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A  PREFACE  FOR  INSTRUCTORS 


This  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  classroom  experience  in  teaching  art 
>preciation,  during  which  countless  experiments  in  the  choice  of 
Laterial  and  in  ways  of  presenting  it  were  tried.  As  a  high-school  subject 
t  appreciation  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  Educators  are  not  agreed  that 
ste  in  matters  of  art  can  be  taught.  Many  believe  that  it  can  be.  Indeed, 
te  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  recently  adopted 
t  appreciation  as  the  required  work  in  art  for  all  high-school  pupils. 
The  teaching  of  art  appreciation  presents  new  problems,  which  differ 
ready  from  those  of  other  high-school  subjects  and  even  from  those 
:  free-hand  drawing  and  design.  It  deals  with  all  high-school  pupils 
id  not  with  a  selected  talented  group.  It  attempts  for  every  boy  and 
trl: 

a.  To  develop  the  capacity  to  enjoy  his  surroundings  fully  by  making 
im  conscious  of  the  beauty  that  he  sees  daily  in  his  school,  his  home, 
id  his  community,  and  in  the  works  of  master  craftsmen  and  artists. 

T.  To  increase  his  judgment  and  taste  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
sauty  in  his  own  possessions  and  surroundings,  by  teaching  him  to 
:spond  favorably  to  the  fine  things  rather  than  to  the  thing  that  is 
)mmonplace,  and  arousing  his  desire  to  make  his  environment  as  fine 
;  possible. 

c.  To  offer  to  each  individual  opportunities  for  experiences  in  creative 
't  work  and  in  selecting,  arranging,  and  judging  finished  products,  so 
lat  he  may  not  only  have  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  even  the  simplest 
iperiment  of  this  type  but  also  may  see  the  possibilities  of  art  as  a  voca- 
on  in  itself  or  as  a  factor  in  many  vocations,  and  develop  an  interest  in 
le  art  processes  as  well  as  in  the  finished  products. 

Not  only  the  exercise  of  skills  but  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  the  in- 
alcating  of  attitudes  and  of  ideals  must  be  given  emphasis.  Con- 
:nt  material  is  needed  that  does  this,  that  meets  the  individual  and 
le  social  needs,  and  that  is  of  interest  to  the  adolescent.  This  book  is  an 
ttempt  to  meet  these  needs.  It  is  evident  that  the  book  does  not  exhaust 
le  subject. 

The  early  chapters  deal  with  art  problems  of  school,  community,  and 
ome  life.  How  to  select  clothes,  how  to  furnish  a  house  or  choose  a 
rell-designed  commercial  product,  are  questions  of  taste  that  young 
eople  must  answer.  Some  material  is  included  to  help  the  individual 
ialize  that  he  should  bring  to  the  community  or  social  group  a  mind 
msitive  to  beauty.  If  the  state  contributes  to  his  individual  art  develop- 
lent  he  owes  something  to  society.  He  should  assume  responsibility  in 
rt  problems  that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  many. 

The  fine  arts  are  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  later  chapters.  Boys 
nd  girls  who  must  leave  high  school  after  the  first  or  second  year  should 
e  brought  in  touch  with  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  in  the  early 
igh-school  years.  Although  not  serving  an  immediate  practical  need, 
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such  study  trains  the  individual  for  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  use  of 
leisure  time.  Unless  natural  love  for  the  beautiful  is  kept  alive  and  en¬ 
couraged  early  in  life,  men  and  women  may  go  through  life  without 
knowing  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts.  In  later  years  vocational,  business, 
and  professional  interests  leave  little  time  for  refreshing  the  spirit  through: 
the  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

Contemporary  art  has  its  good  share  in  the  plan.  If  presented  without 
bias  or  prejudice  by  a  trained  teacher,  students  admire  the  fine  work  of 
the  artists  of  their  own  time  and  understand  it  more  readily  than  they 
do  the  work  of  bygone  days.  Moreover,  modern  art  deserves  emphasis' 
because  it  is  an  expression  of  their  own  generation,  although  it  is  true1 
that  the  living  artist  who  is  accepted  as  a  master  by  this  generation  may 
be  in  oblivion  in  the  next  as  taste  changes.  Because  of  the  limited  space  it 
has  been  necessary  to  include  the  moderns  in  the  same  chapter  with  thq 
old  masters.  This  does  not  imply  that  their  contributions  are  of  equal 
rank.  Their  work  does  show,  however,  the  art  expression  of  today,  and 
the  generation  of  today  should  be  aware  of  it. 

The  art  instructors  who  use  the  book  may  not  agree  in  every  instance 
with  the  authors  in  their  choice  of  artists  and  their  interpretations  of 
works  of  art.  Among  art  critics  and  even  among  artists  themselves  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  who  are  the  great  artists  and  which  works 
of  art  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  why.  These  will  always 
be  debatable  points. 

The  illustrations  have  been  assembled  to  secure  a  representation  of  all 
fields  of  art.  The  best  available  material  suited  to  students  of  high-school 
age  was  sought. 

Art  appreciation  is  developed  through  art  experiences.  Creative  work 
gives  first-hand  experiences  with  art  problems  and  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  art.  At  least  half  the  time  allotted  to 
the  subject  should  be  given  to  the  exercises.  The  topics  for  discussion; 
offer  material  for  socialized  recitations,  and  the  exercises  supply  the  neec 
for  information  and  skills.  The  book  is  planned  to  be  used  by  the  students 
in  the  classroom  under  direction.  Art  cannot  be  studied  profitably  with 
out  the  instructor  who  animates  interest,  who  informs  from  his  fund  oJ 
knowledge  and  experience,  who  inspires  enthusiasm,  who  develops  art¬ 
mindedness,  and  who  encourages  creative  expression. 

The  chapters  need  not  be  taken  up  in  sequence.  The  art  department  ol 
a  high  school  is  a  service  station.  At  short  notice  art  rooms  become  work¬ 
shops  for  making  posters,  costumes,  or  stage  scenery,  and  the  term  plan 
should  be  elastic  enough  to  meet  such  situations.  Suggestions  are  offered 
here  for  units  of  study  selected  from  these  pages  to  fit  terms  of  work 
The  time  allowance,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  students,  and  their  previou; 
art  training  must  help  determine  the  subjects  best  suited  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  group. 

If  the  book  succeeds  in  arousing  in  young  people  a  natural  and  lasting 
interest  in  art,  its  aim  has  been  accomplished. 
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SUGGESTED  TERM  PLANS 


Each  group  covers  the  work  of  one  term  if  the  subject  is  studied  for 
wo  or  three  single  periods  a  week,  or  of  one-half  term  if  it  is  studied  four 
)r  five  periods  a  week. 


GROUP  I 


CHAPTER 

I  Introduction. 

II  Design:  Elements,  Principles,  Line  and  Exercises  1-7 ,  Dark-and- 
Light  and  Exercises  8-13. 

VII  Lettering  and  Exercises  1-10. 

Ill  Community. 

IX  Architecture:  Meaning  of  Architecture,  Primitive,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Exercises  1-7. 

XI  Sculpture:  Meaning  of  Sculpture,  Negro,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Exercises  1-2. 

VI  Theater. 


GROUP  II 

II  Design:  Dark-and-Light  review,  Color:  Hue,  value,  intensity,  Ex¬ 
ercises  16-18. 

V  Dress. 

VII  Lettering  and  Choice  of  Exercises  11-20,  Appreciation  of  Printing 

and  Exercises  21-26. 

VIII  Useful  Arts. 

IX  Architecture:  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance. 

XI  Sculpture:  Gothic,  Renaissance. 

X  Painting:  Meaning  of  Painting,  Italian  painting,  Exercises  4-8. 

XII  Personalities:  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  Raphael.  Exercises  1  and  4. 


GROUP  III 

II  Design:  Psychology  of  Color  and  Exercises  14,  15,  and  19,  Har¬ 
monies  and  Exercises  23-27. 

IV  Home. 

VII  Posters  and  Exercises  28-29. 

IX  Architecture:  American  and  Exercises  8  and  9,  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Exercises  10-17,  City  Planning  and  Exercises  18-24. 
XIV  Native  American  Arts. 

XI  Sculpture,  Modern  and  Exercises. 

X  Painting:  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  English,  up  to  Modern  French, 
Exercises  1-4. 

XIII  Personalities:  Diirer,  Rembrandt.  Exercises  1-4. 
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GROUP  IV 


II  Design:  Source  of  Color,  Types,  and  Exercises  20-22. 

IX  Painting:  Modern  French,  American,  Exercises  4  and  9. 

XIII  Personalities:  Whistler,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Rousseau.  Exercises 
2_4- 

XII  Graphic  Arts,  Choice  of  Exercises  1-3,  Exercises  4-10. 

The  authors  thank  the  friends,  collectors,  galleries,  publishers,  mu¬ 
seums,  and  others  who  have  given  their  permission  for  the  use  of  certain 
of  the  illustrations.  Acknowledgment  is  indicated  in  italic  type  within  the 
List  of  Illustrations. 

“  The  Fog  ”  from  Carl  Sandburg’s  Chicago  Poems  is  reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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ART  APPRECIATION 


FIG.  I.  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  SHELL 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


Art  is  anything  made  or  done  by  man  that  affects  or  moves 
us  so  that  we  see  or  feel  beauty  in  it.  Wherever  man  lives,  there 
you  will  find  art.  Art  appreciation  is  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  beautiful  things.  The  power  to  appreciate  grows 
through  cultivating  the  sense  of  beauty  —  sometimes  called  the 
aesthetic  sense. 

We  distinguish  between  beauty  in  nature  and  beauty  in  man¬ 
made  things.  A  flaming  sunset,  wind-blown  clouds,  a  swift¬ 
running  brook,  snow-capped  mountains,  are  beauties  of  nature. 
The  form,  light,  color,  and  even  the  movement  of  these  scenes 
can  be  caught  by  the  camera  and  reproduced.  Though  the 
camera  is  man’s  invention,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  creating 
the  beautiful  effects  that  are  recorded  by  the  photograph.  They 
are  nature’s  own.  Such  records,  therefore,  are  not  works  of  art. 
The  student  can  admire  nature  at  close  range  —  in  rock  and 
crystal  formations,  in  the  form  and  color  of  flower  and  leaf,  in 
the  lacy  pattern  of  a  spider’s  web  or  the  rhythmic  spiral  of  the 
snail’s  shell  (Fig.  i).  Copying  such  forms  accurately  with 
pencil  or  paint  is  merely  recording  nature.  Such  drawings  and 
paintings  may  help  one  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  beauty 
in  nature,  but  however  accurate  and  skillfully  done,  they  are 
not  art. 

The  artist  does  not  shape  materials  by  instinct  according  to  a 
fixed  pattern,  as  does  the  spider  when  he  weaves  his  web  or 
the  snail  when  he  builds  his  shell.  He  does  not  follow  nature’s 
laws  rigidly  as  plant  forms  do.  When  man  works  as  an  artist 
he  invents  new  forms,  new  beauty.  He  does  not  repeat  forms 
and  patterns  that  he  finds  in  nature,  nor  does  he  copy  or  imitate 
the  work  of  other  men.  What  moves  us  as  beauty  in  a  box  or 
bowl,  a  painting  or  pageant,  a  scarab  or  skyscraper,  is  not  the 
close  copy  or  imitation  of  nature’s  beauty  that  man  has 
achieved;  the  beauty  that  delights  us  is  due  to  man’s  creative 
faculty.  Nature  may  have  been  the  inspiration,  but  the  artist 


himself  is  the  creator,  the  designer,  of  the  work  of  art.  This 
ability  to  design  and  invent  raises  man  above  all  other  living 
beings. 

Art  has  grown  out  of  man’s  desire  to  make  or  to  invent.  Our 
earliest  ancestor  needed  tools  for  tilling  the  soil,  weapons  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  cups  or  bowls  from  which  to  eat  and 
drink.  At  first  he  was  satisfied  to  use  what  nature  provided.  A 
knotty  branch  torn  from  a  tree  or  a  stone  picked  up  from  the 
ground  served  as  a  weapon.  Thorn  and  fishbone  were  his 
needle  and  awl.  A  coconut  shell  or  a  dried  gourd  was  his  bowl. 
Then  he  whittled  the  branch  and  shaped  it  so  that  it  could  be 
grasped  more  firmly  and  wielded  with  greater  force,  and  in 
place  of  the  gourd  he  molded  a  bowl  of  clay  and  shaped  it  to 
stand  firmly  on  its  base  and  to  feel  pleasant  to  the  lips.  Little 
by  little,  man  modified  or  adapted  the  shapes  of  all  the  things 
he  used  so  that  they  would  give  better  service.  He  found  that  as 
an  object  became  better  fitted  to  do  the  things  it  was  made  to 
do,  its  form  became  more  pleasing. 

Then  man  discovered  how  to  make  pigments  or  coloring 
matter  from  plants,  animals,  and  minerals.  His  weapons  and 

utensils,  his  clothing  and  orna¬ 
ments,  his  tents,  and  even  his 
own  body  he  decorated  with  red, 
yellow,  white,  black,  or  brown, 
because  color  fascinated  him.  On 
the  walls  of  his  cave  he  painted 
in  color  the  animals  he  hunted, 
the  reindeer  and  the  bison,  the 
wolf  and  the  wild  boar  (Fig. 

2).  Sometimes  he  molded  clay, 
whittled  wood,  carved  ivory,  and  chipped  stones  into  forms 
resembling  men,  women,  and  animals  —  not  because  he  needed 
them  but  because  to  make  them  gave  him  joy.  Through  ex¬ 
perimenting  he  learned  to  control  materials  and  to  shape  them 
so  that  things  were  beautiful  to  him;  in  other  words,  he  worked 


FIG.  2.  PREHISTORIC  PAINTING 


as  an  artist,  for  art  is  the  result  of  man’s  striving  to  realize 
beauty  in  some  form. 

All  of  us  have  inherited  from  our  early  ancestors  the  desire 
to  make  beautiful  things.  We  all  remember  how  as  children 
we  delighted  to  play  in  sand-piles,  building  tunnels  or  making 
mud  pies.  We  liked  to  draw  with  colored  chalks  and  to  use  a 
paint  box.  Now  educators  know  that  the  ability  to  make  and 
invent  things  needs  exercise,  and  therefore  in  many  schools  in 
America  a  certain  part  of  the  time  is  used  for  art  or  drawing. 
From  the  kindergarten  through  high  school,  the  pupils  design 
their  own  works  of  art.  As  they  try  to  express  some  of  their 
own  ideas  and  feelings  in  their  own  way,  through  drawing, 
painting,  or  designing,  they  understand  the  problems  of  the 
artist  better  and  enjoy  his  work  more  keenly. 

Those  using  this  book  who  are  very  responsive  to  beautiful 
things  may  like  to  spend  more  than  the  required  time  on  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting.  With  application  and  perseverance  they  may 
discover  some  field  of  art  that  makes  a  special  appeal  to  them. 
They  may  become  commercial  artists  —  designers  of  lamps, 
costumes,  or  posters.  The  designer  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
mass  production  of  our  age.  Those  who  hope  to  make  art  their 
profession,  not  merely  their  means  of  a  livelihood,  will  be 
expected  to  have,  besides  technical  training  in  art  school  or 
college,  a  fine  sense  of  appreciation  and  discriminating  taste. 
They  may  become  architects,  designers  of  landscape  gardens 
or  of  stage  sets.  They  may  even  plan  the  great  city  of  the  future. 
They  may  become  painters  of  portraits  or  sculptors  of  monu¬ 
mental  statues.  If  their  work  is  sincere  they  may  become  noted 
and  successful  artists  of  their  generation. 

Then  there  is  that  type  of  artist  who  paints,  carves,  or  models 
because  the  urge  is  so  strong  that  money,  social  or  political 
prestige,  even  fame,  mean  nothing  to  him.  He  works  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  working.  His  is  the  highest  form  of  art.  Beauty  is 
revealed  to  his  sensitive  mind  and  soul  in  a  way  to  which  most 
of  us  are  blind.  When  the  work  of  such  an  artist  is  shown, 
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often  only  a  few  see  in  it  the  beauty  that  the  artist  conceived. 
It  sometimes  takes  a  generation  or  more  for  the  world  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  genius.  He  may  contribute  something  entirely  new  in 
the  long  development  or  evolution  of  art.  If  the  understanding 
of  his  art  comes  too  late  to  give  him  recognition  and  reward, 
his  life  may  be  a  tragedy,  because  he  is  ignored  or  scorned  by 
his  own  age,  but  he  goes  his  own  way,  guided  by  his  own 
genius  and  wholly  absorbed  in  what  it  compels  him  to  create. 

Perhaps  no  boy  or  girl  now  in  school  will  be  the  genius  who 
appears  once  in  a  century.  Perhaps  none  will  become  the  pro¬ 
fessional  artist  who  designs  cathedrals  and  skyscrapers,  or  even 
the  commercial  artist  who  is  paid  high  prices  for  his  posters  or 
magazine  covers.  Comparatively  few  enter  the  field  of  creative 
■  art.  We  are  all,  however,  consumers  of  art,  and  are  therefore 
artists  in  the  field  of  appreciation.  Every  consumer  of  art 
products  should  know  how  to  recognize  the  art  values  as  well 
as  the  practical  values  of  the  things  he  purchases,  and  how  to 
distinguish  the  thing  that  is  good  from  one  that  is  mediocre. 
The  well-designed  article  gives  bette’r  value  than  one  that  is 
poorly  designed  because  its  beauty  gives  it  a  lasting  worth.  Our 
power  to  judge  and  choose  what  we  like  when  we  buy  necessi¬ 
ties  or  luxuries  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  growth  of  art.  If 
we  demand  things  that  are  fine  and  beautiful,  and  if  we  do 
without  rather  than  accept  what  is  commonplace  or  ugly,  we 
may  force  the  commercial  market  to  supply  the  better-designed 
things,  and  we  add  to  our  own  joy  in  life. 

Young  people  may  be  helped  in  their  business  careers  by 
knowing  something  about  art.  The  salesman  who  knows  how 
to  present  in  an  intelligent  way  to  a  prospective  customer  the 
art  values  as  well  as  the  practical  values  of  merchandise  will 
increase  his  sales.  The  taste  of  a  manager  of  a  store  draws  or 
turns  away  customers.  His  good  taste  or  poor  taste  is  shown 
in  the  kind  of  merchandise  he  sells.  The  typist,  the  jeweler,  the 
florist,  the  baker,  have  to  solve  many  problems  that  involve 
taste  —  that  is,  the  ability  to  recognize  art  values.  A  knowledge 
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of  art  often  adds  to  the  earning  powers  of  business  men  and 
women. 

As  those  now  in  school  grow  older,  they  will  probably  have 
more  and  more  leisure  time,  because  as  one  outcome  of  this  age 
of  machinery  the  working  week  in  America  is  being  steadily 
reduced.  What  will  they  do  with  their  leisure  time  ?  The  radio 
and  the  movies,  dances  and  sports,  motor  cars,  speedboats,  and 
airplanes  may  use  up  some  of  it,  but  people  of  intelligence  are 
finding  a  more  lasting  enjoyment  and  a  fuller  satisfaction 
through  developing  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
some  form  of  art.  Those  who  want  to  use  their  leisure  time  for 
this  end  will  find  many  ways  of  helping  themselves.  Museums, 
art  galleries,  and  department  stores  have  art  exhibitions  —  ad¬ 
mission  is  free  to  these.  The  newspapers  carry  art  columns  and 
art  sections  in  their  daily  and  weekly  editions.  Art  books,  art 
magazines,  and  photographs  of  great  works  of  art  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  public  libraries. 

By  giving  leisure  time  to  a  particular  field  of  art  a  life-interest 
or  a  vocation  may  be  discovered.  Collecting,  that  is,  finding  and 
choosing  with  care  fine  fabrics  or  furniture,  posters  or  prints, 
even  bowls  or  bottles,  does  more  than  merely  satisfy  the  instinct 
for  hoarding  and  storing  inherited  from  far-off  ancestors.  It  calls 
for  the  ability  to  choose  with  discrimination  and  gives  to  the 
intelligent  collector  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  exercise  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  taste.  A  knowledge  of  art  will  help  any  one  to 
use  leisure  time  in  an  intelligent,  enjoyable,  and  profitable  way. 

No  matter  what  a  man’s  or  a  woman’s  vocation  or  profession 
is,  life  will  be  fuller  and  richer  for  those  who  learn  to  appreciate 
art.  A  knowledge  and  understanding  of  art  helps  to  make  living 
itself  an  art. 

EXERCISES 

i.  Copy  the  words  in  Group  A  in  column  formation.  Beside  each  write 
a  synonym  that  you  will  find  in  Group  B. 

Group  A:  agreeable,  order,  appropriate,  basic,  composed,  crude,  dis¬ 
cordant,  essential,  instinctive,  function. 
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Group  B:  necessary,  clashing,  elemental,  use,  unrefined,  natural,  ar¬ 
rangement,  suitable,  organized,  pleasing. 

2.  Find  and  mount  for  your  notebook  examples  of  (a)  beauty  in  a 
natural  landscape;  (b)  beauty  in  plant  or  animal  forms;  (c)  an  object 
made  by  man  that  is  beautiful  as  well  as  useful;  (d)  a  man-made  object 
that  has  no  practical  use  but  is  beautiful. 

3.  Beauty  and  art  are  difficult  to  define.  Do  you  agree  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement?  “Art  is  an  expression  of  energy  in  terms  of  beauty.” 
Write  your  own  definitions  of  beauty  and  of  art. 

4.  Write  a  short  statement  telling  how  art  appreciation  may  be  of  value 
to  you. 

5.  In  order  to  test  your  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  these  words 
as  used  in  art  appreciation,  pick  from  Group  D  a  word  that  is  the  opposite 
or  antonym  for  each  word  in  Group  C. 

Group  C:  advancing,  distinguished,  dominant,  dynamic,  formal,  radi¬ 
cal,  transparent,  related,  interesting,  simplicity. 

Group  D:  conservative,  commonplace,  informal,  opaque,  opposing, 
static,  subordinate,  receding,  monotonous,  complexity. 

6.  Find  the  meanings  of  the  following  classifications  of  the  arts:  fine, 
applied,  structural,  graphic,  industrial,  commercial,  useful,  decorative, 
spatial.  Use  an  unabridged  dictionary  or  an  encyclopedia. 

[Directions  for  keeping  a  notebook  are  on  page  287.] 
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II.  DESIGN 


The  designer,  the  artist,  is  a  builder.  His  creation  may  be  a 
painting,  a  poster,  or  a  piece  of  jewelry,  but  regardless  of  its 
form,  if  finely  done,  it  will  be  built  upon  the  same  foundations, 
the  same  plan,  upon  which  all  works  of  art  are  built.  This 
foundation,  this  plan,  is  design.  If  we  are  to  appreciate  the  art  of 
the  present  and  the  past,  if  we  are  to  become  creators  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  art,  our  first  step  is  to  develop  our  feeling  for  design. 
Just  as  any  builder  must  be  familiar  with  the  elements  that 
make  up  his  structure,  so  the  appreciator  and  the  designer  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  design,  which  is  the  foundation 
pf  all  art.  For  all  forms  of  art  —  architecture,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  interior  decoration,  costume,  and  industrial  design,  as  well 
as  the  decorative  arts  of  ceramics  and  textiles  —  reach  their 
finest  expression  when  the  elements  of  design  are  used  in  a 
harmonious  way.  These  elements  of  design  are  three:  line , 
dar\-and-light,  and  color.  Line  refers  not  only  to  the  contour, 
to  the  outline,  but  also  to  the  areas  or  shapes  created  by  it.  Dar\- 
and-light  refers  to  the  massing  of  different  values.  Color  refers 
to  the  quality  of  light  in  a  design. 

The  use  of  these  three  structural  elements,  line,  dark-and- 
light,  and  color,  is  controlled  by  the  observance  of  principles  or 
laws.  Of  these  principles,  the  most  important  are  repetition  or 
rhythm  —  sometimes  called  ^rhythmic  repetition;  dominance 
—  sometimes  called  subordination;  and  balance  or  symmetry, 
all  of  which  are  dependent  upon  proportion  or  fine  relation¬ 
ships  of  line,  mass,  and  color  that  hold  the  elements  together  to 
form  a  unified  and  harmoniously  organized  whole.  A  rule,  a 
formula,  for  fine  proportion  cannot  be  given,  but  within  all  of 
us  there  is  an  inborn  feeling  for  it.  If  we  will  exercise  it,  this 
feeling  will  grow  into  a  conscious  power. 

We  react  to  all  three  elements  of  design.  Let  us  see  how  we 
are  affected  by  line.  Do  we  feel  an  almost  physical  reaction  to 
the  various  arrangements  of  lines  in  the  drawings  in  Fig.  3? 
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FIG.  3.  LINE  ARRANGEMENTS 


The  lines  in  (a)  draw  you  up  to  the  place  where  the  lines  meet. 
The  lines  in  (b)  squeeze  you,  while  those  in  (c)  give  you 
a  place  in  which  to  spread.  The  curves  in  (d)  move  you 
about  rapidly,  while  those  in  (e)  suggest  slow  motion.  The 
lines  in  (f)  are  agitated;  those 
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FIG.  4.  UNORGANIZED  AND 
ORGANIZED  LINES 


in  (g)  are  restful  and  quiet. 

In  all  good  design  there  is 
harmonious  organization  of 
line.  Do  the  lines  in  (a)  seem 
well  arranged  (Fig.  4)  ?  Con¬ 
trast  them  with  those  in  (b). 

The  latter  are  more  interest¬ 
ing.  If  we  arrange  lines  in  a  way  that  is  orderly  and  purpose¬ 
ful,  the  result  is  always  harmonious  and  pleasing. 

Another  aid  to  good  design,  in  addition  to  organization,  is 
variety  of  line.  There  are  some  varying  arrangements  of  lines  in 

a  square  in  Fig. 
5.  Because  in  (a) 
there  are  four 
spaces  alike  in 
shape,  the  design 
is  monotonous, 
an  gin  g  th 


a 


FIG.  5.  VARIETY  IN  SIZE 


By  changing  tne 
position  of  one  of  the  lines  in  (b),  new  shapes  are  made  to 
appear.  In  (c)  we  have  both  lines  respaced  and  so  have  more 
variety  in  the  size  of  the  shapes  within  the  square,  and  the 
design  seems  more  interesting.  Still  greater  variety  is  obtained 
if  the  shapes  are  not  all  rectangular  (Fig.  6).  Even  with  variety 
of  size  and  shape,  a  design  is  not  always  fine  unless  the 
shapes  are  well  related  to  one  another  or  well  proportioned. 
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FIG.  6.  VARIETY 

IN  SHAPE 

Let  us  consider  the  three  principles  of  design  in  relation  to 
the  first  structural  element,  line.  The  artist  observes  the  first 
principle,  that  of  repetition  or  rhythm,  when  he  repeats  im¬ 
portant  motifs  or  parallels  important  lines  of  his  design.  If 


FIG.  7.  RHYTHM  OR  REPETITION  OF  LINE 

these  repetitions  are  finely  spaced,  the  resulting  rhythm  of  line 
produces  within  us  a  feeling  of  measured  motion,  such  as  we  see 
and  feel  in  the  movement  of  ocean  waves.  Repetition  is  the  basis 
for  most  primitive  art,  as  it  is  the  principle  most  quickly  felt. 
The  line  analysis  of  the  Byzantine  mosaic  and  the  all-over 
pattern  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  have  a  rhythm  obtained  by  repeti¬ 
tions  of  line. 

An  artist  sees  his  design  in  terms  of  vertical,  horizontal, 
curved,  and  angular  lines.  In  order  to  gain  unity  or  harmony,  he 
generally  makes  one  type  of  line-scheme  prevail  in  his  design.  In 
this  he  follows  the  second  principle  of  good  design,  dominance 
or  subordination.  He  may  also  choose  one  or  more  secondary 
line-schemes,  which  he  is  careful  to  make  subordinate  to  the 
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dominant  one.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  8  shows  line  analyses  of 
a  piece  of  Gothic  sculpture,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  a  Rho¬ 
desian  plate,  and  a  painting  by 
Degas.  What  is  the  dominant  line- 
scheme  used  in  each? 

The  third  principle,  as  we  have 
said,  is  balance  or  symmetry.  Few 
of  us  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
design  like  (a)  in  Fig.  9.  If  an¬ 
other  opposing  line  is  added,  something  like  that  in  (b),  the 
result  is  more  satisfying.  Just  as  the  tight-rope  walker  raises 
his  arm  in  opposition  to  his  body  in  order  to  balance  himself,  so 
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FIG.  9.  LINE  BALANCE 
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we  place  lines  that  will  oppose,  or  balance,  each  other.  The 
arrangement  of  the  lines  may  be  formal  or  symmetrical,  or 
informal,  that  is,  non-symmetrical. 


EXERCISES 


1.  Express  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  few  lines  and  write  the  word  as  a  title  for  the  arrangement: 
dignified,  confusing,  swift,  victorious,  gracious,  defeated. 

2.  Draw  four  three-inch  squares.  Within  each,  arrange  groups  of  lines 
to  form  a  plaid  design,  depending  on  space  variation  for  an  interesting 
result.  Check  your  best  design. 

3.  Arrange  a  variety  of  shapes  —  such  as  a  circle,  a  triangle,  and  a 
square  —  together  within  squares,  making  each  shape  in  turn  largest  or 
dominant. 

4.  Select  and  improve  the  best  among  the  designs  named  above. 

5.  Draw  two  parallel  lines  about  two  inches  apart  across  the  top 
of  your  paper.  Make  a  border,  or  rhythmical  repeat,  by  drawing  some  line 
at  regular  intervals  between  the  parallels.  Add  other  lines,  working  for 
variety  in  size  and  shape.  Which  of  the  borders  in  Fig.  10  do  you  prefer? 
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FIG.  10.  LINE  REPETITION  IN  BORDERS 
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FIG.  12,  SCHEMES  FOR  ALL-OVER  PATTERNS 
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6.  Draw  six  two-inch  squares.  Within  each  square,  design  some  simple 
flower-motifs  like  those  of  Fig.  n,  either  formal  or  informal  in  balance. 

7.  Draw  a  square  eight  inches  each  way  and  break  it  up  into  two-inch 
squares  with  lightly  ruled  lines.  Using  your  best  flower-motif  from  Exer¬ 
cise  6,  make  an  all-over  pattern,  choosing  one  of  the  ways  shown  in 
Fig.  12  to  repeat  your  flower. 


DARK- AND-LIGHT 


An  artist  may  work  out  a  fine  line-design,  but  unless  he  has  a 
fine  dark-and-light  scheme  as  well,  the  whole  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Darks  and  lights  in  harmonious  arrangements  give  life 
to  line  and  draw  the  eye  to  important  shapes.  We  react  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  dark- 


and-light.  I  n 
Fig.  13  there  is 
not  the  com¬ 
pelling  pull  in 
(a)  that  (b)  or 
(c)  has. 


FIG.  13.  DARK-AND-LIGHT 


Dar\-and -light  refers  not  only  to  black  and  white,  but  also  to 
the  infinite  number  of  steps,  or  grays,  or  values,  between  them. 
In  Fig.  22  a  value  scale  may  be  found.  It  shows  some  of  the 
values  that  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  The  value  that  is 
halfway  between  black  and  white  is  called  the  middle  value. 
Those  above  middle  value  are  called  high  values;  those  below, 
low  values.  Sometimes  the  term  tint  is  used  for  high  values,  and 
shade  for  low  values.  A  design  that  has  a  value  scheme  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  values  above  middle  value  is  said  to  be  in  a 
high  \ey,  while  to  the  one  made  up  of  those  below  middle  value 
the  term  low  \ey  is  applied. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  dark-and-light  element  in  design 
depends  on  the  proportions  of  dark  and  light.  The  effect  desired 
for  the  design  must  be  closely  considered.  Strong  contrasts  give 
a  clear,  brilliant  effect.  A  scheme  of  closely  related  low  values, 
that  is,  low  values  that  lie  near  each  other  in  the  scale,  produces 
richness  and  depth. 
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FIG.  14.  MOTIF  FROM  ITALIAN  TILE 
DOMINANCE  IN  DARK-AND-LIGHT 


Let  us  consider  the  three  principles  of  design  in  their  relation 
o  dark-and-light.  In  a  design,  if  large  dark  areas  are  relieved 
)y  light  spots,  and  large  light  spaces  are  broken  by  small  dark 
hapes,  this  interchange,  or  use  of  repetition  —  our  first  basic 
>rinciple  of  design  —  results  in  rhythm  or  pattern  of  dark-and- 
ight,  and  aids  in  gaining  a  brilliant  effect. 

Dominance,  the  second  principle,  is  also  important  in  dealing 
vith  dark-and-light.  In  planning  a  pattern,  it  is  well  to  have 
dther  more  dark  than  light  or  more  light  than  dark,  as  an  even 
quantity  of  both  makes  for  monotony.  Fig.  14  shows  a  motif 
aken  from  an  Italian  tile  that  has  a  variation  in  pattern.  In  the 
irst  pattern  the  lights  dominate  the  darks.  In  the  second  the 
larks  dominate. 

Values  must  be  carefully  placed  in  reference  to  each  other.  It 
s  possible  to  bring  out  certain  parts  of  a  design  and  to  subordi- 
aate  others  by  the  placing  of  darks  and  lights.  If  an  important 
object  is  made  black,  with  a  very  dark  gray  as  background,  that 
object  in  black  will  not  attract  enough  attention  to  dominate 
:he  composition.  In  the  first  illustration  of  Fig.  15,  the  juxta- 
)osition  of  darks-and-lights  brings  out  the  important  figures 
dearly.  In  the  second,  a  poor  placing  of  dark-and-light  values 
lestroys  the  emphasis  that  the  central  figures  should  have. 

Balance  is  the  next  principle  that  we  are  to  consider.  In 
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FIG.  15.  RELATIVE  PLACING  OF  VALUES 


Fig.  16(a)  are  two  spots  equal  in  size  and  in  what  artists  call 
weight.  They  are  evenly  matched  and  are  therefore  easily 
balanced.  If  we  wish  to  balance 
two  spots  of  unequal  size  and 
weight,  as  in  (b),  more  care  is 
necessary.  If  two  children  of  equal 
weight  are  playing  on  a  seesaw, 
they  balance  easily,  but  if  a  heavy 
child  wishes  to  play  with  a  lighter 
one,  what  must  he  do  to  balance  ? 

There  they  are  in  Fig.  17.  The  large  child  must  move  in.  So  it 
is  with  the  design.  The  heavier  spot  must  move  in  to  balance 
the  lighter  one.  It  would  never  do  to  put  all  of  the  darks  on 
one  side  of  a  design,  for  then  it  would  seem  weighted  down 


FIG.  17.  BALANCE  OF  MASSES 


on  that  side.  In  Fig.  18  a  formal  or  symmetrical  balance  is  seen 
in  the  motif  (a)  from  a  Tyrolean  textile,  while  informal  or 
non-symmetric  balance  is  seen  in  (b),  a  motif  from  a  Swedish 
textile. 
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a.  b 

FIG.  l6.  BALANCE  IN  DARK- 
AND-LIGHT 


(a)  TYROLEAN  TEXTILE  (h)  SWEDISH  TEXTILE 

FIG.  1 8.  FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  BALANCE  IN  DARK-AND-LIGHT 


EXERCISES 

8.  Carry  out  your  best  plaid  design  from  Exercise  2  in  two  variations 
of  dark-and-light,  using  crayon,  charcoal,  ink,  or  paint.  Check  the  better 
one. 

9.  Put  the  improved  design  from  Exercise  4,  page  13,  into  variations 
of  dark-and-light,  using  three  values.  Make  one  in  a  high  key,  one  in  a 
low  key,  and  one  with  brilliant  contrasts.  Choose  the  best  one. 


FIG.  19.  ANIMAL  MOTIFS  IN  DARK-AND-LIGHT 


10.  Put  the  best  borders  from  Exercise  5,  page  13,  into  dark-and-light, 
using  black,  white,  and  one  color.  Remember  to  emphasize  the  important 
shapes  by  careful  placing  of  contrasts. 
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11.  Carry  out  the  all-over  flower  pattern  from  Exercise  6,  page  14, 
with  a  dark,  a  light,  and  a  bright  color,  in  crayon  or  paint. 

12.  Draw  some  imaginary  animals.  Do  not  try  to  make  them  realistic, 


FIG.  20.  DESIGNS  FOR  PLATES  IN  DARK-AND-LIGHT 


but  use  your  imagination  to  produce  interesting  shapes.  Put  them  into 
dark-and-light.  Which  of  the  animals  in  Fig.  19  do  you  like? 

13.  Design  some  plates  or  tiles,  using  the  animal  motifs  you  have  just 
designed.  Add  a  simple  border  design  (Fig.  20). 

COLOR 

Of  the  three  design  elements,  color,  the  third  structural  ele¬ 
ment,  is  the  one  that  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  and  to  which 
we  are  most  sensitive.  It  attracts  us  at  a  very  early  age.  Every  one 
has  noticed  how  a  baby  will  stare  at  a  brightly  colored  object. 
We  react  to  color  constantly,  sometimes  because  of  the  colors 
themselves,  and  at  other  times  because  of  the  common  associa¬ 
tions  with  colors. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  different  colors  and  our  associa¬ 
tions  with  them.  Red  suggests  courage  and  vitality  —  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  is  the  title  of  a  famous  novel  But  red  also, 
suggests  very  different  things  —  danger,  violence,  cruelty,  sud¬ 
den  death,  sin.  “  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  —  ”  the  prophet 
wrote.  Yellow  typifies  light,  but  a  light  less  pure  than  white. - 
The  Japanese  royal  robes  are  yellow,  as  the  emperor  is  supposed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  sun,  and  so  wears  a  color  symbolic  of 
the  sun.  The  papal  colors  are  yellow  and  white.  But  yellow  also 
has  unpleasant  associations  with  cowardice  and  treachery,  as 
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the  phrase  “  a  yellow  streak  ”  implies.  Green  suggests  hope,  life, 
our  natural  associations  with  this  color  of  springtime.  Yet  green 
is  also  the  color  that  typifies  jealousy  —  “  the  green-eyed  mon¬ 
ster.”  Blue  means  truth  and  wisdom,  and  the  qualities  of 
honesty,  loyalty,  and  constancy  summed  up  in  “  true  blue.”  But 
pessimism,  melancholy,  and  a  depressed  state  of  mind  are  called 
“  the  blues.”  Purple  means  royalty,  dignity,  as  indicated  in  the 
expression  “  born  to  the  purple.”  Kings’  robes-  are  generally 
purple.  Yet  it  may  express  mourning  and  grief.  Black  means 
dignity  and  strength.  The  cap  and  gown  worn  by  graduates  and 
the  dress  of  the  clergy  are  black.  For  the  deepest  grief  and 
mourning  and  as  a  symbol  of  death,  the  somberness  of  black  is 
used  by  Western  peoples. 


EXERCISES 

14.  Select  three  colors  that  suggest  each  of  the  seasons —  spring,  sum¬ 
mer,  autumn,  winter  —  and  arrange  spots  of  them  on  a  sheet  for  your 
portfolio.  Use  cut  paper,  crayon,  or  paint. 

15.  Design  a  costume  for  one  of  the  following  characters:  a  king,  a 
queen,  a  jester,  a  child,  a  pirate.  Finish  the  costume  in  the  colors  that 
suggest  the  character  for  which  it  is  intended. 

LIGHT 

People  sometimes  wonder  where  color  comes  from.  Why  is 
it  that  we  call  grass  green,  fire  red,  or  a  pumpkin  yellow  ?  What 
makes  the  paints  in  our  paint  box  differ  in  color  ?  Does  color 
exist  by  itself?  Is  a  red  coat  that  is  hung  in  a  pitch-black  closet 
still  red  when  the  door  is  closed  on  it  and  no  one  sees  it? 
Scientists  would  say  that  color  must  be  seen  in  order  to  exist. 
What  is  the  scientific  explanation  of  this  interesting  phenome¬ 
non  of  color  ? 

We  know  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of  light.  Light  reaches 
our  eyes  in  the  form  of  rays,  all  traveling  at  the  same  speed  of 
186,000  miles  a  second.  Light  moves  much  more  swiftly  than 
sound,  for  while  sound  is  going  half  a  mile  through  the  air,  a 
ray  of  light  can  go  from  the  earth  to  a  distant  planet. 
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Each  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  is  composed  of  waves  that 
vibrate  at  different  speeds,  so  that  some  of  the  waves  are  long 
and  some  are  short.  Wave-lengths  of  different  speeds  produce 
different  sensations  in  the  eye,  each  of  which  we  know  as  a 
color.  An  interesting  way  to  see  the  colors  in  a  ray  of  light  is 
to  take  a  glass  prism  and  hold  it  so  that  the  sun  strikes  it.  The 
light-rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  strike  the  side  of  the  prism,  will 
break  up  into  different  waves.  The  waves  that  are  short,  that 
is,  which  vibrate  rapidly,  are  turned,  or  refracted,  by  the  glass 
surfaces  more  than  the  longer  or  more  slowly  vibrating  waves. 
If  one  holds  a  piece  of  white  paper  so  that  it  catches  the  colors 
from  the  prism,  he  will  see  always  the  same  regular  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  the  red 
waves  at  the  bottom 
and  the  violet  waves 
at  the  top.  For  when 
the  prism’s  light  falls 
upon  a  surface,  the 
waves  are  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  angle 
at  which  they  have 
been  turned  (Fig.  21). 

This  same  breaking-up  of  light  is  seen  in  the  rainbow,  when 
the  light-waves  are  refracted  by  the  spherical  raindrops.  Red, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  are  seen  in  the  same  sequence 
as  in  light  passed  through  a  prism.  Color  waves  in  a  ray 
of  light  produce  sensations  in  our  eyes  that  result  in  our 
seeing  colors.  But  there  are  countless  waves  that  move  so 
rapidly  or  so  slowly  that  our  eye  is  not  sensitive  to  them. 
Red  is  the  longest  wave  that  the  human  eye  catches.  The  waves 
longer  than  red  are  called  by  scientists  infra-red  or  in¬ 
visible  red.  Violet  is  the  shortest  wave  that  we  see,  and  the 
shorter  ones  are  called  ultra-violet.  You  have  probably  heard 
of  doctors  using  ultra-violet  and  infra-red  waves  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease.  If  we  could  collect  these  light-waves  again,  that 
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is,  reverse  the  process  that  we  have  been  describing,  we  should 
again  have  white  light,  or  sunlight.  An  interesting  use  of  this 
fact  is  made  in  the  theater,  where  the  white  spot  on  the  per¬ 
former  is  made  by  throwing  on  the  stage  simultaneously  spots 
of  red,  green,  and  blue-violet,  the  primary  colors.  While  it  is 
often  said  that  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  the  primary  colors, 
scientific  investigation  has  proved  that  the  primary  colors  are 
really  red,  green,  and  blue-violet. 

When  two  or  more  color  waves  combine,  the  sensation 
caused  by  this  combination  of  wave-lengths  is  different  from 
that  produced  by  either  of  its  components.  To  some  of  these 
combined  wave-lengths  we  give  the  names  of  red-yellow, 
yellow-green,  green-blue,  blue-violet,  and  violet-red.  While 
white  means  the  presence  of  all  colors,  black  means  the  absence 
of  color.  In  working  with  paint,  since  it  is  not  as  pure  as  light, 
all  the  colors  combined  produce  not  clear  white,  but  gray,  or 
impure  white. 

Scientists  tell  us  another  strange  thing.  They  say  that  when 
we  look  at  a  green  leaf,  a  blue  flower,  a  red  dress,  or  even  the 
paints  in  a  paint  box,  we  should  realize  that  these  objects  have 
no  actual  color.  What  they  do  have  is  a  certain  physical  prop¬ 
erty  called  their  color  quality,  which  enables  them  to  absorb 
some  light-waves  and  reflect  or  send  back  others.  The  green 
leaf  absorbs  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet  waves  but  reflects 
green  waves,  which  in  turn  strike  our  eyes  and  cause  the  color 
sensation  that  we  know  as  green.  Let  us  see  how  this  works  in 
pigment.  If  we  wish  to  produce  a  color,  let  us  say  red,  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  we  must  prevent  all  the  light-waves  except  the 
red  from  reaching  the  eye.  We  do  this  by  using  red  paint, 
which  has  the  quality  of  reflecting  only  the  red  waves  and 
absorbing  all  others.  Some  substances  that  are  transparent,  such 
as  colored  glass,  allow  only  certain  light-waves  to  pass  through. 
For  example,  only  green  light-waves  pierce,  or  shine  through, 
green  glass  —  the  other  waves  are  absorbed  within  it.  The 
tempera  paints  that  are  used  to  color  designs  act  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  green  leaf.  They  are  not  transparent,  and  so  reflect 
the  light-waves.  On  the  other  hand,  water  color  is  transparent, 
that  is,  we  see  through  the  paint  to  the  paper  on  which  it  has 
been  applied.  So  water  color,  like  glass,  transmits  the  waves  to 
the  white  paper,  which  in  turn  reflects  them  to  our  eyes. 

COLOR  AGAIN 

Let  us  see  what  else  we  can  find  out  about  the  physical 
aspects  of  color.  Look  about  the  room  and  notice  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  There  may  be  blues  and  greens.  Some  blues  are  light 
and  some  are  dark.  Some  of  the  greens  are  bright  and  some 
are  dull.  Color  has  three  physical  properties  —  hue,  value,  and 
intensity  or  chroma .  Are  these  terms  difficult  to  understand  in 
their  relation  to  color?  Hue  is  the  exact  term  used  in  the  field 
of  art.  In  our  common  speech,  we  generally  use  in  its  place  the 
general  term,  color.  Yellow,  red,  blue,  are  hues.  Their  names 
convey  incomplete  ideas  to  us,  for  naming  a  hue  does  not  tell 
us  its  value  —  whether  it  is  light  or  dark;  nor  its  intensity  — 
whether  it  is'  bright  or  dull. 

There  is  a  color  wheel  in  Fig.  22  that  shows  the  colors,  or 
hues,  arranged  according  to  the  spectrum,  that  is,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  prism  always  reveals  them.  The  inner 
wheel  of  colors  shows  each  of  the  principal  colors  —  red,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  and  violet  —  at  its  greatest  intensity.  The 
outer  wheel  shows  these  five  principal  colors  and  five  interme¬ 
diate  ones,  all  brought  to  the  same  value  and  intensity.  The 
intermediate  colors,  formed  by  the  combination  of  adjoining 
principal  colors,  are  known  as  red-yellow,  yellow-green,  green- 
blue,  blue-violet,  and  violet-red.  With  these  ten  hues,  or  colors, 
and  black  and  white,  every  color  can  be  formed.  We  have  many 
names  for  the  mixtures  of  these,  most  of  which  are  trade 
names.  Peach,  flesh,  Nile  green,  apricot,  watermelon,  maize, 
henna,  and  countless  other  names  are  used.  Scientists  feel  that 
such  names  are  not  very  definite  and  have  invented  various 
systems  to  designate  hues,  such  as  giving  each  a  number  that 
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denotes  its  particular  value  and  intensity.  So  far,  none  of  these 
systems  has  been  generally  used  and  we  still  resort  to  our 
imagination  to  name  mixed  colors. 

Colors  differ  not  only  in  hue  but  also  in  the  amount  of  light, 
or  white,  in  them.  The  amount  of  light  in  any  color  fixes  its 
value.  We  have  already  used  this  term  in  the  discussion  of 
dark-and-light,  and  what  was  said  there  applies  also  to  color. 
Just  as  we  had  a  great  number  of  steps,  or  grays,  or  values, 
between  black  and  white,  so  we  may  have  a  great  number  of 
steps,  or  values,  between  the  darkest  and  lightest  appearance  of 
any  hue.  Below  the  color  wheel  in  Fig.  22,  arranged  in  order, 
there  are  a  few  of  the  different  values  of  blue.  This  is  a  value 
scale  for  the  hue  of  blue. 

The  third  property  of  color  is  intensity.  Scientists  say  that 
this  depends  on  the  quality  of  light  in  any  color.  We  use  the 
term  in  distinguishing  a  brighter  color  from  a  duller  one  of 
the  same  hue.  The  purity  of  the  light-wave  produces  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  brightness  and  dullness.  In  Fig.  22  will  be  found  the 
intensity  range  of  red-yellow,  yellow-green,  and  red-violet. 

A  more  intense  color  is  perceived  more  quickly  than  a  less 
intense  color.  Red,  at  its  greatest  intensity,  is  always  used  for  a 
danger  signal.  Motorists  stop  for  red  lights  at  street  and  rail¬ 
road  crossings,  red  tennis-balls  are  supplanting  white  ones,  and 
hunters  wear  red  hats  so  that  they  will  be  easily  seen  by  their 
fellow  hunters  and  not  be  shot  for  game. 

EXERCISES 

1 6.  Using  crayon,  paint,  or  cut  paper,  make  a  color  wheel  showing 
the  five  principal  hues,  R,  Y,  G,  B,  V.  Try  to  keep  these  colors  some¬ 
where  near  the  same  value  and  intensity. 

1 7.  Select  one  color  and  show  it  in  a  value  scale  of  three  or  five  steps 
or  values.  If  you  are  using  cut  paper,  you  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
find  more  than  three  values  of  one  color  in  your  assortment.  If  you  are 
using  crayon,  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  crayon  on  the  paper  you 
may  produce  a  variety  of  values.  To  paints,  you  may  add  water  or  white 
paint  to  lighten  the  color. 

18.  Select  one  color  and  show  it  in  an  intensity  scale.  Reduce  the 
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intensity  by  using  with  crayon  an  increasing  amount  of  black  over  the 
color,  or  with  paint,  using  the  black  in  the  color. 

WARM  AND  COOL  COLORS 

The  adjectives  warm  and  cool  are  often  applied  to  various 
colors.  Red-violet,  red,  red-yellow,  and  yellow,  the  colors  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  spectrum,  we  associate  with  the  sun, 
which  means  warmth  as  well  as  light  to  us.  Hence  these  colors 
are  known  as  warm  colors.  Green,  blue-green,  blue,  and  blue- 
violet,  colors  that  we  associate  with  air,  sky,  and  water,  are 
called  cool  colors.  Yellow-green  and  violet  may  be  either  warm 
or  cool.  If  yellow-green  is  composed  of  more  yellow  than 
green,  it  becomes  a  warm  color,  and  if  violet  has  more  blue 
than  red  in  its  making,  it  becomes  cool.  Warm  colors  seem  to 
advance  or  move  forward,  and  cool  colors  seem  to  recede  or 
move  back.  Red  is  the  color  that  seems  to  advance  most,  while 
blue  seems  to  stay  farthest  back.  Each  color  may  be  made 
warmer  or  cooler  by  swinging  it  toward  the  warm  or  cool  side 
of  the  color  wheel.  A  little  blue  in  red,  producing  crimson, 
makes  the  red  a  cool  red,  while  yellow  added  to  red  produces 
the  very  hot  red  that  we  call  vermilion. 

Hues  can  be  affected  by  placing  them  against  or  near  other 
hues.  They  can  be  made  to  seem  less  warm  or  less  cool.  Yellow- 
green  will  seem  warm  if  used  with  green,  and  cool  if  used  with 
yellow.  A  cool  red  will  seem  cooler  beside  a  hot  red  than  it 
will  beside  a  red-violet.  The  value  and  the  intensity  of  color 
can  be  similarly  affected.  Place  a  medium-bright  red  spot  on  a 
dark-blue  background  and  the  red  will  seem  very  light  in 
value  and  very  intense.  Place  the  same  red  on  a  bright-yellow 
background  and  it  will  seem  darker  and  duller.  Place  it  on  a 
green  background  and  it  will  seem  very  bright,  while  on  red- 
yellow  or  orange  it  will  not  seem  so  bright. 

Artists  make  a  distinction  between  two  uses  of  color,  which 
they  call  the  decorative  and  the  pictorial.  Designs  may  be 
decorative  and  two-dimensional,  or  pictorial  and  three-dimen- 
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sional.  The  three  dimensions  are  (i)  length  or  height;  (2) 
breadth  and  width;  and  (3)  thickness  or  depth.  Decorative 
design  represents  only  dimensions  (1)  and  (2),  while  pictorial 
art  tries  to  show  all  three  dimensions.  In  purely  decorative 
design,  as  in  most  designs  for  posters,  textiles,  and  pottery, 
decorative  color  may  be  used.  This  means  that  the  color  need 
not  necessarily  be  realistic.  The  designer  may  choose  red  for 
an  animal,  and  green  for  a  sky,  if  he  wishes  to  have  it  so.  He 
may  run  a  great  range  in  value  and  intensity.  But  if  he  is 
working  with  pictorial  design,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
real  appearance  of  things,  he  should  endeavor  to  use  color 
pictorially  or,  as  artists  sometimes  say,  structurally.  This  means 
that  he  should  use  natural  color  in  the  hues,  the  values  and 
intensities  that  will  bring  out  the  true  structure  and  substance 
of  the  object  represented.  In  using  color  structurally,  we  must 
be  careful  to  work  in  the  natural  values  of  the  hues,  as  they 
otherwise  weaken  or  become  only  decorative.  For  example, 
violet  brought  beyond  its  natural  range  becomes  a  color  that 
we  know  as  orchid  or  lavender.  This  is  an  interesting  color 
decoratively,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  nature,  and  is  structurally 
weak. 

EXERCISES 

19.  Choose  three  colors  that  would  be  appropriate  for  travel  posters 
for  each  of  the  following:  Alaska,  Spain,  South  Sea  Islands,  New 
England. 

20.  What  colors  would  you  consider  appropriate  for  the  following 
rooms?  A  large  library,  well  lighted  by  a  northern  exposure;  a  boy’s 
room,  small  and  not  well  lighted,  but  with  a  southern  exposure;  a 
small  but  well-lighted  living-room. 

21.  Place  any  one  color  on  a  variety  of  background  colors,  noting  the 
effect  on  it  of  the  background  color. 

22.  Find  examples  of  decorative  and  structural  color. 

COLOR  CHOICES 

We  have  spent  so  much  time  considering  the  physical  and 
emotional  aspects  of  color  because  it  is  important  to  be  well 
informed  about  color  and  to  be  able  to  explain  its  existence,  and 
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also  to  realize  the  part  that  it  plays  in  daily  life.  The  pages 
that  follow  will  tell  something  about  color  harmony,  that  is, 
combinations  of  colors  that  go  well  together,  so  that  students 
may  be  able  to  create  color  harmonies  of  their  own. 

The  necessity  of  making  color  choices  arises  often  in  the 
lives  of  all  of  us.  We  must  decide  between  the  myriads  of  colors 
in  ties,  dresses,  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  We  must  choose 
the  color  of  a  carpet,  a  wallpaper,  or  a  window  drapery.  We 
are  all  born  with  color  likes  and  dislikes.  Scientific  tests  have 
shown  that  most  people  like  blue  and  dislike  yellow;  that  red 
is  more  popular  with  men  than  it  is  with  women.  Animals  have 
color  preferences.  Cats,  ants,  and  bees  have  been  put  through 
many  tests  by  psychologists  and  have  reacted  differently  to 
different  colors.  But  instinctive  preference  is  not  a  safe  guide 
in  choosing  and  combining  colors. 

Color  harmony  cannot  be  taught  by  rule.  We  can  make  sug¬ 
gestions  for  combinations  and  proportions  that  aid  in  choosing 
colors,  but  each  must  develop  within  himself  a  feeling  for  fine 
color.  Each  time  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  color 
selection,  it  is  important  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Each  student 
should  help  to  decide  about  the  color  in  his  or  her  own  home 
and  the  colors  of  the  things  that  he  or  she  wears.  Every  choice 
made  will  help  to  develop  color  taste. 

Here  are  some  ways  that  we  suggest  for  creating  color  har¬ 
monies:  (i)  The  use  of  neighboring,  or  related,  or  analogous, 
colors.  (2)  The  use  of  opposing,  or  unrelated,  or  complemen¬ 
tary,  colors.  (3)  The  use  of  black  and  white  with  color.  (4)  The 
use  of  saturated  color.  (5)  The  use  of  monochromatic  color. 

I.  Colors  that  adjoin  on  the  color  wheel  are  known  as 
neighboring,  or  related,  or  analogous  colors.  Examples  of 
groups  of  neighboring  colors  are  red-violet,  red,  and  red- 
yellow;  yellow-green,  green,  and  blue-green.  The  use  of  a 
group  of  neighboring  colors  is  known  as  a  neighboring,  or 
related,  or  analogous  color  scheme.  In  a  scheme  of  this  kind, 
there  is  one  hue  as  a  common  element,  that  is,  present  in  all 
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the  colors.  Red  is  the  common  element  in  the  first  group  we 
mentioned  and  green  is  the  common  element  in  the  second. 
It  is  the  recurrence  of  a  common  color  that  makes  a  neighbor¬ 
ing-color  scheme  harmonious. 

2.  Opposing,  or  unrelated,  or  complementary  colors  are 
colors  that  lie  opposite  each  other  on  the  color  wheel.  Check¬ 
ing  these  opposites  on  the  color  wheel  in  Fig.  22  shows  that 
red  opposes  blue-green;  yellow  opposes  blue-violet;  green  op¬ 
poses  red-violet;  blue  opposes  red-yellow;  violet  opposes  yellow- 
green.  Here  is  an  interesting  experiment.  If  any  one  stares  at  a 
red  light  for  about  thirty  seconds,  then  looks  quickly  at  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  a  white  wall  or  ceiling,  he  will  see  there  a  blue- 
green  spot  of  color.  If  he  stares  at  any  intense  blue  object  and 
then  looks  at  a  white  surface,  he  will  see  a  red-yellow  spot.  If 
he  tries  this  with  any  one  of  the  colors,  he  will  always  see  its 
complementary,  or  opposite,  color.  The  spot  of  color  that  the 
eye  seems  to  see  is  known  as  the  after-image.  Notice  that  a 
principal  color  always  has  as  its  complement  an  intermediate 
one.  An  opposing,  or  complementary,  color  scheme  generally 
uses  a  pair  of  opposites  and  one  other  color  bordering  on  either 
side  of  either  color.  For  example,  red  and  blue-green  might  be 
combined  with  red-violet  or  red-yellow,  or,  going  to  the  other 
side  of  the  color  wheel,  with  blue  or  green. 

3.  The  addition  of  blac\  or  white,  or  both,  within  a  group  of 
colors,  especially  brilliant  ones,  often  aids  in  harmonizing 
them.  A  black  or  white  background  helps  to  bring  together 
discordant  colors  and  sets  them  off. 

4.  Harmony  by  saturation  is  achieved  when  all  the  colors 
used  contain  a  common  color.  Select  any  group  of  colors  at 
random,  such  as  red,  green,  violet,  and  yellow.  Let  yellow  be 
the  common  color  and  add  to  it  the  other  colors.  Red  becomes 
red-yellow,  green  becomes  yellow-green,  and  violet  becomes 
grayed,  as  opposites,  when  combined,  neutralize  or  gray  each 
other.  Paintings  of  old  masters  sometimes  offer  interesting 
examples  of  harmony  through  saturation  with  yellow,  as  the 
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varnish  that  is  applied  after  paintings  are  finished  is  naturally 
yellow  and  becomes  more  so  with  age.  The  yellow  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  in  the  paint,  but  it  forms  a  transparent  coating  over  it  and 
saturates  the  color  of  the  whole  painting. 

5.  Another  type  of  color  scheme  is  the  monochromatic  or 
one-color  scheme,  which  uses  the  one  hue  in  a  varying  range 
of  values  or  of  intensities.  A  boy  is  wearing  a  monochromatic 
scheme,  varying  in  the  values,  if  he  has  on  a  dark-blue  suit,  a 
light-blue  shirt,  and  a  medium-blue  tie.  If  he  is  wearing  a 
brown  suit,  a  tan  shirt,  and  an  orange  tie,  he  is  wearing  the 
same  type  of  scheme,  with  the  interest  in  a  change  of  intensity, 
for  brown  is  a  neutralized  or  dulled  orange. 

Whatever  basis  is  used  to  secure  harmony  of  hue,  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  value  and  intensity  should  also  be  considered  in  a 
color  scheme.  A  decided  value-range,  that  is,  strong  darks-and- 
lights,  gives  a  color  scheme  vitality  and  directness,  while 
closely  related  values  suggest  subtlety,  suavity,  and  repose. 
Colors  of  equal  intensity  attract  our  attention  quickly  and  are 
often  used  by  sign  and  poster  makers  with  striking  results.  But 
generally  color  schemes  of  equally  intense  colors  should  be 
avoided.  Red  and  green,  at  full  intensity,  are  a  striking  com¬ 
bination,  and  while  we  like  them  together  in  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations,  colored  lights,  and  the  like,  we  should  hardly  care  for 
them  as  the  color  scheme  of  a  room,  a  dress,  or  a  shirt-and-tie 
combination.  In  order  to  make  them  into  a  possible  scheme, 
some  variations  in  intensity  and  also  in  value  should  be  intro¬ 
duced.  A  possible  variation  in  the  case  of  dress  would  be  a  dark, 
dull  green  suit  with  a  medium-bright  red  tie. 

Another  consideration  is  the  relative  quantities  or  proportions 
of  the  various  colors.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  propor¬ 
tion  cannot  be  governed  by  rules ;  it  must  be  felt.  But  we  know 
that  equal  amounts  of  each  color  would  be  uninteresting,  just 
as  we  found  areas  of  equal  sizes  to  be.  Proportion  is  as  essential 
to  color  as  it  is  to  line  and  mass. 

The  three  principles  of  design  —  repetition,  dominance,  and 
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balance  —  govern  the  use  of  color  as  well  as  the  use  of  line  and 
dark-and-light. 

Repetition  or  rhythm  in  color  refers  to  the  use  of  the  same 
color  or  colors  in  different  parts  of  a  design.  Thus,  to  repeat  a 
color  makes  for  harmony. 

Dominance  or  subordination  involves  several  things  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  color.  When  the  quantities,  or  areas,  of  the  colors  vary, 
the  colors  covering  the  large  areas  will  dominate.  Or  dominance 
of  color  may  be  due  to  value  or  to  intensity.  For  example,  a 
small  dark  spot  of  color,  by  its  lower  value,  will  dominate  over 
a  large  light  area.  Or  a  spot  of  intense  color,  even  though  small, 
will  dominate  over  a  large  dull  background.  Subordination  in 
color  concerns  also  warm  and  cool  color.  It  is  well  to  have 
either  warm  or  cool  color  dominate  in  a  color  scheme.  This 
idea  seems  to  follow  natural  laws.  In  the  spring  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  good  deal  of  cool  color  in  trees,  grass,  foliage,  sky, 
and  water.  In  the  fall  everything  seems  warm,  as  though 
touched  by  the  sun. 

Balance  of  color  refers  to  the  distribution  of  colors.  It  should 
be  accomplished  through  a  careful  consideration  of  hue,  value, 
and  intensity.  Symmetrical  balance  of  hue  against  hue,  value 
against  value,  intensity  against  intensity,  is  not  the  only  type  of 
balance  possible.  A  large  area  of  a  cold  hue  may  balance  a 
smaller  area  of  a  warm  one;  a  small  intense  area  may  balance 
a  large  and  less  intense  area. 

EXERCISES 

23.  From  the  color  wheel  in  Fig.  22  select  three  colors  for  a  neigh¬ 
boring  scheme  and  then  select  an  opposing  scheme  of  three  colors. 

24.  Using  colored  papers,  crayon,  or  paint,  carry  out  one  of  your  de¬ 
signs  from  the  exercises  on  pages  17  and  18,  first  in  a  neighboring  and 
then  in  an  opposing  color  scheme. 

25.  Using  a  black  or  a  white  background,  experiment  with  freely 
chosen  colors.  Use  a  new  design  or  one  from  an  earlier  exercise. 

26.  Either  choose  from  papers  three  colors  that  have  a  common  basic 
color,  or  if  you  use  paint  or  crayon,  add  varying  quantities  of  one  color 
to  two  others.  Use  this  saturated  color  scheme  in  some  simple  design. 

27.  Collect  for  your  notebook  examples  of  five  color-harmonies. 
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III.  ART  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


A  community  means  any  group  of  people  who  have  the  same 
interests  and  who  share  life  in  common.  Every  student  belongs 
to  a  number  of  communities  —  his  school,  his  neighborhood, 
his  city,  his  state,  and  his  country.  The  way  each  one  thinks 
and  the  way  each  one  acts  in  any  group  either  helps  or  hinders 
the  rest  of  it.  All  students  can  help  to  make  art  a  factor  in  any 
community  to  which  they  belong. 

When  boys  and  girls  go  to  school,  they  find  the  building 
ready  for  them.  What  can  they  do  to  improve  it  for  the  class 
that  follows  theirs?  Are  the  school  grounds  attractive?  Can 
they  be  made  more  so?  A  New  York  City  high  school  has 
turned  its  front  yard  into  a  Colonial  garden  with  rows  of  elms, 
hedges  of  privet  and  spirea,  borders  of  iris  and  rhododendron. 
The  garden  grows  in  beauty  year  by  year.  This  work  was 
started  by  a  senior  class  who  left  as  their  gift  an  enduring 
evidence  of  loyalty  and  love  for  the  school.  They  presented  a 
plan  (Fig.  23),  drawn  up  by  a  well-known  firm  of  landscape 


FIG.  23.  PLAN  OF  LANDSCAPED  SCHOOL  GARDEN 

architects,  for  the  beautifying  of  the  campus,  and  they  planted 
the  first  hedge.  The  original  plan  is  kept  in  the  school  library, 
where  all  students  may  see  it.  Each  succeeding  class  has  carried 
out  a  portion  of  the  plan.  A  group  of  pupils,  as  part  of  their 
course  in  agriculture,  helps  in  caring  for  the  campus,  and  the 
whole  school  has  developed  a  community  interest  in  it.  When 
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Christmas  comes,  hundreds  of  lights  glow  against  the  dark 
branches  of  two  spruce  trees  to  carry  a  message  of  goodwill 
from  the  school  to  the  neighborhood. 

Every  one  can  help  to  keep  the  classroom  and  the  building 
in  order.  An  orderly  desk  helps  to  make  an  orderly  room,  and 
a  room  in  order  helps  toward  a  well-kept  building.  Those  who 
have  the  right  school  spirit  will  leave  desks  and  floors,  black¬ 
boards  and  bulletin  boards,  neat  for  the  next  comers,  will  use 
their  influence  with  their  classmates  to  get  them  to  do  likewise. 

Through  the  school  paper  students  arouse  interest  in  a  plan 
to  make  the  building  more  attractive.  Perhaps  they  can  help 
improve  things  inside  the  building,  some  of  them  so  much  a 
part  of  the  daily  school  life  that  they  go  unnoticed.  The  placing 
and  arranging  of  bulletin  boards,  the  wall  decorations  for  foyer, 
halls,  offices,  clubrooms,  classrooms,  auditorium,  and  library, 
and  the  choice  and  placing  of  all  accessories  that  are  added  by 
school  funds  or  gifts  to  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  rooms 
and  offices  —  these  give  frequent  opportunity  for  applying 
knowledge  of  art  principles.  Things  already  placed  that  are 
not  appropriate  or  fine  should  be  put  where  they  do  not  offend 
taste,  or  even  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary.  Nothing  second-rate 
is  good  enough  as  a  permanent  decoration  for  a  school.  Bare 
walls  are  better  than  cheap  reproductions  of  mediocre  paintings. 
One  fine  print  is  worth  more  in  a  school  than  any  number  of 
cheap  ones.  Strikingly  beautiful  color-prints  of  paintings  of 
old  and  modern  masters  are  now  available  at  a  moderate  cost 
and  are  much  more  stimulating  and  true  to  the  originals  than 
the  sepia  or  brown  prints  that  have  been  so  generally  used. 
Etchings,  wood-block  prints,  and  fithographs,  posters  and  tex¬ 
tiles,  are  all  well  suited  to  wall  spaces.  Perhaps  there  are  wall 
spaces  in  the  school  that  were  left  by  the  architect  to  be  deco¬ 
rated  sometime  with  mural  paintings.  This  work  should  be 
entrusted  only  to  artists  of  the  first  rank. 

Schools  are  built  with  the  public  money  for  the  public  good. 
Because  they  live  under  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
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where  each  one  is  expected  to  accept  responsibility  and  to  do 
his  part,  all  in  the  school  should  feel  that  the  condition  of  the 
building  is  their  responsibility  while  they  are  attending  school. 
A  sense  of  what  is  right  will  prevent  them  from  defacing  or 
mutilating  any  part  of  the  school  building,  inside  or  out.  To 
destroy  carelessly  or  willfully  what  is  designed  for  the  common 
good  shows  bad  taste  or  failure  to  think  clearly.  The  school 
should  be  preserved  for  those  who  will  follow.  Students  should 
do  more  —  they  should  add  to  its  beauty. 

The  neighborhood  as  well  as  the  school  can  profit  by  each 
student’s  interest  in  its  upkeep.  Unsightly  and  littered  fire- 
escapes,  accumulations  of  refuse,  neglected  sidewalks,  streets, 
and  parks,  are  blemishes  that  a  neighborhood  spirit  can  correct. 
In  cities  the  condition  of  the  housetops  is  a  neighborhood  prob¬ 
lem.  Exposed  water-tanks  and  ill-kept  roofs  take  much  from 
the  window  views  of  the  neighboring  houses.  Water-tanks  can 
be  covered,  roof  debris  be  removed,  and  with  time  and  care 
roof  gardens  can  be  substituted.  Women’s  clubs,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  church  organizations,  and  schools  can  work  together 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood.  They  can  get 
unsightly  public  squares,  ugly  railroad  stations,  neglected  parks, 
and  other  neighborhood  eyesores  changed  to  spots  of  beauty. 
They  can  influence  the  local  authorities  to  prevent  architects 
and  builders  from  encroaching  on  the  grass,  shrubbery,  and 
trees  that  supply  a  setting  for  private  and  public  buildings. 

The  town  is  a  larger  community  than  the  school.  In  every 
town  and  city,  public  needs  involve  questions  of  taste.  Perhaps 
electric  light-posts  are  to  be  placed  on  a  new  thoroughfare,  or 
a  municipal  building  is  to  be  erected,  or  a  street  needs  broaden¬ 
ing  and  the  fronts  of  all  the  buildings  on  that  street  must  be 
changed.  Has  the  city  or  town  a  carefully  chosen  commission 
to  pass  upon  the  artistic  merits  of  plans  for  such  improvements  ? 
The  design  element  in  problems  so  important  should  not  be 
ignored.  Art  commissions  that  live  up  to  their  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  usefulness  see  that  all  new  public  buildings  are 
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appropriately  located;  that  they  are  adapted  for  their  purposes; 
and  that  they  add  notes,  not  of  ugliness,  but  of  beauty  to  the 
city. 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  still  larger  community,  the  State, 
that  involve  questions  of  taste?  Roads  and  bridges,  schools, 
libraries,  State  buildings,  colleges,  parks,  and  memorials  are 
some  of  its  problems.  Non-partisan  leagues  or  political  organi¬ 
zations  can  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauties 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  and  for  the  eradication  of  such 
nuisances  as  hot-dog  stands,  ugly  billboard  signs,  and  gasoline 
stations  along  the  State  highways.  Another  responsibility  of  the 
State  is  education.  How  much  time  is  required  in  this  State 
for  the  study  of  art?  Have  industrial,  vocational,  or  fine-arts 
schools  been  established?  Within  a  few  years  those  now  in 
school  will  be  influencing  by  their  votes  the  expenditures  of 
State  moneys.  If  they  believe  that  art  makes  life  more  livable, 
they  will  be  interested  to  see  that  art  has  its  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  in  all  schools  of  the  State. 

The  largest  community  in  which  we  have  responsibility  is 
the  nation.  We  need  to  develop  a  national  art-consciousness 
and,  as  a  nation,  to  encourage  all  that  is  beautiful  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  ugly.  We  need  federal  buildings,  post  offices, 
customhouses,  that  are  beautiful  in  plan,  construction,  and 
detail.  There  might  be  permanent  federal  collections  of  the 
finest  works  in  all  fields  of  art.  Loan  collections  of  works  of  art 
might  be  circulated  in  outlying  districts  for  the  art  education 
of  those  who  cannot  easily  visit  museums.  Art  should  be  as 
much  a  part  of  one’s  education  as  is  public  hygiene  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  for  the  spixit-n^ds  nourishment  as  well  as  the  body  and 
the  mind.  The  study  of  art  in  the  schools  should  always  be  a 
part  of  the  training  for  good  citizenship. 

EXERCISES 

i.  What  can  a  student  art  committee  do  to  make  your  studio  or  art 
room  more  attractive?  Join  with  some  of  your  classmates  in  making 
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a  plan  for  classroom  improvement  to  be  carried  out  by  student  com¬ 
mittees  during  the  current  term. 

2.  Are  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  halls  and  corridors  of  your  school 
always  presentable?  Can  they  be  improved?  Draw  up  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  appearance. 

3.  What  is  the  style  of  your  school  building?  If  it  is  of  a  definite 
period,  what  will  be  suitable  as  a  scheme  for  decorating  and  furnishing 
it?  Write  a  list  of  items  which  might  be  included  in  a  plan  for  beauti¬ 
fying  (a)  foyer;  (b)  auditorium;  (c)  library;  (d)  principal’s  office; 
(e)  classroom. 

4.  Write  to  art  publishers  for  catalogues  of  color  prints.  Make  a 
list  of  ten  or  more  color  prints  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  scheme  of  wall 
decoration  for  the  halls  and  classrooms  in  your  school.  What  means  can 
you  suggest  for  raising  funds  for  buying  them? 

5.  What  ten  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  deserve  to  be  cited  for 
their  well-kept  appearance?  Take  a  class  vote  and  send  a  letter  from 

your  class  to  the  owner  of  the  build¬ 
ing  that  tops  the  list. 

6.  What  recommendations  can  you 
make  for  improving  the  appearance 
of  some  unsightly  park  or  public 
building,  railroad  station  or  steam¬ 
ship  wharf,  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
school?  Write  to  the  Department  of 
Street  Cleaning  or  to  a  local  paper 
and  see  if  you  can  arouse  public  in¬ 
terest  in  having  the  place  cleaned  up. 

7.  Would  your  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  be  attractive  to  a  newcomer? 

List  the  items  that  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood. 

8.  For  your  notebook  collect  clippings,  snapshots,  or  postcards  of 
buildings  of  fine  design  owned  by  the  city,  State,  or  nation. 

9.  Some  of  our  Federal  buildings  show  high  standards  of  architec¬ 
ture.  Keep  one  page  of  your  notebook  for  buildings  owned  by  the 
United  States  of  America  that  deserve  a  place  on  the  honor  roll.  In¬ 
clude  those  mentioned  below  if  you  know  and  like  them,  and  add  others 
as  you  find  them.  Fill  in  the  architects’  names.  You  will  find  them  in 
books  on  American  architecture. 

Name  Location  Architect 

Lincoln  Memorial  (Fig.  24)  Washington,  D.  C.  Henry  Bacon 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  School  Art  League?  If  there  is  no  chap¬ 
ter  in  your  town  write  to  the  New  York  City  chapter  for  a  report  on 
what  this  society  is  doing  to  develop  appreciation  of  art  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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FIG.  24.  LINCOLN  MEMO¬ 
RIAL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


IV.  ART  IN  THE  HOME 


The  home  should  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family  by  its  comfort,  its  charm,  and  its  beauty.  Although  a 
boy  or  a  girl  may  have  had  little  to  say  about  the  home  of  the 
present,  he  or  she  will  be  called  upon  to  help  in  selecting  and 
furnishing  some  future  home.  It  may  be  a  room  at  college; 
it  may  be  a  small  apartment;  perhaps  it  will  be  the  family’s 
summer  cottage.  Men  as  well  as  women  should  learn  how  to 
avoid  foolish  choices  in  home  sites  and  furnishings,  and  how  to 
make  wise  ones.  This  chapter  is  to  be  a  help  in  applying  each 
student’s  knowledge  of  fitness  and  design  to  the  practical 
problems  that  he  or  she  must  solve  in  selecting,  decorating,  and 
furnishing  a  home. 

Location,  or  neighborhood,  is  the  first  practical  consideration. 
A  beautiful  view  near  a  park  or  waterfront  adds  much  to  the 
joy  of  living.  A  neighborhood  convenient  to  transportation 
lines  and  not  too  far  from  school  or  office  is  desirable.  The 
location  of  a  house  or  apartment  in  its  relation  to  the  sun  is 
of  great  importance.  If  other  buildings  do  not  interfere,  a 
southern  exposure  gives  midday  sunshine,  a  northern  one  gives 
strong,  steady  light.  The  southern  exposure  is  considered  a 
choice  one  where  winters  are  cold. 

But  before  deciding  on  a  house  or  apartment,  however  well 
located,  the  one  who  thinks  of  taking  it  should  study  its  plan 
carefully.  A  complete  plan  is  either  a  free-hand  sketch  or  a 
mechanical  drawing,  which  shows  the  walls  with  their  dooj^ 
and  windows,  the  chimneys,  the  location  of  lighting,  heating, 
and  plumbing  outlets,  the  stairways  or  elevator  shafts,  and 
the  partitioning  of  floor  spaces  into  separate  rooms  and  hall¬ 
ways.  If  made  to  scale,  it  shows  the  exact  size  of  every  room. 
A  plan  may  be  had  from  architect  or  owner,  or  a  sketch  may 
be  made  by  oneself.  A  home  should  allow  both  for  privacy 
and  for  a  room  where  all  may  meet.  The  social  and  the  business 
or  professional  connections  of  the  head  of  the  family,  as  well 
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SECOND  FLOOR. 

FIG.  25.  FLOOR  PLANS  OF  A  TWO-STORY  HOUSE 


as  the  individual  tastes  and  hobbies  of  each  member,  should 
be  taken  into  account.  One  should  look  for  conveniently  placed, 
well-proportioned  rooms,  where  cross-ventilation  is  assured 
by  the  placing  of  doors  or  windows  in  opposite  walls  —  and 
also  for  sufficient  closet  space,  which  is  a  necessity  for  comfort. 

Here  in  Fig.  25  are  the  floor  plans  of  a  two-story  house.  The 
heavy  outline  indicates  the  outer  wall  of  brick,  stone,  concrete, 
or  wood.  Windows  and  outer  doors  are  shown  by  breaks  in  the 
heavy  outline.  Partitions  between  rooms  and  hallways  are 
shown  by  lighter  lines,  and  the  breaks  in  these  lines  are  the 
door  openings  between  rooms.  The  first-floor  plan  shows  a 
central  hallway  with  a  staircase.  On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the 
living-room,  the  full  length  of  the  house,  with  windows  set  in 
opposite  walls,  making  cross-ventilation  possible.  Notice  the 
chimney  place,  and  the  sun  porch,  which  is  off  the  living- 
room.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  dining-room,  separated 
from  the  kitchen  by  a  service  pantry.  The  second-floor  plan 
provides  four  bedrooms,  each  two  of  which  have  a  connecting 
bath. 

The  problem  of  making  the  home  a  lovely  and  livable  place 
is  really  not  so  difficult  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  problem 
in  design.  Each  room  is  to  be  decorated  —  or  made  ready  for 
the  furnishings  —  so  that  it  results  in  pleasing  line  and  propor¬ 
tion,  dark-and-light  contrasts,  and  color.  And  then  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  or  the  movable  objects,  are  to  be  so  selected  and  arranged 
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as  best  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  family  —  both  the  group  needs 
and  the  individual  needs.  In  decorating  and  furnishing  a  home, 
we  must  consider  from  the  first  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Then 
we  will  be  working  for  unity  and  each  item  selected  will  take 
its  proper  place. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  problem  of  design.  Line,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  one  of  the  elements  that  must  always  be  considered. 
The  line  pattern  of  a  home  is  already  there  when  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  begun.  It  is  made  by  the  proportions  of  rooms  —  that  is, 
the  relation  of  height  to  length  and  width,  the  placing  of  doors 
and  windows,  the  paneling,  the  mantels  and  fireplaces,  the 
moldings  and  wainscoting,  and  every  other  detail  that  creates 
areas  and  shapes  within  the  wall  spaces  of  the  rooms.  If  the 
original  line  pattern  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  much  can  be 
done  to  modify  and  improve  it.  The  apparent  height  of  the 
room  can  be  lowered  or  raised  by  altering  or  removing  mold¬ 
ings.  Uninteresting  and  unnecessary  window  trim  and  door 
trim  can  be  taken  away.  Paneling  may  be  desirable  in  rooms 
of  extra  size,  for  it  gives  a  certain  formality.  In  small  rooms, 
however,  it  may  be  better  to  dispense  with  paneling  and  so 
make  the  wall  space  a  more  suitable  background  for  furniture. 
The  intelligent  tenant  or  owner  studies  his  own  needs,  and  by 
his  knowledge  of  art  principles  is  able  to  direct  the  painter  or 
decorator  to  give  individual  treatment  to  the  lines  of  his  home. 
He  will  refuse  to  be  standardized. 

WALLS  AND  FLOORS 

In  decorating  a  room,  the  choice  of  color  for  the  walls  and 
floors,  the  background  of  the  home,  is  the  first  consideration. 
The  floor  should  be  the_Jowest  in  value,  or  darkest,  the  walls 
should  be  lighter  and  the  xeiling  the  highest  in  value,  or 
lightest.  Such  a  scheme  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  similar 
to  that  one  feels  out-of-doors,  where  the  gradation  of  values 
from  earth  to  sky  is  from  dark  to  light.  The  size  of  the  room, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  amount  and 
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direction  of  outside  light  help  to  decide  the  color  scheme.  In  a 
small  room  the  illusion  of  space  can  be  created  and  the  walls 
made  to  appear  to  recede  by  using  cool  colors  in  high  values. 
For  a  living-room  a  neutralized  color  will  generally  satisfy  all 
members  of  the  family.  For  a  dining-room,  a  more  decided 
color  may  make  a  suitable  background.  If  a  room  is  used 
infrequently  it  can  be  more  colorful.  Porches,  entrance  halls, 
playrooms,  and  breakfast  rooms  give  opportunity  for  striking 
color-combinations.  But  we  must  remember  that  intense  color 
in  large  areas  is  trying  to  the  eyes  and  nerves.  Putty  color,  warm 
gray,  and  tan  that  is  not  too  warm  or  too  dark  make  excellent 
background  colors  for  rooms  that  are  used  constantly.  If  a  room 
is  sunny,  we  select  for  the  walls,  perhaps,  a  cool  green.  If  the 
room  is  overflooded  with  light,  we  use  a  dull  blue-green  or 
gray-violet  or  some  other  decided  cool  color,  not  too  high  in 
value.  Where  a  room  lacks  sunlight,  a  hue  on  the  warm  side 
of  the  color  wheel  is  more  satisfactory,  such  as  a  neutralized 
orange  above  middle-value,  or  a  tan.  Even  a  dingy  city  room 
with  its  one  window  opening  on  a  dark  court  may  be  made 
sunny  in  effect  by  the  use  of  yellow  or  yellow-orange,  high  in 
value  but  not  too  intense.  | 

Harmony  is  dependent  on  similarity  but  notion  monotony.  * 
Therefore  contrasts  of  color  are  advisable  whercT variety  is  7 
wanted  in  the  wall  surface.  Woodwork  on  doors,  windows,  and 
moldings  gives  opportunity  for  contrast  with  the  wall  color. 
Interesting  variations  may  be  achieved  by  painting  the  wood¬ 
work  a  matching  or  harmonizing  hue,  darker  or  lighter  than 
the  walls  in  value.  The  smaller  the  room,  the  closer  in  value 
should  be  the  walls  and  woodwork.  Where  rooms  open  on  each 
other,  they  will  appear  larger  when  the  walls  are  kept  in 
exactly  the  same  color  or  of  the  same  value  and  intensity 
throughout.  Remember  this  if  decorating  a  small  apartment. 

The  textures  of  walls  and  floors  have  much  to  do  with  the 
design  of  a  room.  Dull  surfaces  appear  to  recede  and  glossy 
surfaces  to  advance.  In  a  small  room,  therefore,  we  avoid 
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highly  polished  floors  and  enameled  walls  or  woodwork.  Wall 
surfaces  permit  a  greater  variety  in  their  textures  than  do  floors. 
They  may  be  papered,  painted,  wainscoted,  covered  with  fabric 
or  mirrors,  or  left  in  the  rough  plaster.  Painted  walls  may  be 
finished  flat,  glazed,  or  stippled,  to  give  variety  in  textures. 
By  giving  a  slight  gloss  to  the  woodwork  and  keeping  the  walls 
flat  or  dull  in  finish,  contrast  in  surface  texture  is  achieved. 

Although  we  have  considered  the  walls  first,  it  is  the  floor 
color  that  generally  gives  the  key  to  the  color  scheme  of  a 
room.  The  covering  for  the  floor,  therefore,  should  be  selected 
before  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  the  walls  is  made.  The 
floor  covering  is  an  expensive  item  and  is  a  more  permanent 
part  of  the  room  than  the  wall  decoration.  Any  color  may  be 
used  on  the  floor  provided  it  is  low  enough  in  value  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  grayed  or  neutralized  to  make  an  effective  background. 
Closely  related  values  and  intensities  in  a  figured  carpet  or  rug 
will  be  found  more  usable  and  pleasing  than  a  confusion  of 
sharply  contrasted  hues.  A  rug  or  carpet  without  a  pattern  is 
restful  and  makes  a  good  foundation  for  the  color  scheme  of 
any  room.  If  a  rug  is  to  make  a  suitable  background  for  the 
furniture,  we  must  not  select  one  with  borders  or  spots  of 
advancing,  or  intense,  color,  or  one  that  is  lighter  than  the  walls. 

FURNITURE 

Any  piece  of  furniture  placed  in  the  room  should  harmonize 
in  line  and  color  with  the  walls,  the  floor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
furniture.  Sets  of  furniture  for  bedrooms,  dining-room,  or 
living-room  are  not  nearly  as  distinctive  as  carefully  assembled 
single  pieces  that  harmonize  either  in  material  and  finish  or  in 
line  quality  and  color.  Some  essential  piece  should  be  selected 
first  and  the  room  built  around  it.  For  a  living-  or  dining-room, 
this  will  be  the  table;  for  a  man’s  study,  the  desk;  for  the  bed¬ 
room,  the  bed.  The  color,  line  quality,  and  texture  of  this  piece 
will  be  the  gauge  in  selecting  the  other  pieces  for  the  room. 
Its  woodwork  limits  to  some  extent  the  choice  of  the  less  im- 
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portant  pieces,  though  by  painting  and  staining,  woods  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  can  be  brought  into  color  harmony,  or  a  varied 
collection  of  chairs  and  sofas  may  be  made  to  look  well  together 
through  the  color  and  texture  of  the  upholstery. 

We  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  each  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  before  we  buy  it.  We  should  build  our  collection  of 
furniture  as  carefully  as  we  would  one  of  prints  or  gems  or 
paintings.  We  need  to  visit  collections  in  museums  or  shops,  so 
as  to  become  familiar  with  furniture  of  fine  lines  and  propor¬ 
tions.  We  can  find  books  in  the  public  libraries  that  will 
acquaint  us  with  the  work  of  the  great  cabinet-  and  furniture- 
makers  of  the  past  and  present.  A  person’s  home  is  the  back¬ 
ground  for  his  life.  The  furniture  for  it  should  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  comfortable.  It  is  wise  to  avoid  the  unusual,  the  novelty 
of  the  moment,  the  passing  fashion.  If  we  want  to  use  antiques, 
we  must  look  for  fine  proportions  and  shapes,  fine  construction 
and  textures,  and  be  on  our  guard  against  making  our  homes 
museums  of  unrelated,  useless,  and  ugly  pieces.  Furniture  is  an 
expensive  item  in  the  family  budget;  it  is  wise  to  accept  advice 
from  an  authority  in  this  field.  Department  stores  often  give 
without  cost  the  help  of  trained  decorators. 

The  arrangement  of  furniture  on  the  floor  and  its  part  in  the 
wall  design  should  both  be  considered.  A  piano  in  a  music  room 


FIG.  2 6.  FLOOR  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  FURNITURE 

or  in  the  living-room  of  a  music-loving  family,  a  library  table, 
a  sideboard,  a  desk,  a  tea  table  in  front  of  a  fireplace  should  be 
so  placed  that  it  dominates  the  room.  A  heavy  piece  of  furniture 
placed  on  one  side  of  a  room  should  be  counterbalanced  in 
some  way.  In  Fig.  26  the  bed  balances  the  dressing-table  in  the 
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girl’s  room.  The  arrangement  of  furniture  should  be  conven¬ 
ient  and  should  give  a  feeling  of  sociability  by  the  setting  up 
or  grouping.  Crisscross  or  diagonal  arrangements  are  not  pleas¬ 
ing,  because  they  oppose  the  structural  lines  of  the  room.  We 
should  remember  this  in  placing  rugs,  tables,  bookcases,  and 
other  furnishings  that  are  rectangular  in  plan. 

The  space  division,  or  design,  of  each  wall  is  made  by  the 
door  and  window  openings,  the  furniture  and  hangings,  which 


FIG.  27.  WALL  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  DARK-AND-LIGHT 

are  shapes  against  the  wall.  A  bisymmetric  wall  arrangement 
suggests  an  arrangement  of  furniture  suitable  to  formal  func¬ 
tions.  A  dining-room  to  be  used  for  formal  dinner  parties,  or  a 
ballroom,  may  call  for  formality  in  wall  arrangements.  In  most 
homes  informal  arrangements  are  more  suitable. 

Whether  light  furniture  is  placed  against  dark  walls,  as  in 
Fig.  27,  or  dark  furniture  against  light  walls,  the  room  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  the  individual  walls,  should  show  a  line  bal¬ 
ance  in  dark-and-light  relationship.  There  should  be  a  domi¬ 
nant  mass  of  dark  on  each  wall  and  the  other  masses  of  dark 
should  be  well  related  to  this  one.  This  dark  mass,  whether 
desk,  highboy,  piano,  or  wall  hanging,  should  have  light  ele¬ 
ments  introduced  to  relieve  monotony.  A  dark  table  calls  for  a 
light  cloth  and  a  dark  bookcase  for  some  bright  books. 

DRAPERIES 

Draperies  include  all  the  hangings  on  windows  and  doors. 
Their  practical  use  is  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light,  to  keep 
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out  drafts  of  cold  air,  and  to  give  privacy.  They  should  be  hung 
so  as  to  be  easily  drawn.  In  the  matter  of  design  they  may  add 
to  the  space  arrangement,  help  the  balance,  and  repeat  the  color 
and  materials  in  the  scheme  of  decoration. 

Draperies  to  the  floor  add  height,  which  is  desirable  in  some 
rooms.  A  formal  room  requires  long  vertical  lines  or  sweeping 
curves  in  the  draperies,  for  which  effects  heavy  materials  are 
best,  while  an  informal  room  is  more  appropriately  decorated 
with  short  casement  curtains,  with  or  without  a  valance,  hung 
so  as  to  be  easily  drawn.  We  must  avoid  fussy  loops  and  scal¬ 
lops,  elaborate  fringes  and  trimmings  on  draperies,  if  we  like 
simplicity  in  design.  Fig.  28  shows  different  types  of  window 
draperies. 

Draperies  may  help  to  balance  the  dark-and-light  of  the 
design  of  a  room  or  wall.  For  instance,  the  color  value  of 
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FIG.  28.  WINDOW  DRAPERIES  AS  LINE  ARRANGEMENTS 


the  furniture  or  carpet  may  be  carried  up  into  the  wall  by  the 
draperies,  and  the  ceiling  value  may  be  carried  down  to  the 
wall  in  the  glass  curtains  of  scrim  or  net.  If  the  furniture  is 
dark  mahogany  or  walnut,  draperies  of  middle  value  or  darker 
may  be  relieved  with  lighter  undercurtains.  The  draperies 
should  be  selected  either  to  relate  to  hue  or  to  contrast  in  hue 
with  the  walls  or  upholstery.  They  may  be  intense  or  neutral,  | 
according  to  personal  preference  and  the  need  to  balance  the 
color  in  the  room.  A  safe  plan  is  to  use  figured  draperies  on 
plain  walls  and  plain  draperies  when  the  wall  is  figured.  Some 
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people  prefer  to  keep  both  walls  and  hangings  in  flat  colors. 
It  is  difficult  to  combine  figured  materials  and  figured  walls 
successfully.  The  fabrics  that  are  used  together  in  furnishing 
should  be  harmonious  in  texture  or  feel.  Muslin,  organdy, 
linen,  cotton,  or  net  curtains  go  best  with  cotton  or  linen  sofa- 
pillows,  bedspread,  or  table  cover.  Taffeta  or  satin  draperies 
are  not  appropriate  with  a  cotton  bedspread. 

WALL  DECORATIONS 

Paintings,  prints,  mirrors,  textiles,  and  tapestries,  when  hung 
in  a  room,  are  shapes  and  masses  of  dark-and-light  in  the  wall 
pattern,  and  therefore  each  should  be  selected  in  relation  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  space  where  it  is  to  hang  and  the  scale 
of  the  room  and  furniture.  Walls  covered  with  figured  papers 
or  fabrics  or  with  wood  paneling  are  best  left  without  added 
decoration.  Mirrors  serve  to  light  and  to  enlarge  a  room.  A 
single  painting  or  textile  carefully  selected  to  fit  a  certain  wall 
space  and  to  balance  in  weight  and  color  with  the  other  fur¬ 
nishings  may  be  the  dominant  note,  and  is  often  sufficient  wall 
decoration  for  a  whole  room.  A  picture  should  be  suited  in 
size  and  shape  to  the  room.  In  a  very  large  room  small  prints 
are  out  of  place,  while  the  wall  of  a  small  room  is  overweighted 
by  even  one  large  picture. 

The  picture  frame  serves  as  a  transition  between  the  picture 
and  the  wall.  We  should  choose  a  type  of  frame  in  harmony 
with  the  picture  and  with  the  room.  A  very  heavy  gilt  frame 
is  out  of  place  in  a  simply  furnished  room.  The  frame  should 
always  be  less  conspicuous  than  the  picture  itself.  Very  narrow 
black  or  brown  frames  are  suitable  for  prints,  etchings,  and 
lithographs.  Mats  are  always  used  on  etchings.  A  watercolor 
that  has  a  decided  line-movement  is  improved  by  a  mat.  Oil 
paintings  and  brown  and  colored  prints  are  best  framed  close 
to  the  picture  without  a  mat.  When  a  print  or  painting  is  to  be 
framed,  the  advice  of  a  reliable  picture-framer  is  a  help. 

In  placing  a  painting,  a  mirror,  or  a  panel,  the  relative  size 
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of  the  mass  with  which  it  is  grouped  must  be  considered  if  a 
satisfactory  result  is  to  be  achieved.  Is  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of 
Fig.  29  the  best  arrangement?  A  heavy  picture  or  hanging 
over  small,  light  pieces  of  furniture  is  just  as  disturbing  as  a 
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FIG.  29.  OVER-MANTEL  PICTURE  ARRANGEMENTS 


small,  light  print  or  painting  over  a  heavy  table,  sideboard, 
desk,  or  fireplace.  Pictures  should  be  at  about  eye  level  if  they 
are  to  be  enjoyed  at  ease.  It  is  not  comfortable  to  have  to  bend 
the  head  back  to  see  a  painting  or  print.  In  the  art  museums 
and  galleries  pictures  are  often  hung  in  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  and  even  “  skied,”  that  is,  hung  as  high  as  the  picture 
molding,  because  of  the  need  to  display  as  many  pictures  as 
possible  in  a  limited  space.  In  a  home,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  out  of  place. 

If  there  are  more  pictures  than  can  well  be  hung,  it  is  best 
to  select  those  that  most  nearly  suit  the  general  scheme,  and 
discard  the  others,  or  set  them  aside  for  future  use.  The  wall 
arrangement  should  be  restful  and  complete,  with  the  fewest 
possible  spots,  with  one  spot  on  each  wall,  whether  furniture 
or  hanging,  dominating.  If  there  are  many  small  pictures  to 
hang,  they  should  be  grouped  definitely  so  as  to  make  one  or 
two  large  masses  on  the  wall.  Heavy  pictures  look  best  when 
hung  from  two  wires  flat  against  the  wall.  The  screw  eyes 
are  placed  very  near  the  top  of  the  frame  and  the  picture  wire 
is  passed  through  both  and  then  around  the  two  picture  hooks 
on  the  molding  and  through  the  screw  eyes  again.  The  ends 
of  the  wire  are  joined  behind  the  frame.  This  method  permits 
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easy  adjustment,  if  the  picture  should  swing  out  of  position. 
Light-weight  pictures  may  be  hung  on  an  invisible  hook  from 
a  short,  concealed  wire,  strung  through  the  screw  eyes  across 
the  back  of  the  frame.  A  painted,  woven,  or  printed  fabric 
large  enough  to  make  a  background  behind  a  piece  of  furniture 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  Such  fabrics  hang  well  from  bamboo 
or  brass  rods,  cut  to  size  and  finished  with  brass  knobs. 

ACCESSORIES 

Small  movable  articles,  such  as  lamp  shades,  boxes,  pottery, 
table  covers,  cushions,  and  plants,  are  called  the  accessories  in 
room  furnishing.  They  give  opportunity  for  using  intense  ac¬ 
cents  of  stimulating  color  that  would  be  tiring  to  the  eyes  and 
wearing  to  the  nerves  if  used  in  large  areas.  There  is  often  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  home  more  attractive  by  selecting  or 
placing  its  accessories,  even  for  one  who  has  nothing  to  say  or 
do  about  its  essential  furnishings.  In  a  small  home  where  the 
j  same  color  scheme  in  walls  and  draperies  has  been  used 
p  throughout  to  give  a  feeling  of  space,  monotony  can  be  avoided 
n  ly  having  the  accessories  in  each  room  individual.  Plants,  win¬ 
dow  boxes,  conservatories,  back  yard,  or  terrace  gardens  may 
add  much  to  the  color  effects  in  a  room. 

Rest  is  produced  by  space  and  order.  The  Chinese  and 
fapanese  are  masters  in  arranging  their  interiors  in  an  exquisite, 
!'  simple,  restful  way.  Beautiful  objects  are  stored  in  cabinets  or 
Tests  and  used  only  on  occasions.  Wall  decorations  and  acces- 
n  sories  are  changed  at  frequent  intervals.  One  criticism  of  Ameri- 
]  :ans  as  homemakers  is  that  we  continue  to  accumulate  and 
|  loard  things  that  have  passed  their  usefulness  and  those  which 
1 1  lave  no  intrinsic  beauty.  Needless  pieces  of  furniture  or  acces- 
l1  sories  clutter  a  room  and  destroy  its  charm.  Wedding  presents, 

;  *ifts  from  well-meaning  friends  who  lack  judgment  or  good 
■  aste,  useless  card  prizes  and  sentimental  keepsakes  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  overdecoration  in  our  homes.  It  is  a  good 
ilan  to  look  occasionally  at  table  or  mantelpiece  and  see  how 
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many  needless  things  there  are  on  it.  A  room  needs  to  be  cleared 
of  unnecessary  things  several  times  a  year.  Taste  in  the  home 
is  shown  not  by  the  number  of  articles,  but  rather  by  the  quality 
of  the  few  essentials.  A  well-arranged  room  has  the  same  unity 
as  a  well-organized  painting  —  every  element  present  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  and  that  beauty  would  be 
marred  by  the  loss  of  any  one  detail.  We  should  each  judge  our 
own  room  by  this  test. 

LIGHTING 

Lighting  the  room  is  part  of  the  problem  of  furnishing.  At 
all  times  glaring  light  is  to  be  avoided.  The  direct  sun  or 
daylight  is  softened  by  shades  and  curtains.  For  the  evening, 
we  must  study  the  spots  in  the  room  where  artificial  light  is 
needed,  such  as  behind  an  armchair  or  on  a  library  table,  and 
have  the  light  there.  Most  of  us  use  too  much  artificial  light  in 
the  home.  The  parts  of  a  room  that  are  not  in  use  need  not  be 
lighted.  Plenty  of  light  concentrated  in  the  used  parts  of  the 
room  —  such  as  the  glow  from  an  open  fire,  a  soft  light  from 
a  reading  lamp,  a  side  light  near  the  desk,  a  bridge  lamp  over 
a  card  table  —  are  both  more  economical  and  more  agreeable 
than  overhead  lights  that  flood  the  room  evenly.  Lamp  shades 
should  be  designed  so  that  they  diffuse  the  light  or  concentrate 
it  where  needed,  but  should  not  be  conspicuous.  Overtrimmed 
taffeta  shades,  overelaborate  hand-painted  ones,  or  shades  of 
brilliant  stained  glass  take  to  themselves  the  attention  that 
should  go  to  the  glow  of  light.  Brilliant  colors  in  lamp  shades 
should  be  avoided.  A  pleasant  effect  is  obtained  by  using  light, 
warm  colors  as  tan  or  rose.  Cool  colors  chill  the  light. 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 

The  characteristics  of  an  epoch  or  a  nation  are  recorded  in 
the  way  the  homes  of  its  people  are  furnished.  The  types  of 
furniture  used  by  the  Dutch  are  masculine,  sturdy,  and  solidly 
built.  The  French  furniture  of  Louis  the  XIV  period  is  richly 
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ornate  and  luxurious,  and  that  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  reflects  the  feminine  domination  of  the  court  of 
France  in  the  grace  of  its  line  and  softness  of  its  textures.  The 
decoration  and  furniture  of  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Fon- 
tainbleau  still  recall  the  stately  magnificence  of  eighteenth- 
century  France.  Our  early  American  homes  were  furnished  in 


FIG.  30.  INTERIOR,  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  HOUSE 


a  way  adapted  to  the  modest  and  simple  needs  of  the  colonists, 
and  modified  to  fit  the  locality,  the  available  materials,  and  the 
traditions  and  customs  of  each  colony.  Later,  as  the  colonies 
prospered,  the  interiors  of  these  homes  were  decorated  by  the 
cabinetmakers  in  a  formal,  chaste  style  to  harmonize  with  the 
exteriors.  In  the  eighteenth-century  room  from  the  house  of 
Samuel  Powel  of  Philadelphia,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  New  York  (Fig.  30),  we  see  the  classical  influence 
in  the  beautifully  molded  paneling,  the  simple  meander  pat- 
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tern  of  the  cornice,  and  the  framed  panel  of  the  overmantel 
surmounted  by  a  dignified  broken  pediment.  One  wall  is 
covered  with  Chinese  wallpaper.  The  chairs  and  tables,  with 
their  cabriole  legs,  and  the  tall  clock  are  fine  examples  of 
eighteenth-century  furniture  made  just  previous  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  by  American  craftsmen  under  the  influence  of  Chippen¬ 
dale,  the  English  furniture  maker.  The  porcelain  statuettes  on 
the  mantelpiece,  portraits  of  sympathizers  with  the  colonists 
in  the  struggle  for  independence,  are  placed  there  as  a  reminder 
of  the  ardent  patriotism  of  those  days,  which  was  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  home  furnishings. 

After  the  industrial  revolution  of  1830,  brought  about 
through  the  invention  of  machinery,  machine-made  house¬ 
hold  articles  became  fashionable.  The  furniture  designers  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  the  patterns  and  proportions  of  the  earlier  hand¬ 
made  furniture,  but  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  originals  was 
lost  through  exaggerations  or  the  sacrifice  of  good  proportions. 
Later  on,  period  furniture  became  the  vogue.  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  types  of  decorations  and  furniture  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  American  homes,  whether  or  not  the  style  was 
appropriate  for  the  scale  of  the  rooms  and  the  family  and 
social  life  of  its  occupants. 

Today  our  homes  reflect  the  changes  coming  so  swiftly  in 
the  world  about  us.  The  lines  of  modern  architecture  affect  the 
lines  of  interiors  as  well  as  exteriors.  Ceilings  are  lower  and 
windows  differently  proportioned.  The  decorator,  tired  of  the 
traditional  approach  and  traditional  materials,  seeks  to  create 
original  effects.  Sometimes  he  will  have  each  wall  a  different, 
color  to  reduce  the  effect  of  shadows.  Linoleum,  cork,  glass, 
bakelite,  and  thin  veneer  of  rare  woods  give  new  wall  textures. 
Furniture  is  made  of  rare  woods,  of  tubing  of  aluminum,  steel, 
copper,  or  brass  combined  with  pigskin,  snakeskin,  leather,  or 
upholstery  fabrics.  Originality  in  choice  of  material  and  in  fine 
and  unusual  combinations  of  colors  and  textures  is  the  decora¬ 
tor’s  aim.  Simple  and  practical  designs  that  fit  individual  needs 
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ire  shown  in  built-in  furniture  as  well  as  in  the  movable  furni- 
ure  and  the  accessories.  Along  with  comfort  and  function,  or 
jse,  beauty  of  proportion  and  simplicity  of  line  are  achieved. 
Applied  decoration  is  subordinated  or  entirely  eliminated.  In- 


MODERN  INTERIOR 


FIG.  31. 

teriors  have  resulted  that  are  as  satisfying  to  the  modern  mind 
is  Colonial  interiors  were  to  the  eighteenth-century  American. 
s|Present-day  style  in  architecture  and  interiors  is  called  the  mod¬ 
ern  or  junctional  style.  The  room  shown  in  Fig.  31  has  peach 
zolored  walls,  deep  blue  carpet,  and  blue-green  upholstery  and 
langings. 

Whether  Colonial  or  modern,  whether  in  a  factory  district 
z>r  in  a  millionaires’  row,  a  home  that  is  well  located,  planned 
or  comfort  and  convenience,  and  decorated  and  furnished  in 
>  1  fine  way  brings  comfort  to  the  body,  joy  and  gladness  in 
moments  of  gaiety,  and  peace  and  quiet  when  the  mind  and 
pirit  need  them. 
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EXERCISES 


1.  Find  and  mount  for  your  notebook  some  floor  plans  of  apartments 
and  private  dwellings.  State  on  each  whether  it  shows  (a)  convenient 
arrangement,  (b)  cross-ventilation,  (c)  well-proportioned  rooms,  (d) 
other  advantages.  State  the  disadvantages,  if  any. 

Discussion:  What  are  the  usual  differences  between  city  apartments 
and  suburban  homes  in  regard  to  (a)  size  and  height  of  rooms,  (b) 
placing  of  windows  and  doors,  radiators,  and  fireplaces,  (c)  cross¬ 
ventilation,  (d)  closet  and  storage  space?  What  are  the  reasons  for  these 
differences  ? 

2.  Make  a  floor  plan,  approximately  to  scale,  of  a  city  apartment  or  of 
a  house  in  the  suburbs. 

3.  a.  What  room  in  the  plan  made  in  Exercise  2  would  you  like  to 
decorate  and  furnish?  Make  a  sketch  of  one  wall  of  this  room,  indicating 
also  floor  and  ceiling.  Try  to  get  fine  proportions  in  the  wall  itself  and  in 
the  spaces  that  you  are  going  to  create  within  it.  Show  door  and  win¬ 
dow  openings,  molding,  window  trim,  and  fireplace  or  radiator. 

b.  Decide  on  the  furnishings  that  you  think  are  essential  to  make 
your  room  comfortable  and  livable.  In  placing  your  furniture,  will  a 
formal  or  informal  arrangement  be  appropriate? 

c.  Show  in  your  sketch  how  the  wall  will  look  after  the  furniture, 
hangings,  and  wall  decorations  (pictures,  prints,  fabrics,  mirrors)  have 
been  set  in  place.  Keep  them  in  correct  scale. 

d.  Find  examples  for  your  notebook  of  the  style  of  furniture  that  you 
would  like.  What  will  you  consider  in  making  your  selections? 

4.  (a)  Collect  samples  of  materials  for  the  draperies,  upholstery,  and 
curtains,  (b)  Plan  the  color  scheme  for  your  room,  (c)  On  the  sketch  for 
Exercise  3  paint  the  wall,  floor,  and  ceiling.  Then  paint  the  hangings  and 
furniture.  Colored  papers  or  crayons  may  be  used. 

5.  Design  a  rug  for  your  room.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions:  (a) 
hooked  rug  with  a  flower,  or  an  animal,  or  a  landscape  motif;  (b)  a 
plaid  rug  or  a  rug  with  an  abstract  design  suited  to  the  line  scheme  of 
your  room. 

6.  Read  in  an  encyclopedia  or  art  history  and  make  a  report  on  one 
of  the  following:  (a)  seventeenth-century  Colonial  furniture;  (b)  Louis 
XIV  styles  in  interiors  and  furnishings;  (c)  Sheraton,  Chippendale,  and 
Hepplewhite,  the  famous  cabinetmakers;  (d)  modern  furniture.  Col 
lect  examples  from  newspapers  and  magazines  to  illustrate  your  report. 

7.  Visit  a  museum  or  a  department  store  where  there  are  room  ar¬ 
rangements  on  exhibition.  The  American  Wing  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  have  fine  collections  of  furniture  set  up  as  rooms.  Select  one 
room  that  you  like,  take  time  to  study  its  arrangement  in  detail,  and 
make  a  report  on  it.  Illustrate  your  report  with  sketches  or  museum 
prints. 
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V.  ART  IN  DRESS 


Success  in  life  depends  largely  on  the  impression  made  in 
chool  and  college,  in  business  and  society.  Such  impressions 
tre  based  to  some  extent  on  the  way  one  dresses.  Therefore, 
he  problem  of  selecting  clothes  and  knowing  how  and  when 
o  wear  them  deserves  attention.  A  knowledge  of  art  will  help 
n  choosing  a  well-designed  and  becoming  suit  and  its  correct 
iccessories  —  hat,  shoes,  hosiery,  gloves,  handkerchief,  and 
land  bag.  It  will  help  build  a  wardrobe  sufficiently  varied  to 
neet  the  needs  of  all  occasions  and  seasons  so  that  every  item 
idded  to  it  will  harmonize  with  those  already  in  it.  These 
juestions  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  a  new  garment: 
s  it  well  designed  ?  Is  it  suited  to  my  personality  ?  My  build  ? 
dy  complexion?  Is  it  well  within  the  family  budget?  And 
vhen  dressing  for  an  occasion,  the  question  is:  Is  this  costume 
:orrect  for  the  time  and  place  ? 

Design  in  dress  is  based  on  fine  relationships  of  line,  dark- 
ind-light,  and  color.  The  term  line  as  used  in  dress  design 
neans  the  contour  or  outline  of  the  suit  or  dress  and  its  acces- 
ories.  Line  includes  as  well  the  shapes  within  the  outline  (or 
ilhouette)  made  by  edges,  seams,  and  trimmings  (Fig.  36). 
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FIG.  32.  LINE  SCHEMES  IN  DRESS 


Choosing  the  cut  of  a  coat,  suit,  or  dress  is  choosing  the  line 
lesign,  and  this  is  as  important  as  the  choice  of  fabric  and 
:olor. 

The  character  of  the  line  in  a  dress  expresses  certain  qualities. 
Straight  vertical  lines  (Fig.  32a)  suggest  simplicity,  strength, 
md  dignity  and  are  suited  to  formal  occasions.  In  a  dinner 
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coat,  a  formal  dinner  dress  or  a  bridal  veil,  vertical  lines  pre¬ 
dominate.  Horizontal  lines  (Fig.  32b)  suggest  the  informality 
of  sport  clothes.  Horizontals  combined  with  vertical  lines 
(Fig.  32c)  give  a  balanced  effect.  Curved  lines  may  be  weak 
and  fussy  (Fig.  32d)  or  they  may  be  strong  and  rhythmic 
(Fig.  32e).  Diagonal  lines  suggest  movement  and  may  give 
added  length.  If  broken  too  much,  they  give  a  feeling  of  unrest. 

A  costume  is  a  design  not  only  in  line  but  also  in  dark-and- 
light,  as  results  of  the  color  and  textures  of  the  fabrics.  The 
color  of  the  wearer’s  hair  and  skin  is  part 
of  the  value  scheme  of  an  ensemble.  We 
have  learned  that  equal  areas  of  light  and 
dark  are  less  pleasing  than  unequal  areas. 

If  the  dark  area  in  Fig.  33  represents  a 
skirt  and  the  light  area  a  blouse,  (a)  is 
less  pleasing  than  (b)  or  (c).  Light  areas 
in  a  suit  or  frock  may  be  relieved  by  in¬ 
troducing  darks,  and  the  dark  areas  may  have  lights  added. 
A  black  bow-tie  breaks  the  large  area  of  a  white  shirt,  and  a 
colored  handkerchief  is  often  used  as  a  spot  of  light  to  give 
relief  to  the  large  dark  mass  of  the  coat.  These  details  help 
to  balance  the  dark-and-light  scheme.  As  a  de¬ 
sign  in  values,  in  Fig.  34  (b)  is  better  than  (a). 

Closely  related  values  are  not  conspicuous,  and 
we  do  not  tire  of  them  easily.  Where  the  color 
values  are  close,  delightful  variations  in  hues 
may  be  selected.  The  textures  and  patterns 
of  fabrics  used  in  clothing  have  much  to  do 
with  the  appearance  of  light  or  dark.  Shining 
materials  have  sharp  high  lights  and  dark  shadows;  because 
of  this,  they  are  harder  to  wear  than  fabrics  without  luster. 
Velvets  and  all  pile  materials  have  soft,  blending,  close  values 
and  are  more  generally  becoming. 

The  third  element  of  design  in  dress  is  color.  We  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  living  in  an  age  that  is  colorful  and  which  permits 
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us  to  express  ourselves  through  color  in  our  clothes.  Men  and 
Doys  are  beginning  to  think  more  of  color  than  formerly.  In 
past  ages  men  wore  as  colorful  clothes  as  women.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  aristocrats  discarded  elaborate 
and  brightly  colored  clothing  and  accepted  the  simple,  drab- 
bued  dress  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  Dark  clothing,  severe  in 
line,  became  conventional,  France  setting  the  fashion  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  then  as  now.  Men  still  conform  to  a  great 
extent  to  this  custom  inaugurated  over  a  century  ago.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  back  color  to  their  garments. 
Bright  socks,  neckties,  handkerchiefs,  hat  bands,  and  sweaters 
are  worn  today  not  only  by  college  students,  but  by  men  and 
aoys  generally.  Navy  blue,  brown,  gray,  and  black,  once  the 
only  accepted  colors  for  men’s  wear,  are  being  supplemented  by 
subdued  tones  of  violet,  dull  orange,  and  green.  Brilliant  colors 
are  used  in  their  sweaters  and  sport  clothes. 

To  plan  becoming  and  suitable  color  schemes  for  the  ward¬ 
robe  one  should  know  how  colors  affect  each  other,  how  to 
combine  colors  harmoniously,  and  how  to  use  color  according 
to  the  principles  of  design  —  proportion,  rhythm,  dominance, 
and  balance.  (Read  again  the  chapter  on  color,  and  review  the 
color  exercises.)  As  has  been  said  before  a  color  may  be  empha¬ 
sized  by  placing  it  next  to  one  that  is  a  contrast  in  hue  or 
value  and  it  may  be  subdued  by  a  color  near  to  itself  in  hue  and 
value.  A  beautiful  complexion  may  be  enhanced  by  wearing 
dark  colors  that  give  a  contrast  in  values  or  by  wearing  light 
colors  that  contrast  with  the  hue  of  the  complexion.  A  light- 
pink  dance  frock  does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  shell-pink 
complexion  as  much  as  turquoise  blue  or  light  jade-green  will. 
Golden  glints  in  the  hair  will  be  lost  against  a  golden-yellow 
frock,  but  will  be  striking  in  contrast  against  one  of  rich 
golden-brown. 

Those  who  have  learned  to  combine  colors  into  harmonious 
groups  in  design  problems  will  find  it  easy  to  apply  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  choosing  colors  for  the  wardrobe.  Related  or  analogous 
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harmonies,  opposed  or  complementary  color  combinations, 
saturated  and  monochromatic  color  schemes,  are  used  in  dress  - 
design.  Feeling  for  fine  proportions  and  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  design  will  help  any  one  decide  how  to  distribute  , 
the  colors  in  a  costume  and  how  much  of  each  to  use. 

By  trying  continually  to  judge  the  design  qualities  of  clothes , 
one  will  soon  be  able  to  recognize  a  well-designed  garment  as  j 
one  that  is  harmonious  in  line,  value,  and  color  relationships, 
and  will  know,  too,  when  and  why  an  article  of  clothing  lacks 
beauty.  However  well  designed  a  frock  or  a  suit,  it  should  fit 
the  personality,  the  build,  and  the  complexion  of  the  wearer. 

PERSONALITY 

Through  a  choice  of  clothes  personality  is  emphasized.  Tem-  i 
perament,  facial  expression,  and  gestures,  the  way  one  thinks 
and  acts,  the  way  one  walks  and  talks,  one’s  manners,  one’s 
occupations  and  hobbies,  make  up  the  personality  that  is  to  find 
expression  in  clothes.  No  two  persons  are  exactly  alike  in  all  ! 
respects,  but  we  may  group  those  who  are  somewhat  similar  in 
disposition  and  temperament  as  belonging  to  the  same  person¬ 
ality  type.  In  order  to  establish  some  basis  for  comparison  let  us 
for  convenience  name  three  types  of  girls,  and  three  types  of 
boys,  and  try  to  see  how  each  type  is  best  expressed  through 
the  cut,  the  texture,  and  the  color  of  clothes. 

The  romantic  type  of  girl  is  youthful,  buoyant,  and  happy. 
Gentleness,  graciousness,  charm  of  manner  and  speech,  are 
characteristics.  The  ingenue  belongs  to  this  type.  Soft,  grace¬ 
ful  lines  made  by  flounces,  ruffles,  and  bows,  or  the  crispness 
of  tulles,  organdies,  and  taffetas,  build  up  her  picturesque 
silhouette.  Subtle  value  and  hue  relationships  are  generally 
selected  for  color  schemes.  The  draped  and  trailing  skirt,  the 
pinched  waist,  panniers  and  balloon  sleeves,  ruffles  and  fur¬ 
belows,  emphasize  the  lines  of  the  romantic  type. 

The  independent  type  of  girl  is  unaffected,  unassuming, 
frank  and  easy  in  manner,  and  is  often  fond  of  athletics  or 
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outdoor  sports.  It  is  a  well-balanced  type  that  never  goes  to  ex¬ 
tremes  in  dress.  The  girl  of  this  type  is  little  swayed  by  fashions 
as  they  come  and  go,  but  she  never  seems  out  of  fashion.  She 
looks  well  in  simple  styles.  Moderation  is  her  keynote.  She 
likes  clothes  put  together  in  a  structural  way  rather  than  with 
clever  or  unusual  cuts  and  drapes.  On  occasion  she  likes  con¬ 
trasts  in  color  and  pattern.  Failles,  tweeds,  poplins,  knitted 
materials  that  resist  the  weather,  flat  crepes,  and  georgettes  give 
a  tailored  effect  to  the  independent  type. 

The  classical  type  is  characterized  by  dignity,  strength,  force, 
and  poise.  A  girl  of  this  type  will  find  that  long,  severe  lines 
will  add  dignity;  unbroken  silhouettes  will  be  forceful  and 
strong.  A  very  striking  and  dramatic  girl  may  wear  diagonal 
lines  and  vivid  contrasts.  Rich,  lustrous  fabrics  and  conspicuous 
patterns  are  suited  to  the  classical  type,  and  they  may  be  draped 
in  long  folds  suggestive  of  the  drapery  of  a  Greek  goddess. 
Daring  but  choice  color  combinations,  or  black  and  white  with 
accents  of  brilliant  color  are  well  suited  to  set  off  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  classical  type. 

Among  boys  we  may  name  the  youthful  type,  the  athletic 
type  —  that  is  sturdy  and  fond  of  sports  —  and  the  more  de¬ 
veloped  boy  who  is  more  grown-up  and  perhaps  thinks  more 
of  his  clothes  than  either  of  the  other  two  —  the  manly  type. 

The  youthful  boy  will  wear  coats  and  suits  that  are  cut  with 
gently  rounded  lines,  that  are  of  closely  contrasting  colors  and 
values.  Soft  textures  like  homespuns  and  tweeds,  and  small 
patterns  in  sweaters,  scarves,  and  stockings,  seem  best  fitted  to 
him,  for  he  is  still  quite  boyish. 

The  athletic  type,  the  regular  fellow  who  is  fond  of  sports 
and  outdoors,  will  select  clothes  that  are  heavier  in  effect  to 
suit  his  more  sturdy  personality.  Horizontal  lines  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  verticals.  He  can  carry  more  decided  contrasts  in 
hues  and  in  values  than  the  boyish  type  can.  Patterns  in  sweat¬ 
ers  and  socks,  handkerchiefs  and  scarves,  need  not  be  too 
delicate.  And  fabrics  will  be  such  as  can  stand  hard  wear. 
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Closely  woven  stuffs,  heavy  worsteds,  and  leather  fit  into  the 
wardrobe  of  the  rugged  athletic  type. 

The  manly  type  is  particular  about  the  cut  and  fit  of  his 
clothes.  Vertical  lines  add  to  his  dignified  appearance.  He 
chooses  the  colors  of  the  accessories  with  care. 

It  must  be  understood  that  differences  in  types  are  not 
sharply  defined.  A  youthful  athletic  boy  may  partake  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  types,  and  there  may  be  a  girl  who  is  the 
dramatic  ingenue.  A  pleasing  personality  is  an  asset.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  dress  will  help  each  one  to  express  personality, 
to  emphasize  desirable  characteristics  and  to  minimize  unde¬ 
sirable  ones. 


BUILD 

A  fine  build  and  correct  posture  help  toward  distinction  in 
dress,  because  well-designed  clothes  follow  the  lines  of  the 
form  and  do  not  distort  or  exaggerate  it.  A  knowledge  of 
how  we  react  to  line  and  to  dark-and-light  will  help  in  select¬ 
ing  clothes  that  will  minimize  defects  in  build  and  bring  out 
good  points.  (Study  the  diagrams  on  pages  51  and  52.) 

Those  of  average  build  have  a  much  wider  choice  in  cut, 
pattern,  and  textures  than  the  persons  who  are  too  short  or  too 
tall,  too  slim  or  too  stout,  and  may  select  what  their  taste 
dictates. 

Those  who  are  short  should  select  styles  where  the  vertical 
line  is  evident  in  cut  and  in  trimmings,  because  a  right  use  of 
vertical  lines  can  add  to  the  apparent  height.  If  striped  materi¬ 
als  are  used,  the  stripes  should  run  vertically.  If  they  are  pro¬ 
nounced  in  pattern  they  should  not  be  used  crosswise.  Hori¬ 
zontals  are  to  be  avoided  as  they  are  apt  to  make  one  look 
shorter.  A  long-waisted  frock  or  an  extremely  short-waisted 
one  is  best  for  this  type,  because  the  natural  waistline  gives  an 
unpleasant  division  into  halves.  Sweater  and  trousers,  or  blouse 
and  skirt,  should  be  closely  related  rather  than  contrasting  in 
value,  that  is,  dark-and-light. 
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Those  who  are  tall  or  slim  should  avoid  decidedly  vertical 
lines.  They  should  select  styles  where  the  horizontal  is  notice¬ 
able.  Full  skirts,  loose  blouses,  soft  fichus,  frills,  tucks,  ruffles, 
and  loose  sleeves  are  generally  becoming  to  this  build.  The  tall 
or  slim  can  safely  wear  either  plain  or  patterned  satins  and 
lustrous  taffetas.  Black  silk  or  woolen  crepe  will  make  them 
look  taller  and  slimmer,  and  light,  lustrous  materials  will  make 
them  look  heavier.  They  can  afford  to  wear  contrasts  of  value 
and  color  in  the  ensemble.  Long-haired  light  furs  will  give  them 
added  breadth. 

The  neck  line,  the  length  of  coat  and  skirt,  and  the  cut  of  the 
sleeve  need  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  individual.  A  low  collar 
on  a  long  neck  makes  the  neck  seem  longer.  The  length  of  the 
coat  and  the  way  it  buttons  are  both  important  for  the  ex¬ 
tremely  stout  person  or  the  very  tall  thin  one.  A  short  coat  that 
buttons  high  makes  a  person  look  stouter.  The  effect  would  be 
increased  by  a  wide  belt  set  high  on  the  coat, 
as  shown  in  men’s  styles  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Knickers  and  especially  “  plus  fours  ”  tend  to 
shorten  a  boy’s  figure.  A  girl  looks  taller  in 
long  skirts  than  she  does  in  short  ones. 

For  those  inclined  to  be  stout  wisely  planned 
curves  in  the  line  scheme  will  reduce  the  ap¬ 
parent  roundness,  whereas  severely  straight  lines 
will  emphasize  it.  Different  kinds  of  neck  lines 
should  be  tried  to  discover  which  is  the  most 
becoming. 

A  stout  person  should  avoid  striking  contrasts 
in  dark-and-light  and  so  with  a  dark  skirt  should 
wear  a  light  blouse  only  with  a  coat.  Dark-and- 
light  contrasts  will  call  attention  to  size.  Black  and  colors 
below  middle  value  generally  reduce  it.  The  best  fabrics  for 
this  build  are  those  without  luster.  Satins,  taffeta,  and  some 
lustrous  velvets  that  produce  high  lights  will  add  to  the  effect 
of  size  and  therefore  will  not  be  becoming,  while  flat  crepes, 
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georgettes,  and  velvets  that  have  soft,  blending  lights  in  close 
values  will  be  more  flattering. 

Contrasts  of  value  in  the  ensemble  are  often  used  to  offset 
physical  peculiarities.  A  tall  man  will  look  shorter  in  a  dark 
blue  coat  with  white  trousers,  as  in  Fig.  35a,  than  in  a  dark 
coat  with  dark  trousers,  as  in  Fig.  35b.  A  stout  girl  will  look 
slimmer  in  a  white  dress  or  slip  that  is  partly  concealed  by  a 
dark  coat  or  full-length  tunic  blouse,  leaving  a  light  panel  from 
neck  to  hem,  as  in  Fig.  35c,  than  in  a  white  dress  without  the 
coat,  as  in  Fig.  33d.  The  area  in  (d)  is  unbroken  from  left  to 
right  and  looks  broader  than  the  broken  area  in  (c),  because 
the  dark  areas  in  (c)  recede  into  the  background  and  the  eye 
measures  the  width  by  the  white  strip. 

COMPLEXION 

Complexion  as  well  as  personality  and  build  should  influence 
choice  of  clothes.  Each  individual  should  study  himself  or 
herself  in  a  mirror  by  daylight,  preferably  by  a  north  light, 
and  learn  his  or  her  own  color  type.  This  is  the  way  to  find  out 
which  feature  —  eyes,  hair,  or  skin  —  is  most  attractive  in  color, 
and  which  should  be  subordinated  because  its  color  is  drab  or 
unattractive.  A  general  rule  in  choosing  color  schemes  for  a 
wardrobe  is  to  dress  to  your  best  features  by  directing  attention 
to  them.  Unattractive  features  may  be  made  less  noticeable  by 
selecting  colors  that  will  direct  attention  away  from  them.  A 
boy  who  does  not  like  the  color  of  his  hair  can  build  a  color 
scheme  that  will  draw  attention  to  his  eyes.  A  girl  can  learn 
to  choose  colors  that  will  set  off  a  naturally  beautiful  skin. 

Which  are  best,  cool  or  warm  colors?  A  person  of  the  cool 
type  has  blue  or  gray  eyes  and  a  delicate,  cool,  rose-pink  skin 
and  lips.  The  colors  on  the  cool  side  of  the  color  wheel  enhance 
such  natural  coloring.  Those  with  brown  eyes  and  ruddy,  olive, 
or  brown  skin  should  build  their  general  color  scheme  on  the 
warm  side  of  the  color  wheel,  anywhere  from  yellows  through 
reds  —  not,  of  course,  at  full  intensity. 
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The  pale  or  ash-blond,  because  of  lack  of  color,  looks  best 
in  light  colors  that  are  grayed.  Against  such  pastel  shades  pale¬ 
ness  is  not  noticeable,  while  against  intense  color  a  pale  pink 
complexion  becomes  chalky  white.  The  ash-blond  does  best  to 
dress  to  the  eyes.  This  cool  type  should  wear  gray-blue  or  green- 
blue  of  medium  value  and  avoid  intense  yellow  and  orange,  as 
they  pale  the  color  of  blond  hair.  Deep  colors,  like  purple, 
should  also  be  avoided,  because  by  contrast  they  make  fair  hair 
look  colorless.  Values  that  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
hair  are  less  effective  for  the  blond  than  values  that  are  slightly 
darker  or  lighter  than  the  hair. 

The  one  who  has  golden  or  coppery  glints  in  the  hair  will 
want  to  hold  these  and  emphasize  such  color  by  wearing 
contrasting  hues,  values,  or  intensities.  This  type  can  use  colors 
much  more  intense  than  the  pale  blond  and  if  the  eyes  are 
brown,  will  do  well  to  wear  the  warm  colors,  from  grayed 
yellow  to  grayed  red.  Pure  yellow,  mustard,  purple,  and  red¬ 
dish  tan  should  be  avoided  by  the  colorful  blond. 

The  auburn-haired  can  wear  the  coppery-orange  colors,  the 
tans,  and  in  fact  almost  all  the  colors  on  the  warm  side  of  the 
color  wheel.  Titian,  the  great  Venetian  artist,  preferred  coppery 
coloring  to  all  others.  Because  he  painted  so  many  auburn¬ 
haired  girls  and  women,  that  type  is  now  known  as  the  Titian¬ 
haired.  To  subdue  too  great  intensity  in  the  hair,  this  type 
should  pick  out  for  a  costume  a  color  of  greater  intensity,  per¬ 
haps  a  brilliant  orange  or  green.  Those  whose  hair  is  attractive 
will  feature  it  by  the  correct  color-setting.  It  will  harmonize 
beautifully  in  a  scheme  of  color  that  is  near  its  own  in  hue, 
value,  and  intensity.  Dull,  dark,  reddish-brown,  dull-green,  and 
dull-orange  tones  will  make  a  close  harmony  with  the  hair  if 
of  the  same  value.  Or  this  type  can  wear  the  opposing  or  com¬ 
plementary  color,  blue-green,  either  in  large  masses  —  if  not 
too  intense  —  or  in  small  brilliant  spots,  as  in  a  string  of  jade 
beads  or  a  scarf,  or  a  necktie.  Colors  in  harsh  contrast  with  the 
hair  must  be  avoided,  as  clear  cold-blue,  blue-purple,  or  cold 
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gray  —  bright  yellow  also.  If  auburn  hair  is  the  key  of  the  color 
scheme,  no  color  in  the  ensemble  should  be  more  vivid  or 
intense  than  the  hair  color.  Jade,  amber,  topaz,  carnelian,  and 
old  gold  are  good  choices  in  jewelry,  and  these  same  jewel 
colors  may  be  used  in  neckties  and  scarves. 

The  brunette,  either  brown-  or  black-haired,  is  able  to  wear 
a  much  wider  range  of  colors  than  a  blond  because  the  brunette 
coloring  is  not  easily  subdued.  The  cool  brunette  with  blue  eyes 
and  delicate  pink  skin  has  a  decided  value  contrast  in  hair  and 
skin  and  will  look  best  in  colors  that  lean  toward  the  blue  or 
cool  side  of  the  wheel,  such  as  violet,  blue-violet,  red-purple, 
blue,  blue-green,  and  green.  Jewelry  set  with  sapphires,  ame¬ 
thyst,  or  jade  will  give  suitable  notes  of  color.  The  brunette 
with  high  skin  color  and  brown  eyes  can  wear  yellow,  yellow- 
orange,  orange,  red,  and  certain  dull  violet-reds.  This  type  will 
look  best  in  the  range  of  reds  and  yellows,  subdued  to  the  right 
intensity.  Dark-eyed  Spanish  beauties  wear  these  combinations. 
Blue,  blue-green,  and  violet  are  to  be  avoided.  A  skin  that  is 
too  red  may  be  reduced  in  redness  by  a  contrast  of  a  red  or  a 
wine  color  of  fairly  high  intensity,  which  will  make  the  skin 
paler  by  contrast.  The  ruddy-complexioned  person  can  wear 
much  more  intense  color  than  any  other  type. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  skin  rather  than  the  hair  should  decide  the 
color  choices.  The  olive-skinned  or  sallow  have  too  much  yellow 
in  the  skin.  They  can  subdue  it  by  avoiding  colors  that  are  too 
intense.  Greens  and  blues  are  not  for  them.  If  they  have  blue 
eyes,  the  dull,  cool  colors  will  be  best  —  dull  blues,  blue-greens, 
and  purples.  If  they  have  brown  eyes  with  olive  skin,  they  can 
choose  colors  on  the  warm  side  of  the  wheel  from  yellow  to 
red,  provided  they  are  dull  enough.  Tan  and  brown  and  dark 
wine  color  will  be  becoming  to  them  and  the  yellow  in  yellow- 
greens  will  reduce  the  yellow  in  their  skin.  In  any  case,  it  is 
well  to  wear  next  the  face,  in  collar  or  trimming,  cream-white 
or  a  warm  tint  rather  than  blue-white,  and  to  relieve  large 
areas  of  dark  colors  with  accents  of  bright  trimmings  or 
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jewelry.  The  addition  of  a  small  note  of  hue  or  value  contrast 
will  often  turn  an  unbecoming  costume  into  a  successful  one 
for  the  olive-  or  sallow-skinned  person. 

Brown-skinned  persons  should  keep  to  the  warm  side  of  the 
color  wheel.  Dull  oranges  and  subdued  yellows,  tans,  warm 
greens,  and  browns  in  a  wide  range  of  values  and  intensities 
can  be  combined  successfully  for  their  type.  Violets  and  blues 
are  unbecoming.  A  brown  skin  appears  darker  against  clothes 
that  are  lighter  than  it  in  value.  A  pair  of  white  gloves  on  sun- 
tanned  arms  seems  to  deepen  the  tan.  Brown  and  sun-tan  make 
good  backgrounds  for  vivid  color-combinations  in  brilliant  in¬ 
tensities.  To  tone  down  tan  or  brown  skin,  colors  of  nearly  the 
same  value  and  subdued  intensity,  on  the  warm  side  of  the 
color  wheel,  are  needed.  The  beauty  of  a  brown  skin  will  be 
entirely  lost  against  a  cold  blue,  a  vivid  red,  or  a  deep  violet. 
On  brown  skin,  pongee  color  and  deep  cream  are  better  than 
pure  white. 

Distinction  in  color  choices  comes  with  practice  and  not  by 
following  rules.  It  is  a  help  to  collect  and  keep  samples  of 
colored  dress  and  suit  fabrics,  and  to  try  to  combine  them  in 
various  pleasing  color  schemes.  These  combinations  need  not 
be  such  as  are  in  fashion  at  the  moment.  They  should  express 
the  taste  of  the  collector. 

Each  individual  should  think  out  carefully  for  the  entire 
wardrobe  a  color  scheme  that  will  blend  in  lovely  harmonies. 
No  color,  even  though  the  person  likes  it  as  a  color  in  itself, 
should  be  introduced  into  it  unless  it  fits  into  this  scheme. 
Then  when  the  individual  garments  are  combined  the  whole 
result  will  be  satisfying  in  color. 

ACCESSORIES 

Accessories,  as  has  been  said  before,  are  all  the  articles  worn 
with  a  costume.  They  make  or  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
ensemble.  The  principles  of  design  should  be  the  guide  in 
choosing  the  accessories  of  any  costume. 
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The  hat  is  the  most  important  accessory,  and  should  be 
carefully  related  to  the  ensemble  or  complete  costume  in  line, 
color,  and  fabric.  When  trying  on  a  hat,  one  needs  to  look  in  a 
full-length  mirror  to  get  the  effect  of  the  ensemble.  The  shape 
of  the  face  and  the  head,  as  well  as  the  general  build,  is  to  be 
considered  when  selecting  a  hat.  The  crown  of  the  hat  should 
be  as  wide  as  the  face.  A  close-fitting  hat  makes  a  large  face 
look  larger.  Hats  may  be  chosen  to  repeat  the  color  of  shoes 
and  hand  bag  or  to  relate  closely  in  color  to  the  costume.  A  hat 
should  harmonize  in  material  or  in  texture  with  the  fabrics 
with  which  it  is  worn.  With  a  camel’s-hair  coat  a  silk  hat  is  not 
appropriate.  Felt  may  be  worn  with  all  wool  textures.  Velvet 
hats  are  appropriate  with  soft  rich  fabrics,  velours,  velvets,  and 
furs.  The  hat  both  frames  the  face  and  completes  the  line  of  the 
ensemble.  It  should  not  by  color  or  line  attract  notice  away 
from  the  picture  it  frames.  A  simple  hat  is  always  in  good 
taste. 

Shoes  and  hosiery  are  important  accessories  that  may  make 
or  mar  the  effect  of  a  costume.  They  should  be  correct  in  color, 
in  texture,  and  in  design.  A  person  of  taste  does  not  select  a 
shoe  that  makes  the  foot  conspicuous.  A  shoe  should  be  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  foot.  A  bow  or  buckle 
may  be  used  to  narrow  a  broad  foot.  The  well-shaped  foot 
needs  no  decoration,  and  is  best  set  off  in  a  shoe  of  simple  lines. 
Selecting  stockings  too  light  in  value  to  harmonize  with  the 
ensemble  is  a  common  error.  For  daytime,  stockings  are  worn 
to  match  in  value  the  frock  or  suit  or  to  contrast  slightly  in 
value  with  the  ensemble.  For  evening  wear  stockings  may  be 
worn  in  flesh  tones.  They  should  then  be  matched  to  the  skin 
color  of  the  face  and  arms.  Sun-tanned  or  brown  skin  must 
find  its  match  in  sun-tan  or  brown  stockings.  Sheer  hose  should 
never  be  worn  with  a  tweed  suit,  nor  are  service-weight  hose 
suitable  with  evening  or  party  dress.  A  boy’s  socks  will  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  color  if  they  match  his  suit  in  hue,  but  contrast  with  it  in 
value  or  intensity.  With  a  navy-blue  suit  he  may  wear  grayed- 
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blue  socks  with  tie  to  match.  When  a  shirt  of  conspicuous  color 
is  worn,  tie  and  socks  may  be  of  a  contrasting  value  of  the 
same  color,  or  very  neutral  in  tone.  With  a  light-green  shirt  he 
may  wear  dark-green  socks  and  tie. 

Gloves  are  worn  not  only  to  protect  the  hands,  but  to  give 
accent  to  an  ensemble.  Pure  white  gloves  do  not  harmonize 
with  color  schemes  as  well  as  light  beige,  tan,  or  gray.  White 
doves  look  well  with  black-and-white  schemes. 

o 

Furs  give  added  warmth.  They  are  also  used  to  give  a  flatter¬ 
ing  background  to  the  head  and  face,  and  to  emphasize  the  line 
or  dark-and-light  scheme  of  an  ensemble.  When  used  in  mod¬ 
eration,  they  are  generally  becoming.  Flat  furs  are  suited  to 
tailored  coats  and  suits. 

Jewelry  as  it  is  worn  today  takes  the  place  of  the  elaborate 
trimmings  and  braids  that  formerly  gave  an  accent  of  color  or 
brilliancy  to  a  costume.  When  the  color  scheme  for  a  wardrobe 
is  established,  the  owner  should  collect  by  degrees  a  few  choice 
pieces  of  jewelry  that  are  suited  to  his  or  her  temperament  and 
that  will  add  the  needed  accents  to  the  costume.  If  well  chosen 
for  design  and  color,  these  pieces  will  outwear  many  frocks. 
High-priced  jewelry  is  not  necessarily  more  artistic  than  in¬ 
expensive  pieces.  Unless  it  adds  to  the  line  or  color  effect  of  the 
ensemble,  or  enhances  the  personality  and  natural  coloring, 
jewelry  is  without  aesthetic  value.  A  dramatic  type  may  select 
massive  jewelry  brilliant  in  color  and  unusual  in  design.  The 
athletic  type  will  keep  to  simple  settings.  The  ingenue  will 
look  for  delicate  settings  and  light-colored  stones. 

FITNESS 

Those  who  develop  their  feeling  for  relationships  in  line, 
dark-and-light,  and  color,  will  soon  be  able  to  choose  ward¬ 
robes  that  will  make  the  most  of  their  good  points.  This  is 
but  half  the  problem.  There  is  the  other  side,  the  practical  one, 
which  is  equally  important.  Each  garment  should  be  com¬ 
fortable,  and  correct  for  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion 
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for  which  it  is  worn.  Overcoats  and  shoes  that  are  too  small, 
hat  bands,  belts,  and  collars  that  are  too  tight,  skirts  that  will 
not  permit  one  to  walk  comfortably,  hat  brims  that  interfere 
with  vision,  will  not  be  found  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  person 
who  is  wise,  no  matter  what  fashion  may  dictate.  At  the  present 
time  the  fashion  in  dress  gives  great  advantage  in  comfort  to 
women  and  girls.  Their  dress  is  more  comfortable  all  the  year 
round  than  men’s  clothes.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  modify 
the  conventional  garb  to  which  most  men  still  cling,  but  with 
little  success.  They  continue  to  wear  woolen  suits  through  the 
hot  summer  and  in  steam-heated  buildings  in  the  winter.  The 
average  woman  of  today  is  much  taller,  much  more  vigorous, 
and  mentally  more  efficient  than  was  her  grandmother  at  her 
age,  and  much  of  this  improvement  can  be  attributed  to  her 
comfortable  clothing,  adapted  to  the  season. 

Clothes  for  town  and  city  differ  from  those  worn  in  the 
suburbs  or  country.  City  residents  should  select  fabrics  that  will 
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stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  street  cars  or  subways  and  all  sorts 
of  weather.  Simplicity  in  cut  and  inconspicuous  coloring  are 
the  marks  of  the  well-chosen  town  frock  or  suit.  Life  in  the 
country  suggests  out-of-doors  and  sunshine,  and  there  town 
clothes  are  out  of  place.  Sport  clothes  of  soft  fabrics  and  bright 
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colors  are  correct.  Out-of-door  life  allows  intense  color,  for 
colors  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  brilliancy  under  sunlight.  Bath¬ 
ing  beaches,  boardwalks,  and  race  tracks  rightly  glow  with 
color  that  would  look  garish  on  city  streets  or  indoors.  Light¬ 
weight  fabrics,  such  as  ginghams,  cotton  voiles,  or  linens  for 
house  dresses,  and  chiffons,  nets,  laces,  and  georgette  crepe  for 
dress  occasions,  are  suitable  for  indoors.  Negliges  and  pajamas 
to  be  used  in  a  bedroom  may  be  as  brilliant  as  the  owner  wishes. 

Clothes  should  suit  the  weather  rather  than  the  season. 
Chilly,  rainy  days  in  August  call  for  warm  wool  coats  and  felt 
hats,  and  warm  days  in  January  or  February  should  find  one 
suitably  equipped  with  a  light-weight  coat  or  suit.  A  warm 
winter  coat  heavily  trimmed  with  fur  will  look  out  of  place 
in  July,  even  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  while  if  fur  is 
used  in  moderation,  a  winter  coat  may  be  made  to  serve  for 
cold  days  anywhere,  the  year  round.  Hats  selected  for  rainy 
days,  for  cool  days,  or  for  warm  days  are  more  serviceable  than 
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distinctively  summer  or  winter  hats.  In  building  a  wardrobe 
the  plan  should  be  as  far  as  possible  for  all-year-around  wear. 

The  time  of  day  is  considered  by  those  who  make  a  study  of 
Deing  well  dressed.  To  be  correctly  dressed,  one  must  conform 
to  what  social  usage  approves.  Here  are  suggestions  for  ward- 
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robes  for  high-school  boys  and  girls.  The  items  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  fit  the  locality  and  the  sports,  the  amusements,  and  the  j 
social  life  of  the  community. 

I 

boy’s  wardrobe 

For  school:  Winter  overcoat;  sack  suit  of  tweed  with  short  and  long 
trousers  to  match;  heavy  oxfords  of  brown  or  black  calfskin;  cloth  cap 
or  felt  hat;  shirts  to  match  suit;  raincoat. 

Outdoor  sports:  Sweater  with  golf  hose  to  match;  heavy  knickers  for 
winter  sports;  heavy  rubber-soled  shoes;  one  piece  wool-jersey  bathing- 
suit;  white  sleeveless  jerseys;  white  drill  running-pants;  white  wool 
socks  and  sneakers  for  gym. 

Afternoon  and  informal  evening:  Dark  suit,  fine  in  cut  and  material; 
white  broadcloth  blouse  or  shirt;  narrow  four-in-hand  tie;  summer- 
weight  shoes. 

Indoors:  Warm  bathrobe  and  slippers. 

girl’s  wardrobe 

For  school:  Heavy  cloth  or  fur  coat;  ensemble  of  light-weight  wool 
with  topcoat,  or  skirt,  blouse,  and  coat  ensemble  for  spring  and  fall; 
heavy  oxfords;  washable  gloves;  leather  hand  bag;  hat  of  felt  or  fur 
to  match  the  coat;  raincoat;  umbrella;  overshoes. 

Outdoors:  Tweed  suit  or  knickers;  boyish  shirt  of  flannel,  silk,  or 
cotton;  four-in-hand  tie;  suede  topcoat,  wool-lined  or  mackinaw;  stout 
low-heeled  shoes;  heavy  golf  hose;  bathing-suit;  light-weight  dresses 1 
for  summer  sports. 

Afternoon,  church,  and  informal  evening:  Frock  of  light-weight  silk  [| 
crepe,  satin,  or  chiffon;  hat  to  match  of  silk  or  felt;  matching  suede  or 
leather  shoes;  chamois  or  suede  gloves,  slip-on  style. 

Evening:  Informal  dinner  frock  that  can  be  worn  for  dancing;  pumps  i 
to  match;  silver  mesh  or  silk  hand  bag;  evening  coat;  long  suede  or 
glace  buttoned  gloves. 

Indoors:  Warm  bathrobe  and  slippers. 

What  do  people  spend  on  their  clothes?  They  should  not 
cost  more  than  the  personal  or  family  income  can  afford. 
Every  one  should  budget  his  or  her  annual  expenditures  for 
clothes,  and  keep  within  the  budget.  It  does  not  cost  a  great 
deal  to  be  well  dressed,  if  the  wardrobe  is  planned  carefully  so 
that  every  article  bought  will  give  full  value  in  wear,  comfort,  < 
and  becomingness.  It  is  unjustifiable  extravagance  to  spend 
“ 
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large  amounts  of  money  on  clothing  that  must  be  quickly  dis¬ 
carded.  It  is  well  to  make  plans  at  least  a  year  ahead,  for  the 
complete  wardrobe  when  assembled  must  include  clothes  for 
all  occasions,  all  seasons,  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  What  clothes 
will  be  needed  for  the  year  depends  upon  how  the  individual 
expects  to  spend  his  or  her  time.  For  those  who  will  be  at 
school  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  school  clothes  ought  to 
claim  the  greater  part  of  the  clothing  budget.  Those  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  to  ball-games,  card  parties,  or  tea-dances,  will  need 
to  plan  their  wardrobes  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  these 
occasions.  Boys  and  girls  should  present  at  all  times  a  well- 
groomed  appearance,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  is 
invested  in  clothes. 


EXERCISES 

i.  Copy  this  outline  in  your  notebook.  Fill  in  the  blanks,  and  keep 
it  for  reference.  You  will  need  it  in  all  the  exercises  on  dress. 

BUILDING  MY  WARDROBE 

I  think  my  personality  is  of  the _ type,  therefore,  I  may 

select  costumes  that  are _ in  line, _ in  value 

contrasts,  and _  in  color. 

My  build  is _ Therefore,  I  should  choose _ 


I  will  avoid 


My  hair  is _ My  eyes  are _ My  skin  and 

lips  are _ ,  and  therefore  the  colors  on  the  _ 

side  of  the  color  wheel  will  be  becoming  to  me.  I  shall  select  colors  that 

are _ in  value  and _ in  intensity.  I  shall  not 

use  the  following  colors  because  they  are  unbecoming  to  my  type: _ 

_ My  wardrobe  will  have  as  its  dominant  hue _ 

I  plan  to  work  it  out  mainly  in  a _ color  harmony.  There¬ 
fore,  I  may  include _ _ _ 

For  accents  of  intense  color  I  will  use _ 

Name _ 

Date  _ 

2.  Find  in  advertisements  or  fashion  magazines  examples  of  cos- 
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tumes  that  show  line  design  with  emphasis  on  (a)  straight  vertical 
lines,  (b)  horizontal  lines,  (c)  horizontal  lines  combined  with  vertical, 
(d)  fussy  curved  lines,  (e)  strong  rhythmic  curved  lines,  and  (f)  di¬ 
agonal  lines.  Mount  these  for  your  portfolio. 

3.  Select  a  costumed  figure  that  is  pleasing  in  line  and  design  and 
make  a  tracing  of  it  to  illustrate  the  silhouette.  Make  a  second  tracing 
to  illustrate  line  pattern.  This  one  will  include  all  the  shapes  and  areas 
within  the  outline.  Mount  these  for  your  portfolio. 

4.  Select  from  a  fashion  paper  or  an  advertisement  a  costume  that 
you  would  like  to  wear.  Make  a  tracing  of  its  line  design.  Study  the 
contour,  the  size  and  variety  of  the  enclosed  shapes.  Can  you  improve 
the  design  by  changing  the  line  pattern?  Try  it. 

5.  Study  the  silhouettes  in  Fig.  36.  Compare  them  with  the  fashion¬ 
able  silhouette  of  today.  Do  you  find  any  influence  of  the  past  in  our 
present  styles? 

6.  Look  through  an  illustrated  history  or  an  encyclopedia,  or  better 
still,  visit  the  art  museum,  and  find  Egyptian  dress  on  colored  pottery, 
wall  paintings,  and  statues;  Greek  costume  on  vase-paintings  and  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes.  Look  at  portrait  statues  and  wall  paintings  for  Roman 
dress;  stained-glass  windows,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  stone  carv¬ 
ings  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals  for  medieval  dress;  painting  and  sculpture 
for  the  dress  of  the  last  five  hundred  years.  Study  these  for  changes  in 
the  silhouette.  Try  to  find  what  brought  about  these  changes. 

7.  Find  examples  of  interesting  value-contrasts  in  (a)  sport  clothes, 
(b)  street  wear,  (c)  evening  clothes. 

8.  On  one  sheet  make  two  tracings  of  a  boy’s  or  a  girl’s  sport  outfit. 
Finish  each  tracing  in  three  values.  Show  different  schemes. 

9.  Find  for  your  clipping  collection  striking  examples  of  men  and 
women  appropriately  dressed  to  express  the  following  types:  ingenue, 
athletic,  boyish,  manly,  dramatic,  classical,  independent. 

10.  From  pattern  papers  and  fashion  magazines,  collect  examples  of 
suits,  coats,  dresses,  skirts,  blouses,  and  accessories  suited  to  your  person¬ 
ality  and  build.  Mount,  and  add  a  short  statement  telling  why  you  con¬ 
sider  each  article  appropriate.  Keep  in  mind  comfort,  harmonious  lines 
and  proportions,  and  suitability  to  your  type  and  build. 

11.  Collect  samples  of  materials  that  are  appropriate  in  color  and 
texture  for  your  personality  and  build. 

12.  Select  an  ensemble  in  contrasting  values  that  will  be  becoming 
to  a  short  person.  Find  one  that  will  make  a  tall  person  look  shorter. 

13.  Find  ensembles  that  correspond  to  the  value  patterns  in  a,  b,  c, 
d  in  Fig.  35. 

14.  What  color  will  be  a  good  choice  for  a  suit  for  a  small  boy  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes?  Suggest  a  contrasting  color  for  necktie  and 
handkerchief. 

15.  Will  a  pale  or  ash-blond  look  best  in  light  or  dark  colors?  Why? 
In  brilliant  or  grayed  colors?  Why? 
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1 6.  Is  bright  orange  becoming  to  a  blond  with  blue  eyes?  Why? 

17.  A  girl  with  auburn  hair  wants  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Suggest 
a  color  for  her  party  dress.  Another  girl  with  the  same  color  of  hair 
would  like  to  direct  attention  away  from  it.  How  will  she  do  it? 

18.  A  football  player  has  been  nicknamed  “Greeny”  because  his 
eyes  look  green.  What  color  sweater  or  scarf  will  take  the  green  out  of 
his  eyes? 

19.  A  brunette  with  blue  eyes  and  delicate-pink  skin  is  undecided 
whether  to  choose  a  violet-blue  dress  for  class  day  or  a  dark-brown 
dress.  Which  should  she  wear?  Shall  she  wear  sapphire-colored  jewelry 
or  amber? 

20.  An  olive-skinned  boy  is  choosing  between  a  brown  suit  and  a 
dark  violet-blue  one.  Which  color  will  reduce  the  yellow  in  his  com¬ 
plexion?  What  color  tie  shall  he  wear?  Why? 

21.  Does  a  person  with  sun-tanned  or  brown  skin  look  better  in  warm 
colors  or  cool  colors?  Why? 

22.  Design  a  school  dress  or  school  suit  for  yourself.  Consider  care¬ 
fully  the  lines  best  suited  to  your  figure.  Carry  out  in  color.  Either  use  a 
traced  figure  or  draw  an  original  one. 

23.  Design  a  dress  or  suit  for  yourself  appropriate  for  an  afternoon 
party  or  an  informal  dance,  or  design  for  yourself  a  shirt,  tie,  and  hand¬ 
kerchief  combination  to  be  worn  with  an  afternoon  suit. 
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VI.  ART  OF  THE  THEATER 


When  we  go  to  the  theater  or  the  movies  and  the  curtain 
rises  or  the  film  flashes  on,  we  are  looking  at  a  production  in 
which  the  art  of  the  stage  designer  has  played  an  important 
part,  for  a  play  is  revealed  to  the  audience  not  only  through  its 
action  but  also  through  its  decoration.  Stage  decoration  includes 
a  number  of  things,  such  as  setting,  costuming,  lighting,  and 
properties.  The  stage  presents  an  everchanging  picture,  which 
must  be  good  design  at  all  moments.  While  the  painter  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  only  one  design  at  a  time,  the  stage  designer  must 
think  not  only  of  a  background  but  also  of  the  effect  against  it 
of  moving  figures  in  varied  costumes  and  under  shifting  lights. 
If  he  is  designing  for  the  moving  pictures,  his  problem  is  a 
most  complex  one  for  he  has  so  many  scenes  to  consider. 

Through  his  knowledge  of  line,  dark-and-light,  and  color 
the  stage  designer  does  his  part  towards  the  creation  of  that 
world  where  for  a  time  the  audience  will  live  in  imagination. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  a  world  of  mystery  or  realism,  sadness  or 
mirth,  he  achieves  his  effects  by  his  arrangement  of  lines, 
masses,  and  colors. 

While  he  may  indulge  in  his  favorite  ways  of  working,  while 
he  may  stress  line  or  dark-and-light  or  color,  or  suggest  space 
or  intimacy,  while  he  may  allow  his  creative  mind  to  play  with 
new  ideas  and  new  sensations,  the  stage  artist  must  always 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  art  is  not  an  independent  one. 
He  must  be  content  to  have  it  play  a  subordinate  role.  It  sup¬ 
ports  the  actor’s  art;  it  must  never  be  thrust  forward  to  take 
the  lead.  This  basic  condition  of  stage  design  has  not  always 
been  realized  in  the  theater.  In  the  past  a  stage  set  was  often 
judged  as  a  thing  apart.  If  a  burst  of  applause  came  from  the 
audience  when  the  curtain  first  went  up,  the  stage  designer  was 
satisfied  with  his  success,  whether  or  not  his  design  conveyed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  play.  As  a  reaction  from  this  type  of 
setting,  stage  design  went  to  the  other  extreme.  It  attempted 
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to  furnish  only  a  background  adapted  to  the  dramatic  action 
that  was  successful  in  so  far  as  it  was  inconspicuous  and  did 
not  draw  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Today,  however,  the 
setting  has  assumed  more  than  this  negative  role,  for  it  attempts 
to  present  and  emphasize  the  theme  and  atmosphere  of  the 
play,  and  to  reinforce  in  every  way  the  art  of  the  dramatist 
and  the  skill  of  the  actors. 

Before  planning  his  setting,  the  artist  must  master  the  play 
thoroughly.  He  must  not  only  know  its  form  and  content,  not 
only  consider  whether  it  is  tragedy  or  comedy,  melodrama  or 
farce,  but  he  must  also  interpret  its  mood  and  theme.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  understanding  of  the  playwright’s  purpose,  he  will 
decide  to  make  his  setting  naturalistic ,  suggestive,  abstract, 
imaginative ,  decorative,  or  constructive. 

If  you  have  ever  attended  a  play  at  the  opera  house  of  a  small 
town,  you  may  have  seen  still  in  use  there  stage  sets  in  the  style 
prevailing  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  all  theatrical  settings. 
This  style  used  a  series  of  stock  sets,  usually  including  a  gar¬ 
den,  a  street,  a  palace,  and  a  simple  house.  These  sets  did  duty 
for  many  plays.  They  were  made  up  of  flimsy  canvas  flats, 
which  trembled  when  the  stage  doors  were  slammed  too  vio¬ 
lently.  An  effect  of  distance  was  suggested  by  backdrops  with 
scenes  in  perspective  painted  on  them.  The  illustration  in 
Fig.  37  shows  a  little  model  for  The  Blind  Boy,  by  B.  Pollock, 
which  reproduces  this  type  of  stage  setting.  The  backdrop, 
which  has  a  checkered  floor,  arched  doorways,  and  distant 
scenery,  is  all  painted  in  perspective. 

Attempts  to  make  the  scenery  more  convincing  resulted  in  a 
type  of  stage  design  known  as  naturalistic.  Solid  walls,  with 
real  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  were  substituted  for  the 
less  convincing  flats.  Countless  accessories  were  brought  in  to 
supply  true-to-life  effects.  The  furniture  was  properly  new  or 
properly  shabby;  the  clock  was  made  to  mark  the  exact  time; 
real  books  filled  the  bookcases;  each  detail  was  painstakingly 
accurate.  Through  a  host  of  small  things  a  realistic  whole  was 
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FIG.  37.  STAGE  SET  FOR  BLIND  BOY,  B.  POLLOCK 


carefully  built  up.  This  naturalistic  setting,  modified  by  increas- 
ing  good  taste,  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  decoration  seen  today 
in  the  theater  and  on  the  screen. 

But  against  subservience  to  accuracy  many  modern  stage 
designers  have  rebelled.  Through  their  efforts  to  bring  truly 
creative  forces  to  the  theater,  there  has  evolved  a  type  of  stage 
set  known  as  the  suggestive  type.  This  does  not  aim  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  exact  and  particular  scene  but  rather  to  suggest  it  by 
using  something  that  is  typical  of  it.  The  designer  of  the  sug- 
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FIG.  38.  STAGE  SET  FOR  “  LILIOM,”  LEE  SIMONSON 

gestive  setting,  for  example,  does  not  attempt  to  show  a  whole 
church,  either  on  the  boards  or  on  a  painted  backdrop,  but  he 
sets  up  some  distinctive  part  of  it,  such  as  columns  or  an  arch¬ 
way,  or  he  may  merely  throw  the  shadow  of  a  belfry  across 
the  stage,  which  will  suggest  a  church.  A  whole  forest  may  be 
suggested  by  a  few  trees  or  even  by  one;  a  desk  stands  for  an 
office,  or  a  deck  chair  and  section  of  rail  for  a  boat.  This  method 
of  setting  the  stage  simplifies  the  problem  for  the  designer  and 
stimulates  the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 

The  setting  for  Liliom  (Fig.  38)  by  Lee  Simonson,  an 
American  designer,  is  a  suggestive  set.  Only  part  of  a  house  and 
part  of  a  courtyard  have  been  used.  While  this  set  is  based  on 
realistic  forms,  it  is  also  a  composed  and  organized  picture,  the 
details  of  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  design.  We  note 
the  absence  of  painted  perspective  and  the  stress  on  simple 
line  and  mass,  with  an  interesting  play  of  dark-and-light 
brought  about  through  the  lights  thrown  on  it. 

Some  stage  designers  have  gone  still  further  in  their  revolt 
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FIG.  39.  STAGE  SET  FOR  “  OEDIPUS,”  T.  C.  PILLANTZ 


against  naturalism.  Like  many  of  the  present-day  painters  they 
work  in  the  abstract.  They  disregard  any  suggestion  of  time  or 
place  and  so  convey  the  universality  of  the  dramatic  action. 
The  design  for  the  Greek  tragedy  Oedipus,  by  a  German  artist, 
T.  C.  Pillantz  (Fig.  39),  attempts  to  carry  us  far  away  from 
any  definite  scene.  By  setting  up  abstract  forms  the  designer 
not  only  provides  a  background  suggestive  of  a  tragedy  that 
might  take  place  at  any  time  or  anywhere,  but  he  also  creates 
a  setting  that  will  lend  itself  to  any  action  or  emotion  of  the 
tragedy.  There  is  in  it  no  element  that  is  not  subservient  to 
the  action,  nothing  which  could  detract  in  the  slightest  from  the 
importance  of  the  actor.  Simple,  beautifully  arranged  masses 
and  logical  planes  are  presented,  constantly  changed  in  effect 
by  varied  and  powerful  lighting. 

For  certain  types  of  plays,  particularly  those  designed  for 
children  or  those  of  pure  fantasy,  the  imaginative  setting,  in 
which  the  designer  may  effectively  use  flights  of  fancy,  is 
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FIG.  40.  STAGE  SET  FOR  “  LE  COQ  d’oR,”  NATALIE  GONTCHAROVA 

appropriate.  The  element  of  surprise  is  as  important  in  such  a 
setting  as  in  the  action  of  the  play,  and  the  stage  designer  may 
indulge  in  many  odd  and  intriguing  conceptions. 

A  musical  comedy  or  light  opera  often  calls  for  a  decorative 
setting  that  frankly  accepts  many  of  the  old  conventions  of 
stage  design.  Decorative  stage  design  indulges  in  painted  scen¬ 
ery,  in  plainly  artificial  effects,  and  does  not  attempt  a  realistic 
representation.  The  effect  is  generally  one  of  gaiety  and  bril¬ 
liance,  well  suited  to  the  tempo  of  the  theme.  The  illustration 
for  Le  Coq  d’Or  in  Fig.  40  shows  a  decorative  setting  that  fits 
in  with  the  action  of  the  play.  It  is  a  vivid,  all-over  pattern  of 
fantastic  shapes  and  colors,  giving  a  feeling  of  great  life  and 
movement.  It  was  designed  by  Natalie  Gontcharova,  a  modern 
Russian  stage  designer. 

The  constructivist  setting,  the  latest  to  come  to  us  from 
Europe,  refuses  to  display  any  decorative  effects  that  would 
merely  please  the  eye.  It  shows  only  the  framework  of  the  con¬ 
struction  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  play.  Wooden  plat- 
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FIG.  41.  CONSTRUCTIVIST  SETTING,  NIVINSKY 
forms,  iron  pipes,  wheels,  scaffolding,  the  whole  skeleton  of  the 
setting,  are  revealed  in  all  their  bareness.  While  the  construc¬ 
tivist  set  may  seem  odd  to  those 
of  us  who  are  not  familiar  with 
it,  we  should  realize  that  it  has 
been  built  up  upon  the  modern 
idea  of  form  following  function, 
which  has  influenced  so  many 
designers  of  today.  The  construc¬ 
tivist  setting  by  Nivinsky  shown 
in  Fig.  41  has  a  design  quality 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  in  line  and  mass  of 
the  structure  of  the  set. 

The  stage  designer  is  always 
careful  to  have  his  costumes  in 
harmony  with  the  stage  set.  He 
plans  to  reveal  and  enhance  the 
personality  of  the  characters  in 
the  play.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  42  shows  a  costume  design 
by  Leon  Bakst.  We  see  the  interesting  silhouette  and  strong 
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FIG.  42.  STAGE  COSTUME, 
LEON  BAKST 


dark-and-light  pattern,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  theater. 


EXERCISES 

1.  What  type  of  setting  do  you  think  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
following:  Alice  in  W onderland ,  Treasure  Island,  Macbeth,  The  Rivals, 
The  Queen  s  Enemies,  Peter  Pan,  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana? 

2.  Select  one  of  these  plays  and  plan  a  setting  for  any  one  of  its 
scenes. 

3.  Carry  out  the  setting  in  color. 

4.  Design  the  costumes  for  two  of  the  characters  in  the  play.  Refer 
to  the  chapter  on  color  to  aid  you  in  choosing  appropriate  colors. 

5.  Write  a  brief  account  of  some  effective  setting  of  a  play  or  a  film 
that  you  have  seen  recently.  Illustrate  your  account  with  sketches  of  the 
stage  sets  and  the  costumes. 

THE  STAGE 

Countless  inventions  have  increased  the  possibilities  in  stage 
decoration.  One  is  the  revolving  stage,  on  which  all  of  the  sets 
are  erected  before  the  performance.  The  change  in  scene  is  se¬ 
cured  by  revolving  the  stage  and  presenting  a  new  section 
to  the  audience.  This  shortens  the  interval  between  the  scenes 
and  helps  to  sustain  the  atmosphere  of  the  play.  Another 
is  the  wagon,  or  sliding  stage.  Large  sections  of  the  set  are 
mounted  on  wagons  and  so  are  quickly  rolled  into  place 
and  clamped  together.  The  wagon  stage  is  sometimes  equipped 
with  elevators  that  raise  or  lower  the  sections  into  the  desired 
positions.  The  revolving  and  wagon  stages  are  much  used 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection.  Many  theaters  in 
this  country  have  already  introduced  this  time-saving  invention. 

The  architectural  stage,  used  particularly  in  France,  and  in 
this  country  in  out-of-door  theaters,  is  composed  of  a  permanent 
group  of  platforms,  steps,  and  architectural  forms  at  various 
levels.  The  whole  or  any  part  of  the  architectural  unit  may  be 
presented.  The  line  drawing  of  Fig.  43  shows  a  view  of  the 
architectural  stage  of  the  Vieux  Colombier  in  Paris.  Notice  the 
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many  different  levels.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  44  gives  two  set¬ 
tings  worked  out  with  this  unit  for  the  Vieux  Colombier  by 
Jacques  Copeau  and  Louis  Journet,  and  drawn  by  the  American 


FIG.  43.  ARCHITECTURAL  STAGE  OF  THE  VIEUX  COLOMBIER,  PARIS 


designer  Robert  Edmond  Jones.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
diagram  of  the  unit  and  see  what  parts  of  it  the  designers  have 
used  in  each  setting.  In  the  line  drawing  in  Fig.  43  we  see  how 
still  another  effect  could  be  produced  by  dropping  a  curtain 
just  back  of  the  first  flight  of  steps,  shutting  off  all  the  back  part 
of  the  stage. 

Another  interesting  modern  innovation  is  the  skeleton  set, 
consisting  of  various  units  of  stairs,  platforms,  pillars,  arches, 
etc.,  which  form  its  permanent  elements.  They  may  be  com¬ 
bined  in  many  different  ways.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  45  shows 
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FIG.  44.  STAGE  SETS  BY  JACQUES  COPEAU  AND  LOUIS  JOURNET, 
DRAWN  BY  ROBERT  EDMOND  JONES 

two  settings  by  Woodman  Thompson  designed  on  a  skeleton 
set.  Notice  that  the  arches  are  the  same  in  both  sets  but  that 
through  variation  in  treatment  and  lighting  each  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance. 

Lighting  is  an  important  factor  in  all  modern  stage  work.  It 
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FIG.  45.  SKELETON  STAGE  SET,  WOODMAN  THOMPSON 


was  first  used  simply  to  illuminate  the  setting  and  to  show  the 
players  clearly.  When  it  was  noticed  that  the  hard  lights  and 
obvious  shadows  of  direct  spotlights  and  glaring  footlights  flat¬ 
tened  the  design  and  destroyed  the  illusion  of  depth,  the  stage 
designers  experimented  until  they  made  of  light  an  instrument 
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FIG.  4 6.  SCENE  FROM  “  GREEN  PASTURES 


DRAWING  BY  ROBERT  EDMOND  JONES 

to  give  three  dimensions  to  the  setting.  There  is  no  longer 
need  to  paint  in  shadows  to  suggest  depth.  Today  light  is  also 
used  as  one  of  the  foremost  means  of  suggesting  mood  and 
action  and  of  developing  emotional  rhythm.  As  it  is  handled 
by  modern  designers,  lighting  is  a  sensitive,  flexible,  and  bind¬ 
ing  force,  which  harmonizes  the  whole  presentation.  It  is  the 
factor  that  has  in  it  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  stage  decora¬ 
tion  of  tomorrow.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  46  is  a  drawing  by 
Robert  Edmond  Jones,  one  of  our  foremost  stage  designers,  for 
the  play  The  Green  Pastures.  It  shows  his  use  of  light  to  gain 
a  dramatic  effect. 
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MASKS 


Experiments  with  mas\s  have  greatly  interested  some  modern 
stage  designers.  Masking  a  dancer  or  actor  is  not  a  new  device, 
for  it  was  used  in  the  theater  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  early 
Greece,  when  masks  were  worn  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
acting.  A  mask  seems  to  make  it  easier  for  the  wearer  to  assume 
a  role.  The  children  who  wear  masks  or  false  faces  at  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  feel  far  more  free  to  caper  about  and  commit  daring 
acts  than  they  would  if  their 
faces  could  be  seen.  Many  actors 
and  participants  in  public  cere¬ 
monies  have  felt  much  the  same 
way.  In  all  stages  of  civilization 
men  have  made  masks,  both  sim¬ 
ple  and  elaborate,  from  all  kinds 
of  materials  —  wood,  tin,  bronze, 
straw,  and  papier-mache.  In  mu¬ 
seums  there  are  masks  wrought 
by  primitive  African  tribes, 

American  Indians,  Chinese,  Japa¬ 
nese,  and  Mexicans.  They  were 
used  for  various  purposes.  Priests 
and  medicine  men  wore  them  for 
religious  rites,  when  they  tried  to 
drive  off  evil  spirits  or  win  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  their  gods.  Dancers  wore  them  in  ceremonial  dances. 
Our  illustrations  show  a  mask  used  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  in 
religious  rites  (Fig.  47)  and  a  Javanese  dancer’s  mask  (Fig.  48). 

EXERCISE 

Make  a  mask.  A  papier-mache  mask  is  the  easiest.  You  will  need  clay 
or  plasticine,  newspaper,  a  piece  of  crinoline  about  a  foot  square,  some 
absorbent  paper  —  like  paper  toweling  or  wrapping  paper  —  flour-and- 
water  paste,  a  large  paste  brush,  and  paints. 

Pound  the  clay  into  a  flat  oval  shape,  about  two  inches  thick,  ten 
inches  long,  and  eight  inches  wide.  Crumple  the  newspaper  into  a  ball 
the  size  of  a  large  grapefruit.  Lay  the  clay  on  top  of  this  and  pat  it  down 
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into  an  egg  shape.  Take  extra  clay  and  add  on  a  piece  for  the  nose. 
Do  not  get  the  nose  too  near  the  top  of  the  head,  but  leave  an  ample 
forehead.  Mark  out  eyebrows  and  add  clay  to  broaden  the  forehead.  Add 
eyelids.  Build  up  a  chin.  Add  a  piece 
of  clay  for  the  upper  lip,  then  a  small 
piece  for  the  lower  lip.  Pat  into  shape. 

Experiment  with  the  mask.  Try  dif¬ 
ferent  noses,  eyes,  and  mouths. 

Now  think  about  the  kind  of  mask 
that  you  would  want  to  make.  You 
may  invent  features,  thinking  of  them 
entirely  in  terms  of  design.  Then  your 
mask  will  be  abstract  like  those  of  the 
Indians.  Or  you  may  make  it  realistic, 
representing  perhaps  a  pirate,  an  In¬ 
dian,  or  a  clown.  You  may  like  to 
portray  an  emotion,  such  as  laughter, 
jealousy,  or  grief.  In  working  your 
mask,  consider  shape  of  face,  quirk 
of  eyebrows,  length  of  nose,  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  mouth.  Work  the  mask 
from  all  angles,  particularly  the  profile  or  side  view.  Do  not  put 
deep  hollows  into  the  clay,  as  they  would  cause  the  covering  to  wrinkle. 

Allow  the  clay  to  dry  enough  so  that  your  fingers  do  not  dent  it.  A 
light  coat  of  vaseline  spread  over  the  mask  now,  though  not  necessary, 
makes  it  easier  to  separate  the  finished  mask  from  the  clay.  Wet  the 
crinoline,  stretch  it  over  the  mask,  and  pat  it  into  shape.  Brush  over 
with  paste  and  work  it  into  all  the  depressions  with  your  fingers.  Make 
neat  folds  where  wrinkles  occur. 

Cut  the  absorbent  paper  into  long  strips,  two  inches  wide,  and  lay  a 
strip  across  the  forehead.  Brush  it  down  with  paste  and  work  it  in  with 
your  fingers.  Lay  on  another  strip,  slightly  overlapping  the  first.  Con¬ 
tinue  as  before,  putting  on  three  layers  in  all,  the  first  laid  horizontally, 
the  second  vertically,  and  the  third  horizontally.  If  you  do  not  have  time 
to  put  on  all  the  strips  at  once,  dampen  the  mask  before  you  start  again. 

When  all  three  layers  are  in  place,  allow  the  paper  to  dry,  remove  the 
ball  of  paper  from  the  back,  and  dig  out  the  clay  with  a  knife.  Trim  the 
edges  of  the  mask  and  bind  them  with  narrow  adhesive  tape  to  prevent 
splitting.  If  you  plan  to  wear  the  mask,  cut  little  holes  in  the  eyes  and 
pierce  the  nostrils. 

You  are  now  ready  to  paint  the  mask  with  tempera  or  water  color.  If 
it  is  abstract  or  decorative,  you  may  use  any  colors  that  you  feel  would 
be  effective.  Even  with  a  character  mask,  do  not  try  for  too  realistic  an 
effect.  As  you  work,  look  at  the  mask  from  a  distance  frequently,  so  that 
it  may  be  effective  from  afar.  You  will  notice  that  your  colors  must  be 
exaggerated  in  order  to  carry. 


FIG.  48.  MASK,  JAVANESE 
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VII.  LETTERING,  PRINTING,  AND 
POSTERS 


There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  that  demand  some 
knowledge  of  fine  lettering.  Every  one  should  be  able  to  choose 
wisely  in  this  field,  rejecting  lettering  without  art  quality  in 
greeting  cards,  advertisements,  or  posters,  just  as  every  one 
should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
commonplace  in  furniture,  clothing,  or  architecture.  Often  it  is 
an  essential  thing  to  be  able  to  letter  well.  Not  only  in  the  class¬ 
room,  but  outside  of  it,  people  are  often  called  on  to  letter  a 
name  and  other  information  in  a  legible  way.  Those  who  have 
more  than  the  average  ability  in  art  work  may  find  that  letter¬ 
ing  can  develop  into  a  very  fascinating  and  profitable  study. 
Commercial  artists,  who  design  posters  and  greeting  cards, 
book  jackets  and  advertising  matter,  find  the  field  a  lucrative 
and  interesting  one. 

To  attain  good  taste  and  knowledge  of  design  in  lettering 
involves  again  study  of  the  familiar  elements  of  line,  dark-and- 
light,  and  color.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to  aid  the 
study  of  lettering.  But  exercises  in  it  will  help  to  develop  an 
instinctive  feeling  for  it  and  to  acquire  some  skill;  so  we  are 
going  to  suggest  some  things  to  do.  The  first  twelve  exercises, 
if  gone  through  consecutively,  will  give  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  more  exciting  work. 

EXERCISES 

Materials:  Graph  paper  and  a  medium,  round-nibbed  pen,  such  as 
Speedball  #  3;  or  any  ruled,  smooth  paper  and  a  soft  pencil. 

1.  The  first  exercise  is  a  study  of  proportion  in  letters.  The  essential 
shape  of  a  letter  always  remains  the  same,  but  we  may  make  it  beauti¬ 
ful  or  ugly.  Take  the  straight-line  letters,  A,  E,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  T,  V, 
W,  X,  Y,  Z,  and  experiment  with  their  proportions.  Make  at  least  .three 
variations  of  each  letter,  varying  the  width  of  the  letter  and  the  height 
of  the  cross-stroke. 

2.  Take  the  letters  that  are  half  curved  and  half  straight,  B,  D,  J,  P, 
R,  U,  and  vary  them.  Avoid  grotesque,  highly  exaggerated,  and  illegible 
letters. 
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FIG.  49.  THE  ALPHABET 


3.  Take  the  full-round  letters,  C,  G,  O,  Q,  S,  and  vary  them.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  are  working  for  good  proportion.  The  letter  S  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Check  your  best  letters. 

4.  The  finely  designed  letter  avoids  exaggerations.  In  Fig.  49  is  a 
simple,  well-proportioned  alphabet.  Practice  the  whole  alphabet,  select¬ 
ing  the  best  of  your  letters  from  Exercises  1  to  3.  Look  up  the  Roman 
alphabet,  which  is  the  basis  of  much  of  our  fine  lettering.  Bring  in 
mounted  clippings  of  fine  letters  for  your  portfolio. 


30NWIT 

TELLER 
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FIG.  50.  SPACING  IN  LETTERING 


5.  In  Fig.  50  are  words  in  even  spacing.  Letter  your  name  in  capitals, 
trying  for  a  feeling  of  even  spacing.  Even  spacing  does  not  mean  an 
even  amount  of  space  to  each  letter,  as  O’s,  G’s,  M’s,  and  other  letters 
take  more  space  than  L’s  and  I’s.  Try  not  to  leave  gaps  between  letters. 
Experiment  with  other  words  such  as  art  appreciation  and  the  name 
Df  your  school. 


JONWIT  BETST 
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FIG.  51.  ROUND  AND  STRAIGHT  LETTERS 

6.  In  the  words  in  Fig.  51  we  have  experimented  by  exaggerating  the 
roundness  or  openness  of  some  letters  and  the  straightness  of  others. 

abcdefgKljk  imno 
0  qrstuv  u/xy  7  etc 

FIG.  52.  LOWER-CASE  ALPHABET 
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Choose  some  words  that  have  round  letters  or  letters  that  may  be  opened 
up,  such  as  ohio,  onion,  alpha,  Mississippi,  and  letter  them  in  open  and 
closed  spacing. 

7.  Experiment  with  your  name,  school,  etc.,  in  open  and  closed 
lettering. 

8.  Fig.  52  gives  a  simple  lower-case  alphabet.  Letter  one  of  your  own. 
Do  not  squeeze  the  letters  but  keep  them  full  and  round. 

9.  Select  a  proverb,  a  verse,  or  one  of  the  sentences  below  containing 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet:  a  A  quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the  lazy 
dog.  b  Pack  my  box  with  five  dozen  liquor  jugs.  Plan  margins  and 
general  appearance  of  the  page  as  a  whole,  and  then  letter  carefully. 

10.  Fig  53  gives  some  figures.  Try  others,  experimenting  with  the 


II  22  33  44  33  63  12 
63  99  IOIO 

FIG.  53.  FIGURES 

general  proportions  and  character  of  line,  such  as  we  see  in  straight- 
backed  and  curved  figures. 

11.  Study  Fig.  54.  Are  these  posters  well  designed?  How  is  emphasis 
secured  ? 

12.  Make  four  small  layouts  or  trial  sketches  for  a  poster  giving  the 
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FIG.  54.  LAY-OUTS  FOR  POSTERS 
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information:  exhibition,  art  department,  fourth  floor.  Make  the 
most  important  item  the  largest.  Use  both  capital  and  lower-case  letters. 
Plan  the  spacing  and  weight  the  distribution  carefully.  Enlarge  the  best 
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FIG.  55.  MODERN  ALPHABET 
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layout.  You  might  try  using  a  brush  or  charcoal  instead  of  the  pen  for 
this  poster. 

13.  Make  some  small  layouts  for  a  seasonal  greeting-card.  Work  for 
an  interesting  and  original  use  of  let¬ 
tering.  Carry  out  the  best  one,  either 
in  color  or  in  wood  block.  For  the 
latter  you  will  find  directions  on 
page  239  under  Linoleum  Cut. 

14.  Fig.  55  gives  a  modern  alpha¬ 
bet.  Design  one  of  your  own,  first 
studying  magazine  advertisements  to 
discover  the  characteristics  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  letter. 

15.  Fig.  57  gives  some  initial  letters 
from  the  Boo\  of  Kells,  of  which  you 
will  learn  more  in  later  pages.  Design 
some  initial  letters  of  your  own. 

16.  Design  some  monograms,  using 
a  modern  alphabet.  Work  with  crayon, 
charcoal,  or  soft  pencil.  Compose  the 
letters  within  a  definite  shape,  such  as 
a  square  or  circle. 

17.  Design  a  bookplate  for  yourself  or  your  school  library.  Avoid 
commonplace  ideas  and  stress  fine  lettering. 

18.  Try  an  all-over  pattern,  made  up  of  letters  (Fig.  56),  which  might 
be  used  for  an  end  paper  or  a  textile. 

19.  Design  a  modern  book  jacket,  including  the  front,  back,  and  end 
in  your  design. 

20.  Design  a  small  booklet.  This  will  involve  many  problems,  such 
as  cover,  end  papers,  title  page,  illustrations,  and  pages  of  lettering.  Try 
to  show  your  feeling  for  good  design  in  lettering.  It  is  more  important 
to  have  the  book  well  designed  than  it  is  to  have  it  well  done  technically. 

PRINTING 

The  study  of  lettering  is  a  help  in  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  printing.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  arts.  Letter¬ 
ing  is  the  process  of  making  letters  or  words  or  numbers  with 
pencil,  chalk,  chisel,  brush,  or  other  tools,  and  is  a  hand  process. 
Printing  is  making  an  impression  of  letters  or  words  from  an 
inked  block  of  wood,  a  zinc  cut,  movable  type,  or  linotype.  We 
handle  printed  matter  every  day  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
advertising  circulars,  and  books.  The  posters  we  see  on  bill- 


FIG.  56.  LETTERS  AS  MOTIF 
IN  ALL-OVER  PATTERN 


boards  and  in  street  cars,  the  book  jackets  and  magazine 
covers  that  make  the  news-stand  attractive,  are  also  products 
of  the  printer’s  craft.  Many  people  see  only  the  practical  side 
of  printing.  They  think  only  of  the  message  carried  by  the 
printed  word.  But  fine  printing  makes  an  appeal  also  to  the 
aesthetic  sense.  It  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  everyday  life 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  work  of  printers  who  are  trained 
craftsmen  and  artists. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  writing  and  of  how  printed  books 
came  to  have  their  present  form  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of 
history.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  historical  record  until  men 
had  invented  some  kind  of  writing,  some  way  of  expressing  in 
permanent  form  their  thoughts  and  experiences.  History 
began  when  men  first  carved  or  painted  on  wood,  or  on  the 
sides  of  rocks,  symbols  to  convey  and  record  ideas.  The  human 
figures,  animals,  plants,  and  objects  of  all  kinds  thus  crudely 
outlined  are  known  as  pictograms .  There  is  one  of  them  on 
page  222.  Through  pictograms  there  evolved  a  simplified  use  of 
symbols  that  gradually  took  shape  as  the  alphabet.  The  Chal¬ 
deans  and  Assyrians  in  western  Asia,  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  pressed  wedge-shaped  forms  upon  soft  clay  in  a  system 
of  syllable  writing  called  cuneiform .  The  picture-writing  of 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  called  hieroglyphics,  consisted  at  first  of 
stiff  and  elaborately  decorated  forms,  but  in  time  these  lost 
their  pictorial  quality  and  became  instead  a  sound-sign,  or 
phonetic,  system  of  writing,  each  sound  being  represented  by 
a  symbol  or  letter.  The  Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  pho¬ 
netic  writing  as  we  know  it  today.  Our  alphabet  forms  are 
Roman,  but  their  origin  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  letters.  There  are  still  in  existence  very  old  strips  of  deco¬ 
rated  papyrus,  the  paper  made  by  the  Egyptians,  containing 
passages  from  the  sacred  book  of  Egypt,  the  Boo\  of  the  Dead . 
Many  copies  of  this  book  were  made  during  the  long  stretch 
of  centuries  through  which  the  Egyptian  civilization  endured, 
and  the  artists  and  craftsmen  spent  their  best  efforts  in  trying 
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FIG.  57.  PAGE  FROM  “  BOOK  OF  KELLS 
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to  make  them  worthy  of  their  sacred  purpose.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  hieroglyphics  and  illustrated  with  paintings  that 
showed  the  customs  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Egyptians. 

Rolls  of  papyrus  written  with  ink  continued  to  be  used  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  classical  times.  Books  were  first  put 
together  in  pages,  as  we  see  them  today,  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  They  were  called  codices.  Sometimes 
they  were  sumptuous  volumes  written  in  golden  letters  upon 
purple-stained  vellum.  The  writing  was  very  formal  and 
beautiful  and  of  course  was  done  by  hand.  The  Boo\  of  Kells, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  early  books,  is  an  illuminated 
or  decorated  manuscript  in  codex  form,  made  by  monks  in  a 
monastery  at  Kells,  Ireland,  about  700  a.d.  It  is  a  book  of  the 

Gospels,  ornamented  with  inter¬ 
laced  bands,  knots,  spirals,  foli¬ 
age,  reptiles,  birds,  and  figures. 
The  monks  worked  on  parch¬ 
ment  with  reed  pen  and  brush, 
in  gold  leaf  and  colored  ink. 
The  Boo\  of  Kells  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  bookmaking  in 
the  long  history  of  this  art  and 

men  for  over  a  thousand  years. 
Replicas  of  this  book,  which  is 
now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
may  be  found  in  some  libraries 
in  America.  Fig.  57  shows  one  of  its  pages.  China,  Persia, 
India,  Italy,  France,  and  Flanders  produced  beautiful  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts  for  many  centuries.  Even  if  we  cannot  read 
the  strange  foreign  writing,  we  enjoy  such  manuscripts  for 
their  fine  design. 

Fig.  58  shows  a  Persian  manuscript.  The  writing  is  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  a  cough  medicine,  and  the  illustration  shows  this 
medicine  being  compounded. 
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The  printed  book  was  a  slow  development.  At  first  hand¬ 
printed  wood-block  illustrations  were  inserted  in  the  text, 
which  was  still  hand-written.  This  meant  a  saving  of  time,  as 
formerly  each  picture  in  each  book  was  made  separately.  Then 
some  bright  bookmaker  discovered  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to 
cut  letters  on  the  wood  block  with  the  illustration,  and  print 
illustration  and  letters  at  the  same  time.  This  led  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  movable  type,  with  each  letter  cut  on  a  separate 
wooden  block  and  the  blocks  moved  about  to  spell  different 
words.  The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  movable  lead  type. 
This  type  could  be  made  in  quantity,  by  means  of  molds,  and 
with  this  invention  printing  became  a  business.  The  earliest 
book  printed  by  movable  lead  type  is  said  to  be  the  Bible 
printed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Mainz, 
Germany,  by  Johann  Gutenberg.  From  Mainz  printing 
quickly  spread  all  over  western  Europe.  The  cost  of  the 
printed  book  rapidly  decreased  until  for  a  small  outlay  every 
man  could  have  as  companions  the  great  minds  of  the  past 
as  they  revealed  themselves  through  the  printed  page. 

The  first  printers  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  style  of  the 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  they  held,  as  far  as  they  could, 
to  the  beautiful  forms  of  hand-made  type  and  the  excellent 
page-arrangements  of  the  master 
bookmakers.  Today  the  book  is 

no  longer  the  work  of  an  indi-  f  i?rfr 

vidual.  The  printed  pages,  the  *  *‘A“~ 


illustrations,  the  end  papers,  the 
cover,  and  the  jacket  are  made 
in  different  departments  and 
assembled.  Because  the  book  is 
handled  by  so  many  different 
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persons,  more  care  than  ever  is 

needed  in  order  to  produce  in  quantity  books  that  compare 
artistically  with  the  illuminated  manuscripts  and  the  first 
printed  books.  For  a  well-designed  and  well-printed  page,  cer- 


tain  things  are  essential.  The  type  should  be  clear  and  easy 
to  read.  The  block  of  type  should  be  well  imposed  —  set  well 
on  the  page  —  and  sufficient  margin  should  be  allowed  in 
proportion  to  the  type.  Makers  and  printers  of  fine  books 
have  kept  to  the  plan  of  early  bookmakers  in  their  arrange¬ 
ments  of  margin  space.  In  Fig.  59,  which  shows  a  page  from 
an  Arabic  manuscript,  the  margin  is  narrowest  where  it  meets 
the  opposite  page,  a  little  wider  at  the  top,  still  wider  at  the 
left  and  right,  and  widest  at  the  bottom.  This  spacing  will 
generally  be  found  in  well-printed  books,  because  it  gives  a 
feeling  of  unity  to  the  double  page  and  makes  it  appear  as 
one  mass  of  type  instead  of  two. 

EXERCISES 

21.  Compare  the  proportions  of  the  sheet,  the  style  of  type,  the  head¬ 
ings,  and  the  page  layouts  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Choose  the  best. 

22.  Look  among  your  own  collection  of  books  and  find  those  you  like 
because  of  the  well-proportioned  pages,  the  style  and  weight  of  the  type, 
the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  type  and 
the  weight  of  the  illustrations,  the  well-designed  title  page,  the  end 
papers,  the  book  cover,  and  the  book  jacket. 

23.  Bring  to  class  one  of  the  books  that  you  have  admired,  and  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  class  why  you  have  chosen  your  book.  Arrange  for  an  ex¬ 
hibition  so  that  the  class  may  see  all  the  books  brought  in. 

24.  Many  illustrators  have  been,  or  are,  particularly  interested  in  the 
art  of  the  book.  Try  to  find  in  a  library  and  bring  to  class  the  work  of  |1 
one  of  the  following:  Walter  Crane,  Kate  Greenaway,  William  Nichol-  II 
son,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  Howard  Pyle,  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Edward  Wilson,  U 
Kay  Nielson,  Arthur  Rackham,  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Rockwell  Kent,  Covar-  II 
rubias,  Boris  Artzybasheff,  Edy  Le  Grande. 

25.  Collect  for  your  notebook  some  examples  of  advertisements  for 
which  you  feel  the  printed  letters  have  been  well  arranged. 

26.  Look  up  and  take  notes  on  the  contributions  to  fine  printing  of . 
Bruce  Rogers,  Frederick  Goudy,  Will  Bradley,  William  Edwin  Rudge, 
William  Morris,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Caxton,  William  Caslon, 
and  Johann  Gutenberg. 

POSTERS 

A  study  of  posters  involves  a  knowledge  of  lettering  and 
printing  and  a  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  poster.  A 
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FIG.  6o.  POSTER,  A.  M.  CASSANDRE 

)oster  does  not,  like  an  illustration,  tell  a  story;  rather,  it 
ittempts  to  convey  an  idea  in  the  flash  of  an  eye.  Therefore  a 
^ood  poster  artist  does  not  crowd  his  poster  with  detail,  but  he 
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seizes  upon  and  emphasizes  an  essential  feature  of  the  thing 
that  he  wishes  to  advertise,  so  that  the  poster  will  attract,  con¬ 
vince,  and  sell. 

The  artist  who  made  the  poster  for  the  French  Railways 
shown  in  Fig.  60  felt  that  he  must  convey  the  idea  of  speed, 
and  he  wisely  sacrificed  details  in  the  appearance  of  the  train 
for  that  reason. 


EXERCISES 

27.  Are  you  a  good  poster  artist?  Make  a  poster  and  see.  Here  is  a 
list  of  subjects  to  choose  from.  Sports:  football,  baseball,  tennis,  soccer, 
lacrosse,  basketball,  golf,  swimming.  Transportation:  automobile,  train, 
steamship,  airplane.  Entertainments:  dance,  circus,  play,  Wild  West 
show.  Food  products:  cereal,  milk,  fruit.  Home  furnishings:  textiles, 
lamps,  rugs,  tableware.  Travel:  China,  Japan,  India,  Scotland,  Paris, 
Venice,  New  York. 

Make  some  small  layouts  for  your  poster.  Do  not  work  in  detail  but 
consider  the  problem  as  a  whole,  working  for  fine  spacing  and  propor¬ 
tion.  Look  for  different  places  to  put  your  lettering,  at  top  or  bottom  or 
in  the  body  of  the  design.  In  the  illustrative  part  do  not  work  in  great 
detail.  Interesting  ideas  and  effective  design  are  more  important  than 
accurate  drawing.  Remember  to  work  decoratively,  not  realistically,  so| 
that  your  poster  may  carry  well. 

28.  Select  your  best  design.  Enlarge  it,  improving  on  the  spacing. 
Plan  the  lettering  carefully.  Heavy  letters  will  carry  best. 

29.  Study  the  different  ways  of  finishing  a  poster.  It  may  be  executed 
in  ink,  crayon,  charcoal,  or  paint.  Do  not  put  in  the  details  of  the  poster 
until  you  have  worked  tentatively  over  all  of  the  design  to  make  sure 
that  the  masses  and  colors  are  well  balanced. 
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VIII.  THE  USEFUL  ARTS 


In  this  chapter  we  shall  try  to  show  how  man  has,  through¬ 
out  the  ages,  brought  beauty  and  charm  into  many  things  that 
he  uses  in  his  everyday  life.  We  have  selected  pieces  that  we  feel 
worth  careful  study  and  shall  tell  briefly  why  we  think  them 
beautiful. 

POTTERY 

Fig.  61  shows  a  jug  made  by  an  early  Greek,  about  three 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  not  as  regular  in  its  form  as  if  it  had 

been  molded  by  a  modern  ma¬ 
chine-process,  but  its  slight  varia¬ 
tions  make  us  feel  the  hand  of 
the  potter.  We  see  how  well  the 
handle  is  set.  We  notice  the 
slight  thickening  where  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body  of  the  jug. 
Nature  adapts  her  forms  in  just 
this  way  when  she  attaches  a 
stem  to  a  branch  or  a  branch  to 
a  tree.  We  note,  too,  how  well 
the  lip  is  turned.  We  feel  that 
it  will  pour  easily.  The  line  of  the  handle  swings  easily  into  the 
contour  of  the  jug.  The  freedom  of  the  simple  decoration  shows 
that  the  potter  designed  as  he  worked,  and  stopped  when  he 
felt  he  had  done  enough. 

Wine  and  water  jugs,  drinking  cups,  and  oil  flasks  were 
shaped  carefully  by  generation  after  generation  of  Greek  pot¬ 
ters.  The  relation  of  the  height  to  the  width  and  the  proportion 
of  each  part  to  the  whole  were  considered  in  order  to  get  a 
harmonious  effect.  And  then  the  forms  of  the  neck,  the 
mouth,  or  lip,  and  the  base,  and  the  placing  of  the  handles 
were  skillfully  planned  for  practical  purposes.  A  Greek  vase 
was  made  for  use  and  not  for  ornament.  The  amphora 


FIG.  6l.  GREEK  JUG 
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(Fig.  62),  a  sturdy  two-handled 
jar  for  holding  provisions,  made 
about  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago,  has  a  heavy  lip  or  brim  and 
cylindrical  handles  well  placed 
for  lifting.  One  who  tries  to  copy 
the  shape  of  this  vase  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  subtly  its  parts  are 
related  to  each  other.  Decorative 
panels,  back  and  front,  show 
groups  of  warriors  preparing  for 
battle,  with  Athena  assisting 
them.  The  drawing  is  free  and 
not  realistic.  The  spacing  of  the 
dark  figures  against  the  light 
background  shows  a  fine  relationship  of  shapes  and  values. 
The  dark-and-light  border  around  the  base  gives  a  feeling 
of  completeness  to  the  design.  The  beauty  of  line  and  pro¬ 
portion  as  seen  in  the  Greek  vase-forms  and  in  their  decora¬ 
tion  has  never  been  excelled. 

The  vase  in  Fig.  63  was  made 
in  Mexico  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  beauty  of  its  form 
and  its  brilliant  pattern  attracts 
us.  The  curve  of  the  shoulder  of 
the  vase  is  repeated  in  the  light 
motif.  The  designer  of  this  vase 
used  a  more  formal  arrange¬ 
ment  than  the  earlier  Greek 
piece  shows.  He  separates  the 
three  light  motifs  (but  two  can 
be  seen  in  the  picture)  by  verti¬ 
cal  borders.  He  emphasizes  the 
neck  and  the  base  by  making 
them  light  in  contrast  to  the 


FIG.  63.  MAJOLICA  VASE 
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dark  body  of  the  bowl.  The  deco¬ 
ration  shows  a  well-organized 
plan.  If  a  single  spot  were  re¬ 
moved,  the  harmonious  effect 
would  be  disturbed.  The  flower 
and  leaf  forms  show  the  freedom 
that  characterizes  fine  decorative 
design  whenever  a  true  artist 
handles  tools  and  materials. 

Pottery  is  still  a  flourishing  art. 
The  plate  in  Fig.  64  was  modeled 
and  decorated  by  H.  Varnum 
Poore,  a  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  design  is  well  adapted  to  the  space  that  it  covers,  and 
the  broad  fresh  treatment  in  the  brush-handling  reminds  us  of 
the  work  of  the  very  early  Greek  potters.  Our  eyes  follow  the 
rhythms  of  the  unbroken  contour  of  the  bird’s  head,  neck,  body, 
and  wings.  The  background  has  been  decorated  in  a  wave  pat¬ 
tern  that  gives  emphasis  to  the  form  of  the  bird  against  it. 

TEXTILES 

Early  races  of  men  wove  materials,  such  as  wool,  cotton, 
and  silk,  into  textiles.  The  fabrics  for  clothing  and  household 
:  uses  were  made  plain  or  with  patterns.  Textiles  were  often 
decorated  by  paint  or  dye,  or  by  applying  other  materials  to 
them  in  embroidery  or  applique.  The  making  and  decorating 
of  fabrics  has  always  been  and  still  is  an  important  industry  in 
all  civilized  countries.  In  Fig.  65  we  have  a  small  piece  of  the 
so-called  Bayeux  Tapestry,  a  wall  hanging  made  in  the  Gothic 
period  by  Queen  Mathilde.  She  embroidered  the  story  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  a 
piece  of  homespun  linen  which  was  twenty  inches  wide  and 
seventy-seven  yards  long.  In  fifty-eight  scenes,  of  which  this  is 
one,  she  tells  her  story  simply,  naively,  and  vividly.  There  is 
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FIG.  65.  A  DETAIL  FROM  THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY 

a  border  of  birds  and  animals  along  the  lower  edge.  The 
scheme  is  built  on  diagonal  and  horizontal  lines.  The  dark 
spots  of  sailboats  and  men  contrast  sharply  with  the  body 
color  of  the  linen.  Light  spots  break  up  the  dark  of  the  horses’ 
manes,  the  sail,  and  the  shields.  Although  the  figures  are 
crude  and  the  drawing  far  from  correct,  the  idea  is  forcefully 
expressed.  This  unusual  example  of  hand-weaving  and  needle 
embroidery  is  an  important  historical  record  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  eleventh  century.  Apart  from  its  historic 
value,  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  decorative  design. 

The  walls  of  palaces,  castles,  and  churches  were  decorated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  with  splendid  hangings  called  tapestries, 
made  of  wool,  silk,  gold,  and  silver  thread.  These  colorful 
fabrics  were  woven  on  great  looms.  Each  color  in  the  tapestry 
had  its  own  shuttle.  The  worker  followed  a  pattern,  or  car¬ 
toon,  on  which  the  colors  were  indicated.  The  “  Lady  and  the 
Unicorn”  in  Fig.  66  is  one  of  a  series  of  six  tapestries,  which 
are  treasured  in  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris.  They  were  made 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  after  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  colors  are  still  rich  and  the  fabric  well  pre- 
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FIG.  66.  UNICORN  TAPESTRY 

served.  A  tall,  slender  lady,  richly  gowned,  is  supported  on 
either  side  by  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  which  have  stepped 
out  of  their  places  on  the  standards  they  hold  to  do  her 
homage.  Rabbits,  birds,  monkeys,  plants,  and  flowers  fill  the 
background.  This  is  a  scene  such  as  one  might  dream.  The 
arrangement  of  the  group  is  finely  balanced  and  the  design 
holds  the  attention  on  the  central  figure. 

The  embroidered  panel  in  Fig.  67  was  made  in  England 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  line  scheme  is  based  on 
curves  which  give  a  certain  softness  to  the  romantic  theme. 
If  we  follow  the  pattern,  which  grows  from  the  ground  up, 
we  will  notice  the  substantial  weight  of  the  dark  ground-mass, 
where  fountain,  shepherd,  and  shepherdess,  trees,  dog,  and 
sheep,  make  an  almost  equally  balanced,  unified  mass.  Above 
to  the  right  the  landscaped  castle  repeats  this  dark  note. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  arrange  things  in  a  realistic  or  natural 
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FIG.  67.  PANEL  EMBROIDERED  IN  STUMP  WORK 


way,  or  to  keep  them  in  a  relative  scale.  A  flower  is  larger 
than  a  lamb  and  a  butterfly  than  a  bird.  The  designer  evi¬ 
dently  felt  free  to  handle  his  motifs  as  he  wished.  Tiny  insects 
and  plant  forms  are  placed  where  they  are  needed  in  the 
pattern.  The  courtly  ladies  and  the  gentleman  were  made  to 
stand  out  like  bas-reliefs  from  the  background.  The  em¬ 
broiderer  padded  these  forms  and  then  covered  them  with 
bits  of  actual  materials  —  nets,  laces,  ribbons,  and  silks  —  and 
used  besides  a  great  variety  of  stitches  to  secure  the  effect  he 
shows  in  the  finished  panel. 

The  pattern  in  Fig.  68,  called  “  Katinka,”  is  block-printed 
on  cotton  in  reds,  blues,  yellows,  and  greens.  The  American 
designer,  Ruth  Reeves,  shows,  in  a  well-balanced  surface  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  child’s  conception  of  its  parents,  the  activities  of 
its  family,  and  familiar  surroundings.  It  is  easy  to  find  the 
complete  motif  and  the  scheme  for  repeating  it  over  the  surface. 
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And  how  a  modern  Frenchman,  Jean  Lurgat,  weaves  a 
tapestry  is  seen  in  Fig.  69.  This  shows  two  figures  grouped  in 
a  hand-to-hand  combat.  The  dark  background  is  lightened  by 
falling  leaves.  The  weaver  has  introduced  subordinate  figures 
in  the  background,  which  in  no  way  detract  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  central  theme.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
with  the  “Lady  and  the  Unicorn”  in  conception  and  design. 
This  tapestry  is  worked  in  a  stitch  called  gros  point.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  fine  needlework  known  as  petit  point,  which  is 
often  seen  worked  on  taffeta  or  silk  for  a  hand  bag.  The 
tapestry  measures  thirteen  feet  by  eighteen  feet  and  is  suitably 
used  as  a  decoration  where  walls,  floors,  and  furnishings  are 
designed  in  the  modern  style. 


FIG.  68.  PRINTED  TEXTILE,  RUTH  REEVES 
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FIG.  69.  TAPESTRY  IN  GROS  POINT,  JEAN  LURCAT 


METAL-WORK 

The  animated  group  of  figures  in  the  metal-work  weather 
vane  in  Fig.  70  is  by  Hunt  Diederich,  an  American  designer. 
We  notice  how  he  exaggerates  to  give  emphasis  and  a  touch  of 
humor  to  the  idea.  If  we  think 
of  the  principle  of  the  weather 
vane,  we  can  see  that  this  one 
will  work.  We  can  imagine  it 
set  up  on  a  housetop  where  the 
wind  will  keep  the  bull  and 
toreador  moving  at  a  fast  pace. 

The  compactness  of  the  group, 
the  strength  of  the  simplified 
silhouette,  the  elimination  of  details,  and  the  interesting  shapes 
that  come  through  the  cut-out  parts  make  this  a  clever  piece 
of  design. 


FIG.  70.  WEATHER  VANE, 
HUNT  DIEDERICH 
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TRANSPORTATION 

“  The  more  nearly  perfect  is  the  adaptation  of  any  object  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  more  beautiful  that 

object  is.”  The  statement  is  true 
today  of  the  inventions  that  sat¬ 
isfy  our  twentieth-century  craving 
for  speed.  The  Clermont  in  Fig. 
71,  the  steamboat  designed  and 
built  by  Robert  Fulton,  plied  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Albany  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  note  the  small  paddle- 
wheel,  the  tall  smokestack,  and 
the  sail  carried  for  emergencies. 
The  form  of  the  steamboat  was  so 
new  that  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
it  would  lack  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fine  design. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ship  designers  have 
been  experimenting  until  they  have  produced  models  such  as 
the  S.S.  Bremen  (Fig.  72).  This  vessel  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  how  the  form  is  modified  to  suit  changing  conditions.  Here 

the  emphasis  is  on  horizontal 
lines,  which  suggest  speed  and 
safety;  two  unusually  short  fun¬ 
nels  scarcely  break  the  contour 
of  the  hull ;  the  machinery  is 
entirely  out  of  sight.  Within  the 

S.S.  “  BREMEN  ”  Hul1  ^  j1^ 

mg  quarters  for  thousands  or 
passengers  and  crew,  dining-saloons,  kitchens,  gymnasium, 
swimming-pool,  concert  hall,  ballroom,  theater,  night  club,  and 
shops.  In  meeting  the  increasing  demands  for  safety,  speed, 
comfort,  luxury,  and  entertainment  in  ocean  travel,  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  form  of  the  steamship  have  been  steadily  modified. 
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‘DE  WITT  CLIN- 
LOCOMOTIVE 


The  eye  follows  with  keen  appreciation  the  beauty  of  line  and 
mass  that  have  evolved  in  the  twentieth-century  ocean  liner. 

The  first  steam-driven  locomotive,  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
(Fig.  73),  shows  the  builder  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  practical  prob¬ 
lem  of  giving  pulling  power  to 
the  locomotive.  Its  full  smoke¬ 
stack,  upright  boiler,  and  partly 
exposed  mechanism  combined  to 
make  a  machine  that  was  practi¬ 
cal,  because  it  did  pull  the  fuel 
wagon  and  the  stagecoaches  that  made  up  the  train.  It  did  not 
have  much  to  recommend  it  on  the  side  of  design. 

This  late  Hudson  locomotive  (Fig.  74)  is  as  long  as  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  its  three  coaches  together.  Speed,  as  well 
as  pull,  are  seen  in  its  long  lines. 

The  hundreds  of  parts  that  go  to 
make  up  this  giant  of  steel  are 
compressed  in  a  simple,  boxlike 
shape.  The  tall  smokestack  of  the 
early  model  has  been  flattened 
into  a  barely  noticeable  one  above  the  horizontal  boiler.  If  the 
eye  runs  over  the  contour  of  this  locomotive,  it  meets  few  ups 
and  downs.  With  the  increased  complexity  of  the  mechanism 
the  form  has  been  stripped  of  irregularities  and  simplified.  This 
is  a  striking  example  of  evolution 
of  form  through  adaptation  to  use. 

The  automobile,  1907  model,  in 
Fig.  75  shows  a  contour  that  is 
irregular  and  broken.  We  get  a 
feeling  of  top-heaviness  because 
the  body  of  the  car  is  set  so  high 
from  the  ground,  and  because  of 
the  confusion  of  lines  made  by  the  rods  supporting  the  top. 
If  a  tracing  of  this  car  were  made,  how  complex  it  would 
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“  Hudson” 


fig.  74. 

LOCOMOTIVE 


FIG.  75.  AUTOMOBILE, 
EARLY  MODEL 


FIG.  7 6.  AUTOMOBILE, 
LATE  MODEL 


be  in  line  and  form!  But  in  the  recent  model  in  Fig.  76, 
the  greatly  simplified  form  has  been  elongated,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  of  security  in  the  low-hung  body  with  its  dominant 

horizontal  direction.  The  ma¬ 
chinery,  much  more  intricate 
than  in  the  early  model,  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  sight,  compressed 
without  waste  of  space  under  the 
metal  body.  The  steering-wheel 
is  the  only  bit  of  the  mechanism 
visible.  The  appointments  that  contribute  to  comfort  and  fine 
appearance  in  this  splendid  example  of  automobile  making  are 
chromium-plated  hardware,  interior  finish  of  burled  walnut, 
adjustable  upholstered  seats,  carpet-covered  spring-hassocks,  an 

ash  receiver  on  each  door,  and 
radio  wiring.  The  form  has  be¬ 
come  finer  as  it  has  served  better 
the  need  for  comfort  and  speed. 

Orville  Wright’s  airplane  in 
Fig.  77,  which  he  used  in  the 
first  decade  of  this  century,  looks 
weak  and  complex  when  seen 
beside  the  strong  and  simple  lines  of  the  Fokker  Tri-motor 
of  Fig.  78  that  carries  twelve  passengers  and  two  pilots.  The 
span  of  the  Fokker  is  seventy-nine  feet,  its  length,  fifty  feet. 
Its  cabin  is  furnished  in  mahogany  and  light-pile  fabric,  arm¬ 
chairs  with  cushions  and  head¬ 
rests,  baggage  racks,  mail  and 
baggage  compartments.  Like  that 
of  the  steamboat,  the  locomotive, 
and  the  automobile,  the  form  of 
fig.  78.  trimotor,  the  airplane  has  undergone  con- 

late  model  stant  modification.  As  it  has  been 

perfected  as  a  means  of  travel  it  has  grown  more  beautiful.  In 
his  latest  inventions,  man  still  seeks  for  beauty. 


FIG.  77.  MONOPLANE, 
EARLY  MODEL 
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EXERCISES 


1.  From  a  sheet  of  paper  nine  inches  by  twelve  inches,  cut  out  a 
bowl  or  vase  form.  Cut  on  a  fold,  to  make  the  form  bisymmetric,  and 
outline  it  first  if  you.  wish.  Think  of  proportion  of  height  to  width  and 
the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  Think  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bowl  or  vase  as  you  design  its  shape. 

2.  Plan  a  border  in  three  values  that  will  be  appropriate  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  bowl  or  vase  that  you  cut  out  in  Exercise  i.  Consider  the 
width  of  the  border  in  relation  to  the  entire  height  of  the  form.  Finish 
in  harmonious  colors  of  your  own  selection. 

3.  Design  an  all-over  surface  decoration  for  a  textile  suitable  to  hang 
in  a  child’s  room.  Finish  in  two  colors. 

4.  Make  a  tracing  of  an  automobile  body,  a  motor  boat,  or  an  air¬ 
plane.  Design  an  original  and  appropriate  color  scheme.  Finish  your 
sketch  in  color  —  paint,  or  cut  paper. 

5.  Add  to  your  collection  of  clippings  fine  examples  of  glassware, 
fabrics,  furniture,  pottery,  automobiles,  airplanes,  selected  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

6.  Visit  collections  of  useful  arts  in  art  galleries,  department  stores, 
or  specialty  shops.  Report  on  items  found  that  are  fine  in  line,  color, 
and  texture. 
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IX.  ARCHITECTURE 


As  art  is  the  making  of  beautiful  things  so  is  architecture  the 
making  of  beautiful  buildings.  All  buildings  are  not  beautiful 
and  therefore  all  are  not  architecture.  A  house,  a  school,  a 
temple,  or  a  tunnel  merits  the  name  only  when  its  function 
and  material  construction  have  been  beautifully  expressed  by 
its  form,  line,  and  color.  Many  buildings  that  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  are  not  true  architecture  because  they  do  not  measure  up 
to  high  standards  of  design. 

We  can  learn  to  distinguish  between  what  is  worth  while  in 
buildings  and  what  is  not  by  continual  practice  in  judging  the 
buildings  of  our  own  neighborhood  and  our  own  city.  By 
degrees  our  taste  will  become  critical,  and  our  enjoyment  of 
the  really  line  in  architecture  will  grow  more  keen.  We  shall 
discover  for  ourselves  examples  of  buildings  that  are  beautiful 
in  their  relationship  of  parts  and  in  their  honest  and  skillful 
use  of  materials.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  realize  that  over- 
decorated  surfaces  or  massive  structures  that  lack  line  relation¬ 
ships  of  line,  pattern,  and  color  are  not  architecture. 

In  looking  at  a  building  with  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye, 
we  think  first  of  suitability  to  its  purpose^and  then  of  the  way 
the  materials  are  put  together  —  its  construction.  The  plan  and 
the  construction,  which  are  tlie  practical  shie  of  the  architect’s 
problem,  must  be  worked  out  together  in  terms  of  design,  if 
the  building  is  to  be  fine.  The  architect  cannot  disregard  any 
one  of  the  three  —  plan,  construction,  or  design  —  without  a 
loss  to  the  others.  We  shall  consider  them  in  order. 

The  purpose  of  a  school  building  or  a  library  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  a  temple  or  a  palace.  In  function  an  office 
building  is  far  removed  from  a  cathedral.  In  planning  any 
building  the  use  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put  must  be 
considered.  Its  function  or  use  will  determine  the  height,  the 
number  of  floors,  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  corridors,  and 
hallways,  the  placing  and  number  of  exits,  stairways,  and  per- 
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haps  elevator  shafts,  as  well  as  the  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  and  lighting.  The  inside 
and  the  outside  must  be  planned  to¬ 
gether  (Fig.  79).  From  the  first  the  site 
will  influence  the  plan.  A  house  set  on 
a  hilltop  calls  for  a  contour,  or  mass- 
shape  that  will  follow  rather  than  op¬ 
pose  the  terrain,  or  earth  formation.  Such 
a  house  will  differ  in  plan  from  the  one 
to  be  set  on  a  level  stretch  of  prairie  or  a 
sandy  beach.  The  locality,  too,  affects  the 
plan,  for  a  house  in  good  taste  will  be 
built  in  keeping  with  its  neighbors.  A 
street  of  early  colonial  houses  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  a  newcomer  that  flaunts 
Italian  Renaissance  or  Spanish  Moresque 
style.  Neither  should  a  neighbor’s  house 
of  modest  size  and  height  be  dwarfed  by 
one  of  vast  proportions  built  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  lot.  Above  all,  a  building  should  fig.  79.  Parthenon 
never  selfishly  take  sunlight  and  air  from  plan  and  facade 
the  houses  around  it. 

An  architect  must  think  of  climate.  A  house  built  for  cold 
northern  winters  may  need  a  central  chimney,  around  which  the 
living-rooms  will  be  grouped,  while  the  tropical  home  calls  for 
a  chimney  to  be  used  for  cooking  only  and  it  may  be  far 
removed  from  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms.  In  semitropical 
climates  a  fireplace  is  needed  for  comparatively  cold  days. 
A  sloping  roof  is  needed  for  cold  climates,  so  that  in  winter 
the  snow  may  slide  off  and  not  overweight  the  roof.  For  hot 
climates  the  flat  roof  is  best,  for  it  gives  space  for  roof  gardens. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  the  architect’s  next  con¬ 
sideration.  Fie  must  select  materials  suited  to  its  particular 
type.  He  may  use  stone  for  one  kind  of  building  and  brick  or 
terra  cotta,  concrete  or  wood,  for  another.  Then  he  must  put 
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his  materials  together  so  skillfully  that  they  will  resist  strain, 
bear  the  necessary  weight,  and  endure.  He  may  build  stones 
into  walls  or  pillars,  he  may  cross  the  upright  columns  with 
long  horizontal  stones  or  beams  and  make  a  post  and  lintel 
or  a  colonnade.  He  may  use  the  arch,  the  dome,  or  the  vaulted 
roof,  or  he  may  rivet  steel  into  a  cage-like  construction  and 
surface  it  with  stone  or  brick  (Fig.  80).  In  every  case  the  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  combined  so  skillfully  that  the  structure  will  be 
strong.  If  he  is  a  true  artist,  he  will  use  his  materials  without 
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FIG.  80.  TYPES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


disguising  or  masking  them  and  will  not  weaken  them  by  too 
much  decoration.  Stone  will  appear  as  stone,  brick  as  brick,  and 
wood  as  wood.  Stone  will  not  be  weakened  by  carvings  too 
deeply  cut  nor  will  plaster  walls  be  painted  to  resemble  marble 
with  the  intention  to  deceive.  Honesty  and  sincerity  in  con¬ 
struction  are  essential  to  sound  architecture. 

The  architect  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  these  practical 
sides  of  his  problem,  the  purpose  of  the  building,  the  site  and 
locality,  the  climate,  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  sound  and 
honest  construction.  But  also,  as  he  works,  he  is  always  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  design,  or  beauty,  of  the  building.  The  archi- 
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tect’s  plan  is  shown  in  drawings  called  elevations  or  views.  The 
ground  flan  in  an  architect’s  drawing  corresponds  to  the  top 
view  in  a  working  drawing,  and  the  fagade  or  front  elevation 
to  the  front  view.  The  architect’s  drawings  of  the  plan  are 
reproduced  as  blueprints  by  a  photographic  process.  We  as 
laymen  may  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  plan  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  building,  and  some  of  us  may  never  be  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  practical  side  of  the  architect’s  work.  We  all, 
however,  may  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauty  in  great  build¬ 
ings,  whether  seen  in  photographs,  or  on  the  screen,  or  in  the 
very  structures  themselves,  and  we  ought  to  know  what  it  is 
in  them  that  arouses  our  admiration. 


FIG.  8l.  PROPORTION  IN  FRONT  ELEVATIONS 


In  designing  a  building  the  fundamental  considerations  are 
the  same  as  those  to  be  met  in  designing  any  other  form  of 
art.  They  are  the  problems  of  line,  which  includes  spacing 
and  proportion,  of  dark-and-light,  and  of  color.  These  struc¬ 
tural  elements  of  design  in  architecture  may  be  organized  or 
arranged  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  problems  in  design. 


FIG.  82.  LINE  SCHEMES  FOR  HOUSES 


The  spacing  and  proportion  of  the  architect’s  plan,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  give  us  the  form  of  the  building  as  seen 
from  the  outside,  massed  against  the  sky  or  background,  as 
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well  as  the  structural  lines  made 
by  the  columns  and  arches,  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  moldings  and 
cornices.  Every  detail  of  the  set¬ 
ting,  materials,  and  construction 
helps  to  give  a  building  its  line, 
its  dark-and-light  pattern,  or  its 
color. 

How  does  the  one  expecting  to 
build  a  house  plan  its  exterior? 
What  decides  the  proportions  of 
the  building  as  a  whole  ?  If  there 
is  a  large  space  to  cover  should 
the  house  be  spread  out,  and  be 
wider  than  it  is  high?  In  build¬ 
ing  on  a  narrow  city  plot,  should 
the  house  be  low  and  wide,  or 
high  and  narrow?  How  should 
the  height  of  the  roof  be  related 
to  the  rest  of  the  building? 
Which  of  these  front  eleva¬ 
tions  in  Fig.  81  are  well  pro¬ 
portioned  ? 

After  deciding  on  the  relation 
of  height  and  width,  the  next 
thing  to  think  of  is  the  division 
into  stories  and  the  placing  of 
doorways  and  windows,  always 
working  for  line  proportion.  We 
have  seen  that  height  or  width 
may  be  emphasized  by  repeat¬ 
ing  either  vertical  or  horizontal  lines  (Fig.  82). 

Spaces  are  most  interesting  when  varied.  Study  the  beautiful 
space  divisions  of  Giotto’s  Tower  (Fig.  83)  and  of  the  Ca’  d’Oro 
in  Venice  (Fig.  84).  Their  divisions  show  beauty  in  spacing. 


FIG.  83.  GIOTTO  S  TOWER, 
FLORENCE 
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FIG.  84.  CA’  DORO,  VENICE 

In  addition  to  beauty  of  line  in  well-related  shapes  and 
spaces,  the  element  of  dark-and-light  requires  consideration  in 
designing  a  building.  In  a  light-colored  building  the  windows, 
doorways,  roofs,  and  moldings  form  dark  masses  because  of 
either  their  color  or  the  way  that  shadows  fall.  The  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice  (Fig.  85)  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the 
rhythmic  repetition  of  dark  in  the  archways.  To  help  build 
up  his  light-and-dark  pattern  the  architect  uses  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  a  building.  Other  buildings  may  bring  out  the  silhouette 
of  his  creation,  or  he  may  get  dark-and-light  effects  by  skillful 
Use  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Another  design  problem  in  fine  architecture  is  color.  While 
it  is  generally  believed  that  a  good  deal  of  color  was  used  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  this  element,  which 
plays  such  a  glorious  part  in  other  forms  of  art,  is  generally 
restricted  in  architecture  by  two  considerations,  locale  and 
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FIG.  85.  DUCAL  PALACE,  VENICE 

usage.  In  Italy  we  find  buildings  of  pink  stucco  and  of  brightly 
colored  stones  that  serve  as  a  background  for  rich  surface  deco¬ 
ration,  but  such  buildings,  so  magnificent  in  sunny  Italy  where 
they  contrast  richly  with  their  gay  neighbors  and  the  Old 
World  setting,  would  seem  garish  in  this  country.  Color  has 
been  used  but  little  here.  It  has  been  confined  to  an  occasional 
color-contrast  in  materials,  as  in  the  use  of  stone  with  wood, 
terra  cotta  with  marble,  or  to  surface  decoration  with  colored 
tiles,  such  as  we  see  in  the  French  Building  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Some  interesting  experiments  in  spectacular 
color-effects  have  been  made,  as  on  the  black  and  gold  tower 
of  the  American  Radiator  Building  in  New  York  City  and  on 
the  new  Philadelphia  Museum,  where  an  attempt  has  been 
made  through  color  in  the  sculptured  pediment  to  restore  the 
full  vitality  of  color  to  architecture.  Our  architects  have  gener¬ 
ally  found  it  impractical  to  use  color  freely,  and  perhaps  have 
felt  that  color  is  a  superficial  element  in  architecture.  Orientals 
use  color  in  architecture  more  than  do  Americans  or  even 
Europeans.  Their  temples  and  palaces  of  black,  green,  pink, 
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and  white  marble  make  our  manufactured  brick,  concrete,  and 
terra  cotta  seem  quite  colorless. 

The  architecture  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  has  developed 
in  accordance  with  the  same  fundamental  principles.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  practice  of  this  vital  art  in  our  own 
time  will  surely  want  to  know  something  also  about  the  earlier 
forms  of  architecture.  The  following  pages  will  tell  how  archi¬ 
tecture  grew  from  primitive  beginnings  into  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Renaissance,  and  how  these  earlier 
styles  have  contributed  to  twentieth-century  architecture. 

Primitive  man  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  himself  against  sun,  rain,  snow,  and  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Like  the  wild  animals,  he  sought  shelter  in  a  cave 
or  he  made  a  hut  of  tree  trunks  and  branches,  or  raised  animal 
skins  on  poles  to  form  a  tent.  These  primitive  types  of  shelter 
cannot  be  called  architecture.  Neither  can  we  dignify  by  this 
name  the  huts  built  on  poles  in  the  water  by  communities  of 
prehistoric  Lake  Dwellers  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ireland,  or 
even  the  Druids’  Ring  at  Stonehenge,  England.  The  Lake 
Dwellers  built  for  protection  against  attack,  and  their  build¬ 
ings  were  practical  in  plan  and  well  put  together.  The  Druids 
performed  a  marvelous  feat  of  construction  in  setting  up  the 
colossal  monoliths  in  an  arrangement  of  concentric  circles,  with 
an  evident  mystic  or  religious  purpose.  In  both  cases  there  was 
a  practical  plan,  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  strong  in  construc¬ 
tion.  But  neither  the  huts  nor  the  Druids’  Ring  make  appeal 
through  beauty  of  design.  They  are,  therefore,  not  architecture. 

But  in  time  races  of  men  appeared  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  who  were  not  content  with  crude  materials  that  were 
ready  at  hand,  but  sought  and  found  new  ones  and,  in  using 
them,  thought  out  a  well-ordered  plan  to  lit  their  needs.  They 
were  artists.  They  created  structures  not  only  adapted  to  their 
use  but  beautiful  in  design  as  well.  Let  us  consider  briefly  the 
races  that  produced  such  buildings,  adapted  to  human  needs, 
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FIG.  86.  EGYPTIAN  TEMPLE 

built  soundly  and  honestly,  and  possessing  beauty  —  buildings 
rightly  called  architecture. 

The  Egyptians  planned  and  built  colossal  pyramids,  temples, 
and  tombs,  of  enduring  materials,  for  they  aimed  to  build  for 
eternity.  Their  religion  greatly  influenced  their  architecture. 
They  believed  that  if  the  body  were  kept  untouched  after  death 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  would  eventually  return  to  it.  This  led 
to  the  custom  of  mummifying  the  dead  body  and  secreting 
it  in  a  rocky  tomb  or  under  a  great  mound  of  stone.  The 
Pharaohs  compelled  vast  armies  of  their  subjects  to  erect,  under 
the  direction  of  their  architects,  massive  piles  of  stone  in  the 
form  of  pyramids  for  their  tombs.  From  sealed  entrances  secret 
passageways  or  tunnels  through  the  pyramids  led  to  the  burial 
chambers  far  beneath  the  surface,  where  royal  mummies  rested 
in  huge  stone  coffins  called  sarcophagi. 
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Vast  temples  (Fig.  86)  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  gods  and 
kings  of  Egypt.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  a  very  high 
and  massive  stone  gateway  called  a  pylon  and  before  it  stood 
two  stone  obelisks  —  monoliths,  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  high, 
covered  with  pictorial  symbols  called  hieroglyphics.  The  obe¬ 
lisks,  probably  erected  in  honor  of  the  sun  god,  Osiris,  were 
oriented  with  the  sun  and  marked  the  time  of  day  with  their 
shadows.  Beyond  the  court  was  a  section  called  the  hypostyle 
hcdl,  where  the  close-spaced  posts  or  columns,  elaborately 
carved  and  colored,  were  used.  These  columns  carried  lintels, 
or  horizontal  stones,  which  in  turn  supported  the  flat  roof 
that  is  characteristic  of  buildings  in  dry  climates.  Only  the 
king  and  the  priests  might  pass  beyond  the  hypostyle  hall  into 
the  innermost  sanctuary  where  mysterious  religious  rites  were 
performed. 

The  Egyptians  used  in  an  original  and  dramatic  way  the 
materials  available  to  them.  Their  architecture  is  impressive 
because  of  its  magnitude  and  because  it  is  simple  and  finely 
proportioned. 

Another  highly  civilized  people,  the  Greeks,  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  architecture.  The  Egyptians  were 
concerned  with  huge,  ambitious  construction  that  would  en¬ 
dure  forever.  The  Greeks  had  a  different  ideal.  Highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  taste  and  keenly  sensitive  to  beauty,  they  aimed  at 
perfection  of  form.  Their  buildings  were  perfectly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  each  detail  had  its  part  in  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

One  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  architecture  and  a  perfect 
expression  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  perfection  and  restraint  is  the 
Parthenon  (Fig.  87),  which  crowns  the  Acropolis  in  Athens, 
and  whose  architect  was  Ictinos.  It  is  a  rectangular,  colonnaded 
building,  set  upon  a  platform,  with  steps  on  all  four  sides. 
Instead  of  the  flat  roof  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  this  building 
has  a  sloping  roof,  since  in  Greece  frequent  rainfalls  necessi¬ 
tated  roof  drainage.  Notice  the  triangular  shape,  called  the 
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FIG.  87.  PARTHENON,  ATHENS 

pediment,  above  the  columns  of  the  facade  (Fig.  79).  It  was 
originally  decorated  with  high  reliefs,  telling  legends  of  Athena, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  patron  deity  of  Athens.  Within 
the  colonnade  formed  by  the  columns  supporting  the  roof,  high 
up  on  the  temple  wall,  there  are  still  in  place  portions  of  the 
beautiful  bas-relief  of  the  Pan-Athenaic  procession,  the  annual 
religious  festival  of  Athena,  in  which  every  Athenian  took  part. 
A  fragment  from  this  frieze  is  illustrated  on  page  227.  The 
Parthenon  is  now  a  ruin,  but  world-wide  interest  in  preserving 
it  to  posterity  has  influenced  the  Greek  Government  to  under¬ 
take  its  restoration. 

There  were  three  orders  of  Greek  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian.  The  earliest  to  develop  and  the  least  ornate 
was  the  Doric,  which  was  used  in  the  Parthenon.  This  order 
has  a  sturdy  character.  Next  to  develop  was  the  Ionic  order.  It 
is  more  graceful  in  character  than  the  Doric.  The  Corinthian 
order  developed  last.  This  style  was  much  more  ornate  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian 
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orders  had  each  its  own  type  of  construction.  They  are  most 
easily  distinguished  by  the  capitals  of  their  columns,  which  were 
prescribed  by  the  fixed  rules  of  each  order  (Fig.  88).  The  meas- 
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FIG.  88.  GREEK  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


DORIC:  a  cornice;  b  triglyph;  c  metope;  d  lintel;  e  capital;  /  shaft;  g  step  or 
platform.  IONIC  and  CORINTHIAN:  a  cornice;  b  frieze;  c  lintel;  d  capital; 
e  shaft;  f  base. 


urements  and  proportions  used  in  these  styles  remain  the 
standard  for  classical  architecture  today. 


The  Romans  emphasized  the  practical  rather  than  the 
aesthetic  in  their  architecture.  They  adapted  the  arch,  vault, 
and  dome  found  in  the  East,  to  serve  them  in  their  engineering 
and  architectural  problems.  They  were  engineers  rather  than 
architects.  Roads  and  bridges  were  built  to  connect  the  Roman 
provinces  with  the  central  city,  Rome,  and  great  aqueducts 
were  constructed  to  supply  water  to  Rome  and  other  cities.  In 
these  practical  forms  of  architecture  the  Romans  have  never 
been  equaled.  Theirs  was  a  day  of  great  civic  enterprise.  The 
Romans  brought  architecture  into  the  streets.  Much  of  the 
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FIG.  89.  PANTHEON,  ROME 


community  life  of  the  city  of  Rome  took  place  in  open  spaces 
surrounded  by  temples,  law  courts  or  basilicas,  shops,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  oldest  and  most  important  of  its  open 

market  places  was  the  Forum, 
a  fine  example  of  community 
planning  which  for  centuries  lay 
buried  under  the  buildings  of 
medieval  and  modern  Rome. 
The  Italian  Government  is  re¬ 
storing  today  some  of  its  former 
glory. 

The  Pantheon  (Fig.  89)  is  a 
typical  Roman  temple,  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  great-nephew  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  portico 
with  its  massive  Corinthian  columns  shows  the  influence  of 
Greek  architecture.  The  Pantheon  is  a 
drum-shaped  structure  with  a  dome  that 
is  open  at  the  top  to  admit  light.  As  the 
architect  feared  that  the  walls  support¬ 
ing  so  enormous  a  dome  might  be  weak¬ 
ened  by  openings,  it  was  built  without 
windows. 

The  Roman  basilica,  or  hall  of  justice, 
was  later  taken  as  a  model  for  the  early 
Christian  churches,  as  it  best  fitted  the 
needs  of  their  large  congregations.  The 
plan  of  the  basilica  (Fig.  90),  which  was 
probably  a  Roman  development  from  the 
Greek  temple,  was  a  rectangle  twice  as 
long  as  its  width.  Two  or  four  rows  of 
columns  ran  the  entire  length.  The  en¬ 
trance  was  at  one  end  and  the  tribunal, 
at  the  other  end,  was  on  a  raised  dais  in  a  niche  called  the  apse. 
The  name  basilica  is  still  applied  to  churches  built  on  this  plan. 
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FIG.  90.  PLAN  OF  A 
BASILICA 


Rich  Romans  spent  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  public 
baths.  These  were  large  buildings  providing  concert  halls, 
theaters,  libraries,  and  gymnasiums  as  well  as  luxurious  baths. 
The  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  City  is  built  on  the 
scale  and  in  the  proportions  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 

Chariot  races  and  mortal  combats  were  staged  at  Rome  for 
the  amusement  of  vast  audiences,  in  great  oval  structures  with 
rising  tiers  of  seats,  called  amphitheaters .  These  were  large 
enough  to  be  used  for  naval  exhibitions.  The  Colosseum,  the 
most  famous  of  these  arenas,  shows  the  inventiveness  of  the 
Romans  in  their  use  of  concrete  in  building  vaults. 

After  successful  wars  triumphal  arches  were  often  built  to 
commemorate  victories,  and  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  campaigns.  The  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  Arch  of 
Trajan,  and  the  Arch  of  Titus  are  among  the  best-known 
Roman  arches.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  the  Marble 
Arch  in  London,  and  the  Washington  Arch  in  New  York 
City  are  modern  examples  of  victory  arches.  The  Roman 
Empire  carried  into  far-away  lands  its  culture  and  its  art.  In 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  in  northern  Africa  and  in 
western  Asia,  we  still  find  the  ruins  of  cities  that  are  silent 
reminders  of  the  glory  that  was  Rome. 

Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  known  as  the  classical  style, 
has  fixed  the  form  of  buildings  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  style.  Greek  art  was  at  its  best  about  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Roman  art  was  finest  during  the  first  century 
of  our  era. 

It  is  characteristic  of  European  civilization  that  it  seeks 
satisfaction  for  the  mind  rather  than  for  the  body.  The  Orien¬ 
tal,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  gorgeous  color  to  please  his 
eye,  music  to  soothe  his  ear,  incense  and  perfume,  rich  silks 
and  velvets,  decorations  lavish  in  color  and  gilt  —  to  satisfy  his 
senses.  In  the  art  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  East,  Persia,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Arabia,  and  of  Japan  and  China  in  the  Far  East,  we 
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find  the  reflection  of  these  desires.  Through  conquest  and  inva¬ 
sion  this  luxurious  and  ornate  art  of  the  Orient  crept  into 
Europe.  The  Moors  from  northern  Africa  carried  into  Spain  the 
influence  that  resulted  in  such  architecture  as  that  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  in  Granada  and  the  Great  Mosque  at  Cordova.  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  describes  some  of  these  buildings  in  his  Tales  of 
the  Alhambra.  The  pointed  arch  with  its  many  variations  is  one 


FIG.  91.  CHURCH  OF  SAINT  MARK,  VENICE 


of  the  striking  characteristics  of  Mohammedan  architecture. 
Another  modification  of  Oriental  architecture  developed  in 
Constantinople,  and  takes  its  name  Byzantine  from  Byzantium, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  Domes  of  colored  tiles,  mosaic 
decorations  inside  and  out,  and  richly  colored  marbles  are 
found  in  the  great  Byzantine  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  Byzantine  style  was  widely  used  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  in  the  East.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  carried  into  western  Europe  by  the  returning  Crusaders. 
On  their  way  homeward  most  of  them  passed  through  Venice, 
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the  most  important  seaport  on  the  trade  route  from  the  east. 
Their  offerings  of  money  and  spoils  built  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  in  Venice  (Fig.  91),  which  is  Byzantine  in  style  and 
almost  the  counterpart  of  St.  Sophia’s  in  Constantinople. 

The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  India  (Fig.  92)  is  as  perfect  a  gem 
of  architecture  as  the  Parthenon.  This  palace  was  erected  by  a 
prince  as  a  tomb  for  his  beloved  wife.  The  approach  carries  the 
eye  directly  to  it.  The  building  is  an  example  of  even  balance, 


FIG.  92.  TAJ  MAHAL,  AGRA,  INDIA 

with  four  symmetrical  domes  set  about  a  dominating  central 
one.  The  typical  Oriental  curve  of  the  dome  is  repeated  in  the 
minarets  and  in  the  windows  and  doors.  The  variety  of  fenes¬ 
tration  —  that  is,  the  window  and  door  openings  —  creates  an 
interesting  pattern  in  dark-and-light.  The  white  of  the  marble 
is  a  brilliant  background  for  the  gold  and  multicolored  stones 
that  make  the  surface  decorations.  The  still  water  of  the  pool 
before  it  mirrors  and  repeats  all  of  its  quiet  beauty. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  flourished,  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Europe  were  for  the  most  part  an  uncultivated,  semi- 
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barbaric  people.  By  the  time  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ,  these  people  had  absorbed  from  the 
Romans  much  of  their  learning  and  had  adapted  it  to  fit  their 
own  needs.  Those  who  remember  medieval  history  will  know 
that  these  people  were  intensely  religious.  One  of  the  needs  of 
each  city  or  town  was  a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  entire  populace  on  religious  festivals,  when  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  In  building 
these  churches  the  architects  kept  some  indispensable  classical 
ideas,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  Romanesque  style. 
They  felt,  as  did  earlier  races,  that  buildings  gave  a  greater 
feeling  of  protection  and  safety  and  therefore  were  more  pleas¬ 
ing  when  they  had  greater  length  than  height.  They  built  their 
churches  and  abbeys  on  a  rectangular  plan.  The  apse,  which 
stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Roman  basilica,  was  retained, 
as  it  gave  a  place  apart  from  the  general  congregation  for  the 
clergy  with  their  attendants.  Short,  heavy  columns  were  used, 
which  supported  the  round  arches  —  a  heritage  from  Roman 
architecture  —  and  gave  a  dignified  character  to  the  structure. 
The  vaulted  roof  and  the  main  central  portal  with  two  small 
side  doorways  found  in  these  Romanesque  churches  were 
copied  from  the  Roman  and  early  Christian  basilicas. 

When  the  building  was  very  broad,  the  vaulted  roof  did 
not  permit  enough  light  to  enter.  Builders  found  that  they  were 
able  to  admit  light  by  raising  the  center  of  the  roof  and  opening 
windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  supporting  it,  called  the 
clerestory.  The  apse  as  built  in  the  early  Romanesque  churches 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  and  had  to  be  enlarged.  This  was 
done  by  adding  a  transept,  which  crossed  the  nave,  the  main 
section  of  the  church,  at  right  angles  and  formed  a  Latin  cross. 
Often  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  the  transept  was  crowned 
with  a  dome,  as  we  see  in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Romanesque  (Fig.  93).  This 
cathedral,  with  its  baptistry  and  campanile  or  bell  tower,  makes 
a  typical  Romanesque  group. 
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FIG.  93.  BAPTISTRY,  CATHEDRAL,  AND  CAMPANILE,  PISA 

In  the  Romanesque  period,  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries, 
townsmen  were  banded  together  in  guilds,  each  according  to 
his  craft.  The  architects  called  to  their  assistance  the  guilds  of 
wood  carvers,  metal  workers,  glass  blowers,  goldsmiths,  and 
weavers,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  churches,  that  they  might 
be  worthy  of  God’s  presence.  The  individual  worker  was  given 
free  play.  Stonecutters,  in  carving  the  capitals  of  the  many 
columns,  made  no  two  alike.  They  delighted  in  telling  in 
stone  stories  that  reveal  to  us  their  occupations,  their  customs 
in  courtship  and  marriage,  and  their  funeral  rites,  as  well  as 
their  religious  beliefs.  The  church,  the  House  of  God,  was  to 
the  medieval  city  what  the  forum,  or  market  place,  was  to 
Rome,  the  community  center  of  those  days.  Mothers  and  fathers 
taught  their  little  children  the  stories  of  the  Bible  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church  from  the  sculptured  stones  or  from  the 
jewel-like  glass  windows,  pictured  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  stories  of  the  saints. 
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In  the  course  of  centuries,  as  the  number  of  worshipers  in¬ 
creased  and  church  ritual  became  more  elaborate,  larger 
churches  were  needed,  and  architects  had  to  face  new  problems. 
By  experimenting,  they  obtained  greater  mastery  over  their 
materials.  They  discovered  how  to  counteract  the  forces  of 

gravity  by  the  pointed  vault  and 
arch.  From  these  discoveries  re¬ 
sulted  in  time  a  new  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  Gothic.  In  plan, 
the  Gothic  (Fig.  94)  took  the 
Romanesque  Latin  cross,  widened 
the  nave,  and  enlarged  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  round  arch  gave  way 
to  the  pointed  one;  a  fleche,  or 
slender  spire,  took  the  place  of 
the  dome  over  the  transept.  The 
vaulted  roof  was  supported  by 
a  system  of  thrusts  and  counter 
thrusts.  The  vertical  character  of 
the  mass  was  emphasized  by  the 
lofty  sloping  roof,  the  towers  or 
tapering  spires  on  the  western 
end,  pinnacles,  and  pointed  win¬ 
dows.  This  was  an  age  of  great  rivalry  in  church-building.  The 
wealth  of  the  whole  community  was  lavished  to  beautify  its 
cathedral  and  to  build  one  often  took  centuries.  Bands  of 
builders  and  craftsmen  traveled  from  town  to  town  working 
on  one  great  cathedral  after  another. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Gothic  style  had  reached  its 
greatest  development.  It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  this  style 
that  both  the  plans  and  the  ornamentation  of  its  great  cathe¬ 
drals  were  constantly  altered  as  they  were  being  built.  In  the 
later  Gothic,  the  single  apse  at  the  eastern  end  became  a  series 
of  small  chapels.  The  nave  broadened  until  the  transept  arms 
were  very  short.  It  became  necessary  to  give  an  added  support 
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FIG.  94.  PLAN  OF  CATHE¬ 
DRAL,  CHARTRES 


FIG.  95.  NOTRE  DAME,  PARIS 

to  the  roof,  so  buttresses  or  great  piles  of  stone  were  added  to 
the  exterior  to  strengthen  the  vaulted  structure.  There  are  many 
different  styles  of  buttresses.  We  see  in  the  picture  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  (Fig.  95)  the 
great  height  in  relation  to  the  width;  the  space  divisions  of 
the  facade,  by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines;  the  square  bell 
towers;  the  recessed  main  portal;  the  rose  window  over  it;  the 
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flying  buttresses;  the  fleche;  and  the  stone  carvings  on 
the  tympanum,  which  is  the  space  just  over  the  doors. 

In  the  interior  of  Chartres  Cathedral  (Fig.  96)  we  note  the 
great  height  of  the  roof;  the  length  of  the  nave;  the  repetition 

of  the  pointed  arch,  which  gives 
a  play  of  dark-and-light ;  the 
great  piers,  composed  of  clusters 
of  columns  that  grow  upward 
into  the  vault  of  the  roof.  At 
sunset  the  sun  shines  directly 
through  the  western  rose  win¬ 
dow  with  a  wonderful  radiance. 
Chartres,  Amiens,  and  Rheims 
cathedrals  are  called  the  flowers 
of  French  Gothic  architecture. 
Other  fine  examples  of  the 
Gothic  were  built  at  Cologne 
and  Strassburg  in  Germany, 
Canterbury  and  Lincoln  in  Eng- 
cathedral  land,  Milan  in  Italy,  and  Seville 

in  Spain.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  are 
modern  buildings  constructed  in  Gothic  style.  The  Gothic 
cathedral  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  greatest 
expressions  of  man’s  spiritual  nature.  Its  medieval  builders 
worked  gladly  with  hand  and  heart  and  mind  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

The  Italians  never  completely  accepted  the  style  of  the 
North.  It  was  they  who  gave  it  in  derision  the  name  “  Gothic,” 
meaning  the  style  of  the  Goths  or  barbarians. 


FIG.  96.  INTERIOR  CHARTRES 


About  the  fifteenth  century  there  appeared  in  Florence  an 
entirely  different  style,  called  the  Renaissance.  The  word 
Renaissance  as  it  is  used  in  architecture  means  rebirth  of  the 
classical.  Under  the  rich  and  powerful  princes  of  the  Church 
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and  the  State  this  style  flourished.  Massive,  fortress-like  palaces, 
with  grim  exteriors  but  beautiful  and  luxurious  within,  and 
many  stately  churches,  were  built  throughout  Italy.  The  finest 
of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Florence,  which  is  called  the 
cradle  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Italian  builders,  interested  with  all  the  other  scholars  of 
the  time  in  the  excavations  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  ruins, 
drew  heavily  upon  these  for  their  inspiration.  They  used  again 
the  classical  post-and-lintel  construction,  they  rediscovered  and 
made  use  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek  architecture,  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  as  well  as  the  colonnade,  the  pediment, 
and  the  flat  roof.  Horizontal  lines  were  stressed  by  using  heavy 
moldings,  cornices,  and  balustrades  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
on  the  outside  of  buildings.  The  egg-and-dart,  the  acanthus, 
the  shell  ornament,  the  grotesque,  the  rinceau,  and  the  niche 
were  used.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Renaissance  architects  showed 
restraint  in  the  use  of  surface  decorations  and  kept  to  plain 
surfaces  or  low  relief. 

Florence  prides  herself  in  being  today  the  same  city  in  ap¬ 
pearance  that  she  was  when  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance  flourished. 

The  Pitti  and  the  Uffizi,  once  the 
palaces  of  the  Medici,  the  fam¬ 
ily  ruling  in  Florence  for  many 
years,  are  now  public  art  gal¬ 
leries.  These  buildings  retain 
their  original  beauty  and  are 
Italian  Renaissance  at  its  best. 

The  Pazzi  Chapel  in  Florence 
(Fig.  97)  is  a  Renaissance  church 
in  miniature,  less  than  sixty  feet 
long  and  just  a  little  over  sixty 
feet  high,  designed  by  Brunelleschi  on  the  lines  of  a  Roman  I 
temple.  We  note  the  six  Corinthian  columns  that  support  the 
vaulted  vestibule  and  the  characteristic  repetition  of  horizontals,  j 
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fig.  98.  saint  peter’s  church,  rome 


A  Renaissance  building  was  conceived  as  a  thing  complete 
in  itself.  Before  the  building  was  begun,  its  form  was  fixed  in 
the  architect’s  mind.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  gradual  growth  nor 
was  it  subject  to  changes  during  construction,  as  a  Gothic 
cathedral  was.  In  a  perfect  example  of  Renaissance  architecture 
one  feels  the  realization  of  a  well-ordered  plan.  It  satisfies  the 
intellect  as  well  as  the  emotions. 

The  Renaissance  during  its  later  period  emphasized  size,  sur¬ 
face  decoration,  and  the  use  of  sculpture  in  very  high  relief. 
This  style  of  architecture  is  known  as  Baroque.  St.  Peter’s 
in  Rome  (Fig.  98),  the  largest  church  in  the  world,  was  in  the 
original  plan  a  fine  Renaissance  structure.  It  was  made 
Baroque  by  the  later  architects,  who  added  heavy  decorations 
to  the  fagade  and  elaborate  marble  ornamentation  to  the 
interior  surfaces. 

All  through  Europe  we  may  trace  the  path  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  In  France  great  palaces  were  built  that  copied  the  Italian 
palaces.  Those  at  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau  and  the  Louvre 
in  Paris  are  examples  of  fine  French  Renaissance.  English 
Renaissance  is  best  exemplified  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  London, 
Spanish  Renaissance  in  the  Escurial  near  Madrid,  and  German 
Renaissance  in  Fleidelberg  Castle.  In  America,  many  public 
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FIG.  99.  JOHN  WARD  HOUSE,  SALEM 

buildings,  such  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  show  character¬ 
istic  Renaissance  plan  and  structure.  This  form  of  architecture 
has  produced  countless  churches,  palaces,  and  public  buildings 
wherever  European  civilization  has  spread. 

America  has  made  two  distinctly  original  contributions  to 
architecture  —  the  Colonial  dwelling-house  and  the  twentieth- 
century  skyscraper.  In  European  countries  stone  or  concrete 
was  generally  used  in  building  homes.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
stone  in  the  colonies,  and  as  timber  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  the 
colonists  built  their  homes  of  wood,  ranging  in  style  from  the 
simple,  unadorned  farmhouses  of  New  England  to  the  stately 
manors  on  the  Southern  plantations.  From  the  first,  the  houses 
in  the  Northern  colonies  were  strongly  and  honestly  con¬ 
structed.  The  earlier  settlers  built  their  own  houses,  calling 
in  their  neighbors  to  help  in  setting  up  the  heavy  beams  of 
the  framework.  On  the  ground  floor  were  one  or  two  rooms, 
and  the  second  floor  gave  one  or  two  bedrooms  under  the  roof. 
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FIG.  100.  MOUNT  VERNON,  THE  HOME  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Fig.  99  shows  one  of  these  seventeenth-century  houses  that  is 
still  standing,  the  John  Ward  House  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
It  has  something  of  the  medieval  or  Gothic  about  it.  We  see 
the  pointed  gables,  the  leaded,  diamond-shaped  windowpanes, 
and  the  second  story  overhanging  to  provide  more  space  on  the 
upper  floor.  These  features  are  also  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
same  period  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  bare  ex¬ 
terior  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Puritans  forbade  any  ornamen¬ 
tation  on  their  buildings. 

As  the  colonies  prospered,  larger,  more  commodious  houses 
were  built.  The  builder,  who  was  mason,  carpenter,  and  cabi¬ 
netmaker  all  in  one,  worked  without  the  aid  of  an  architect, 
giving  play  to  his  imagination  in  details.  Although  he  followed 
the  tradition  brought  from  the  old  country,  he  adapted  the 
form  to  fit  changed  modes  of  life  and  he  achieved,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  simple  beauty  and  grace.  His  was  the  most 
original  contribution  to  architecture  in  America  until  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  home  of  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  (Fig. 
ioo)  is  in  late  Colonial  style.  The  long  and  low  lines  of  the 
house  are  noteworthy.  One  steps  directly  from  the  lawn  to  the 
stately  veranda  with  its  slender,  squared  posts.  The  finely 
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wrought  cornice  gives  further  emphasis  to  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  building.  The  brick  chimneys  seen  above  the  cornice 
are  evidences  of  fireplaces  within,  where  logs  blaze  on  cool  days. 

The  Renaissance  reached  America  through  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  and  brought  with  it  a  change  in 
style  called  the  Georgian,  because  it  developed  while  the 
Georges  were  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  house  of  this  new 
style  was  built  on  a  symmetrical  plan;  it  was  entered  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  door  and  one  half  balanced  the  other.  On  the  first  floor 
a  hall,  which  contained  the  staircase,  ran  through  the  center  of 
the  house,  with  rooms  on  either  side,  and  the  second  floor  re¬ 
peated  this  arrangement.  Such  a  plan  was  of  course  very  formal. 
It  was  not  easy  to  add  to  the  original  symmetrical  design  with¬ 
out  taking  from  the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  exteriors  of  these 
houses  were  also  formal,  and  as  they  required  a  new  kind  of 
decoration,  the  carpenter  or  housewright  studied  books  on 
architecture  to  get  information  on  the  classical  orders  then 
fashionable.  The  main  entrance,  set  exactly  in  the  center,  was 
flanked  by  regularly  spaced  windows  and  was  decorated  with 
Greek  columns  or  pilasters,  pediments,  and  moldings.  The  line 
between  the  wall  and  the  roof  was  marked  by  a  cornice  of 
classical  design.  This  eighteenth-century  Georgian  style  was 
Renaissance  in  miniature. 

The  interiors  of  these  homes  were  decorated  by  the  cabinet¬ 
makers  in  a  formal  style  to  harmonize  with  the  exterior.  In 
the  eighteenth-century  room  from  the  house  of  Samuel  Powel 
of  Philadephia,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,  and  illustrated  on  page  47,  the  classical  influence  is 
shown  in  the  beautifully  molded  paneling,  the  Greek  pattern 
of  the  cornice,  and  the  framed  panel  of  the  overmantel. 

Georgian  architecture  was  much  used  in  public  buildings. 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  and 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  New  York  City,  are  Georgian  buildings  in 
the  style  of  Christopher  Wren,  the  famous  English  architect 
who  rebuilt  London  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
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The  home  of  the  Southern  colonist,  a  gentleman  farmer  with 
vast  estates,  was  built  in  the  style  of  the  manor,  or  country 
house,  of  an  English  gentleman,  as  suited  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  South.  The  professional  architect  was 
called  in,  and  he  used  the  designs  of  buildings  found  in  archi¬ 
tects’  books  imported  from  Italy  and  England.  He  studied  the 
works  of  two  famous  architects  —  Palladio,  an  Italian,  and  the 
Englishman,  Inigo  Jones.  The  classical  style  of  the  Southern 
colonies  was  based  upon  book  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  orders  and  on  archaeological  research.  It  was  more 
closely  classical  than  Georgian  architecture  as  found  in  New 
England.  The  form  or  style  was  not  decided  by  function  but 
was  prescribed  by  rule. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  more  impressive 
and  strictly  classical  style  was  evolved,  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
on  which  the  new  republic  was  founded.  Churches,  state  and 
federal  buildings,  and  even  private  residences,  were  built  ex¬ 
actly  like  Greek  and  Roman  temples.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York  City 
are  Greek  temple  types.  Thomas  Jefferson,  architect  as  well  as 
statesman,  designed  and  built  his  own  home,  Monticello,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Capitol  at  Richmond  in  strictly 
classical  style.  More  monumental  buildings  that  show  the  same 
classical  influence  are  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  House  in  Boston.  These  buildings  deter¬ 
mined  the  form  of  State  capitol  that  has  prevailed  throughout 
our  country.  Until  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century  no  form 
but  the  classical  was  accepted  in  America  for  important  build¬ 
ings.  Its  long  spell  was  not  broken  until  Trinity  Church  and 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York,  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
brought  a  new  interest  in  architectural  forms. 

In  recent  years  both  the  Classical  style,  which  emphasizes  the 
horizontal,  and  the  Gothic  style,  which  stresses  the  upward 
vertical  lines,  have  been  followed  in  public  buildings.  Such 
architectural  firms  as  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  who  designed 
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FIG.  IOI.  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  BOSTON 


the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  on  the  plan  of  a  Roman 
bath,  stood  out  for  the  classical.  In  their  domed  building  at 
New  York  University,  with  its  Hall  of  Fame,  and  in  the  library 
at  Columbia  University,  also  their  work,  we  see  the  Roman 
Pantheon.  The  Boston  Public  Library  (Figs.  8  and  ioi),  in 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  was  copied  from  the  Library  of  St. 
Genevieve  in  Paris.  The  typical  Renaissance  emphasis  on  the 
length  of  the  building  is  secured  by  the  repetition  of  unbroken 
horizontals  in  the  steps,  the  moldings,  the  band  of  classic 
Roman  letters  in  the  inscription,  and  the  cornice.  The  dark- 
and-light  pattern,  helped  by  the  low  color-value  of  the  roof,  is 
well  balanced  and  rhythmic  in  the  uniformly  repeated  spots 
made  by  the  doors  and  windows.  The  dominant  mass  of  the 
three  arched  portals  catches  the  eye  and  holds  it  to  enjoy 
the  restrained  decoration  of  their  sculptured  surfaces,  which 
contrast  with  the  extremely  simple  ornamentation  shown  else¬ 
where.  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson,  another  firm  of  archi¬ 
tects,  worked  for  a  return  to  the  piety  and  honest  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  many  years  they  kept  alive  interest 
in  Gothic  architecture.  They  built  St.  Thomas’  Church  in  New 
York  City  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  both  of  which  follow  the  Gothic  tradition. 
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FIG.  102.  NEBRASKA  STATE  CAPITOL,  LINCOLN 

The  general  trend  of  American  architecture  has  been  classi¬ 
cal  and  conservative.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Fig.  24),  designed  by  Henry  Bacon,  is  accepted  as  a 
perfect  realization  of  the  classical  ideal.  The  Nebraska  State 
Capitol  (Fig.  102)  shows  the  last  work  of  Bertram  Grosvenor 
Goodhue,  as  it  was  built  from  his  plans  after  his  death.  There 
are  no  orders,  colonnades,  pediments,  or  cornices.  The  strong, 
simple  central  tower,  which  is  to  hold  all  the  archives  of  the 
State,  rises  from  the  low  central  mass.  The  plant  and  animal 
life  of  the  prairies  suggested  the  ornamental  motifs.  In  this 
building  we  see  illustrated  a  new  style,  not  classical  and  not 
Gothic.  It  is  the  style  that  you  see  about  you  in  the  new  city 
skylines,  called  skyscraper  or  twentieth-century  American.  It 
has  grown  out  of  adapting  architecture  to  life  in  a  rapidly 
changing  civilization. 

It  is  plain  from  all  this  history  that  styles  in  architecture  are 
slow  developments.  One  way  of  building  is  not  suddenly  aban- 
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doned  for  another,  but  the  new  style  replaces  the  old  gradually. 
The  congestion  of  population  in  the  large  cities,  the  conse¬ 
quent  restriction  of  areas  by  zoning  laws,  and  the  high  value 
of  land  have  made  it  necessary  to  put  up  high  buildings  on 
small  lots.  The  invention  of  the  passenger  elevator  made  this 
practical.  The  use  of  steel  in  construction  made  it  possible  to 
use  steel  beams  in  place  of  wooden  beams  to  carry  the  weight  of 
floors  and  roof.  The  walls  supported  the  steel  beams,  and  as  the 
buildings  increased  in  height  the  masonry  of  the  walls  had  to 
be  made  heavier  to  support  the  increased  weight.  By  this 
method  of  construction  not  more  than  eight  stories  were  pos¬ 
sible,  because  it  was  impractical  to  build  walls  heavy  enough 
to  support  greater  weight.  About  1890  the  cage  type  of  steel 
construction,  so  widely  used  today,  was  invented.  The  Flatiron 
Building  in  New  York  City  was  one  of  the  first  buildings 
where  the  outer  walls  no  longer  supported  the  floors  and  roof 
but  were  just  a  casing  or  envelope.  As  a  skyscraper  goes  up, 
we  can  see  how  the  brick  or  stone  surfacing  is  set  into  the 
steel  frame,  sometimes  from  the  top  story  downward.  The  steel 
girders  are  designed  to  carry  the  weight  of  this  surface  covering 
as  well  as  to  support  the  floors. 

Until  the  architect-engineer  had  solved  the  new  problems  of 
steel-cage  construction,  he  could  give  little  attention  to  beauty 
of  design.  Then  the  buildings  went  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
upright  quality  suggested  the  vertical  lines  of  Gothic  cathedral 
spires  and  towers.  When  Cass  Gilbert  designed  the  Woolworth 
Building,  he  gave  it  a  mask  of  Gothic  detail  in  pinnacles, 
spires,  and  applied  ornament,  although  the  structure  of  the 
building  is  not  Gothic  but  steel-cage.  The  Tribune  Tower  in 
Chicago  reproduces  the  Gothic  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Rouen,  which  inspired  the  architects  Hood  and  Howells  in 
designing  it. 

The  glory  of  inventing  an  architectural  style  or  a  new  form 
of  building  suited  to  new  materials  and  new  needs,  and  pic¬ 
turesquely  known  as  the  s\yscraper,  is  generally  conceded  to 
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FIG.  IO3.  SHELTON  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK 
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Louis  Sullivan  of  St.  Louis.  He  believed  that  the  new  method 
of  steel-cage  construction  demanded  a  new  style.  He  saw  that 
the  effect  of  loftiness  and  not  the  applied  ornamentation  is  the 
chief  emotional  appeal  of  a  tall  building.  In  designing  his 
Wain wright  Building  in  St.  Louis,  he  frankly  showed  its  steel 
construction  by  vertical  piers  that  rose  to  the  frieze  below  the 
cornice.  He  designed  on  this  same  theory  the  Prudential  Build¬ 
ing  in  Buffalo  and  the  Gage  Building  in  Chicago.  Sullivan  did 
not  believe  in  classicism,  which  went  back  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  in  romanticism,  which  to  him  was  a  sentimental  interest  in 
make-believe  Gothic.  He  looked  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  past.  He  thought  in  terms  of  simple  masses.  “  Form  follows 
function,”  he  preached.  He  did  not  win  wide  recognition  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  but  today  his  ideas  are  almost  universally 
accepted  by  architects. 

As  centers  of  population  became  more  congested,  zoning 
laws  were  passed  in  many  of  the  large  cities,  which  required 
that  buildings  should  be  stepped  back  above  a  certain  vertical 
height  to  provide  light  for  the  adjoining  buildings.  This  first 
attempt  to  control  the  form  of  the  skyscraper  transformed  it 
into  a  tower  or  pyramid.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  zoning  laws  is  seen  in  the  Shelton  Hotel  in  New  York  (Fig. 
103),  designed  by  Arthur  Loomis  Harmon.  The  mass  is 
deeply  recessed  in  the  center  to  provide  a  court  for  air  and 
light.  The  great,  bold  form,  towering  skyward,  steps  back  twice 
to  the  massive  rectangular  tower.  The  colonnade  at  the  en¬ 
trance  gives  scale  to  the  tremendous  height  of  the  building  and 
relieves  the  otherwise  undecorated  facade.  All  the  masses  are 
rectangular  and  cubical.  This  building  is  a  fine  example  of 
twentieth-century  American  architecture. 

The  Empire  State  Building  (Fig.  104),  one  hundred  and 
two  stories  high,  shows  to  what  height  a  building  may  go  and 
still  be  within  the  law.  This  massive  steel  structure,  designed  by 
Shreve,  Lamb,  and  Harmon,  towers  to  over  a  thousand  feet.  It 
more  than  satisfies  the  law,  for  it  takes  its  first  step  back  at  a 
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height  much  less  than  that  required.  In  this  way  it  gains  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  light  and  air  and  adapts  the  office  building  more 
perfectly  to  its  use. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  types  of  twentieth-century  Ameri¬ 
can  buildings  are  those  that  may  be  classified  as  junctional , 
called  so  because  they  express  their  purpose  or  use  in  their 
form,  just  as  the  seventeenth-century  colonial  farmhouse  did. 
In  them  the  idea  preached  and  practiced  by  Louis  Sullivan  was 
followed  out  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  Germany,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  and  Holland.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  of  Chicago  devel¬ 
oped  Sullivan’s  ideas  and  is  the  best-known  exponent  of  the 
functional  style. 

Wright’s  characteristic  line  is  the  horizontal  —  the  domestic, 
or  home,  line,  as  he  calls  it.  His  prairie-bred  style  calls  for  gently 
sloping  roofs,  low  proportions,  quiet  skylines,  suppressed, 
heavy  chimneys,  sheltering  overhangs,  and  low  terraces.  He  has 
said,  “  A  building  should  be  made  to  grow  easily  from  its  site, 
shaped  to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings,  if  Nature  is  mani¬ 
fest  there,  and,  if  she  is  not,  made  as  quiet,  substantial,  and 
organic  as  she  would  have  been,  were  the  opportunity  hers.” 
He  has  built  town  and  country  houses  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokio, 
which  withstood  the  earthquake  of  1923.  Wright’s  best-known 
industrial  building,  the  Larkin  Factory  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
is  beautiful  because  of  its  impressive  proportions  and  simple 
mass  arrangement.  Wright  is  credited  with  reforming  the  art 
of  architecture  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  life. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Find  a  plan  or  blueprint  of  a  house  or  an  apartment.  Write  a 
description  from  the  plan. 

2.  Draw  the  facade  of  a  country  home  or  an  apartment  house.  Work 
for  fine  proportion.  Secure  an  interesting  silhouette  by  using  roof 
shapes,  chimneys,  and  porches,  water  towers,  and  pent-houses. 

3.  Place  the  windows  and  doorways,  keeping  in  mind  convenience, 
space  and  size  relationship. 
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4-  Decide  to  emphasize  either  vertical  or  horizontal  lines,  and  study 
your  design  to  see  how  you  may  do  so. 

5.  Add  a  landscape  setting  and  carry  out  in  dark-and-light. 

6.  Draw  the  ground-floor  plan  for  a  one-car  garage  or  a  small  club¬ 
house  or  a  summer  cottage. 

7.  Look  at  Fig.  79  on  page  108  and  see  how  the  facade  or  front  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  building  is  developed  from  the  plan.  Draw  the  facade  below 
your  plan.  Add  doors,  windows,  and  other  details. 

8.  Making  use  of  architectural  motifs,  draw  one  of  these  things:  Main 
Street,  lower  Broadway,  a  group  of  factories  or  boathouses.  Carry  the 
drawing  out  in  dark-and-light,  using  crayon,  ink,  or  charcoal. 

9.  Supply  the  missing  words  in  the  sentences  below,  then  look  up 
the  answers  on  page  302.  There  are  twenty-five  blanks.  Give  yourself 
four  points  for  each  one  that  you  have  filled  in  correctly. 

a.  The  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.  is  built  in  the  _ 

style. 

b.  The  Greek  orders  of  architecture  are  _ - _ , 

1 _ ,  and _ 

c.  Stained-glass  windows  for  church  decoration  were  introduced  in 

the  _  period. 

d.  The  _ _ _  roof  is  generally  found  in  dry  climates. 

e.  _ Cathedral  is  an  example  of  Gothic  architecture, 

built  in  modern  times. 

f.  _  designed  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome. 

g.  The  Romans  built  _ ,  _ ,  and _ 

h.  Colonial  houses  are  noted  for  their  beautiful _ 

i.  Sloping  roofs  are  generally  found  in  _  climates. 

j.  Christopher  Wren,  famous  English  architect,  built _ 

k.  Monticello  was  designed  by _ 

l.  The  city  of  Washington  was  planned  by _ 

m.  The  gateway  before  an  Egyptian  temple  was  called  a _ 

n.  Egyptian  architecture  showed  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian 


tects  of  note. 

p.  The  vertical  line  is  emphasized  in  the _ _ 

styles  of  architecture. 

q.  The  horizontal  line  is  emphasized  in  the 
_  styles  of  architecture. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Every  building  is  part  of  a  larger  plan  or  scheme.  It  may 
have  a  setting  all  its  own,  designed  by  a  landscape  architect,  or 
it  may  be  one  of  a  group  in  a  civic  center  or  in  a  city  block. 
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Landscape  gardening  and  city  planning  are  fields  of  art  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  the  setting. 

The  landscape  architect  or  gardener  uses  as  his  material  the 
terrain,  or  ground  formation,  with  its  rocks,  earth,  water,  trees, 
shrubbery,  grass,  and  other  growing  things.  For  small  land 
areas,  around  either  public  buildings  or  private  dwellings,  the 
most  suitable  arrangement  for  planning  the  garden  is  a  sym¬ 
metrical  one,  based  upon  simple  geometric  shapes,  such  as 
squares,  circles,  and  rectangles  (Fig.  23).  Even  large  spaces  in 
public  parkways  and  botanical  gardens  are  often  planned  in 
this  formal  way. 

Sometimes  the  architect  is  called  upon  to  work  out  a  scheme 
for  a  city,  state,  or  national  park  or  for  a  large  private  estate. 
Then  he  plans  to  enhance  or  draw  attention  to  natural  beauties. 
He  develops  a  naturalistic  or  romantic  landscape  by  following 
nature  and  by  avoiding  formality.  Charming  views  and  vistas 
are  composed  or  brought  to  view  by  his  skill.  The  artist  at¬ 
tempts  to  conceal  his  art,  while  arranging,  through  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  line,  dark-and-light,  and  color,  nature’s  own  materials 
into  landscape  compositions  presenting  patterns  that  vary  with 
each  changing  season. 


EXERCISES 

10.  Using  colored  paper,  paint,  or  crayon,  set  down  the  five  principal 
colors.  Next  to  each  color  write  the  names  of  matching  flowers  and 
shrubs. 

11.  Draw  to  approximate  scale  the  land  area  around  your  school 
building.  Select  an  appropriate  part  and  design  for  it  a  plan  for  a  formal 
garden,  using  geometric  shapes. 

12.  Design  a  formal  garden  to  be  used  in  a  public  square,  using 
geometric  forms  for  the  foundation  scheme.  Think  of  appropriate  spring 
or  fall  flowers  for  the  color  spots  in  your  design.  Finish  your  garden 
plan  in  spring  or  fall  color. 

13.  Find  in  an  encyclopedia  or  in  a  library  something  about  the 
landscape  design  of  (a)  Japanese  and  Chinese  gardens;  (b)  formal 
English  gardens;  (c)  the  famous  gardens  at  Versailles;  (d)  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Garden  at  Anne  Hathaway’s  Cottage. 

14.  Visit  the  Shakespeare  Garden  in  Central  Park,  the  Rose  Garden 
in  Prospect  Park,  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park,  or  the  gardens 
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of  some  park  in  your  vicinity.  Sketch  the  arrangements  of  flower  beds 
for  your  notebook  record. 

15.  Find  out  whether  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  in  your  community,  and,  if  there  is,  what  it  is  doing  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  landscape  gardening. 

16.  Do  you  know  of  any  private  garden  planned  for  landscape  effects 
that  your  class  would  be  interested  in  hearing  about? 

17.  Design  a  small  flower  bed  that  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
front  lawn  of  a  little  cottage. 

CITY  PLANNING 

City  planning  is  essential  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
safety  of  the  city  dweller.  A  city  will  be  beautiful  at  every  step 
in  its  growth  if  its  people  want  beauty.  A  city  is  commonplace 
or  unusual,  showy  or  dignified,  ugly  or  beautiful,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  community  that  plans  and  builds  it. 

The  ideal  city-plan  is  adapted  to  the  daily  life  that  goes  on 
within  the  city  and  calls  for  houses,  streets,  bridges,  parks, 
and  public  buildings  conforming  to  the  highest  standards  of 
architecture.  The  modern  city  is  a  product  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Most  cities  have  started  on  sites  offering  natural  advantages, 
but  have  grown  up  without  intelligent  planning.  With  the 
industrial  age  came  the  influx  of  population  to  urban  centers. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  city  is  laid  out  to  accommodate  a  maxi¬ 
mum  population  of  half  a  million  and  the  population  increases 
to  a  million  or  even  more,  menacing  conditions  inevitably 
develop.  Sunless  and  even  lightless  homes  and  offices,  streets 
and  avenues  congested  with  trucks,  overcrowded  buses  and 
cars,  subways,  and  elevated  lines,  insufficient  park  and  play¬ 
ground  space,  are  conditions  that  the  overgrown  city  must  face 
and  try  to  improve.  The  first  step  should  be  to  work  out  a  plan 
to  correct  deplorable  conditions  and  to  prevent  similar  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  future.  Such  a  plan  will  keep  the  city  growth 
regulated.  It  will  consider  every  aspect  of  the  city  life  as  essen¬ 
tial,  but  subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

We  shall  consider  briefly  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic  prob¬ 
lems  of  planning  a  city  or  remodeling  one.  The  ideal  city  would 
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be  limited  in  size,  but  how  that  can  be  brought  about  is  not 
easy  to  see.  But  at  least  the  height,  style,  and  type  of  buildings 
will  be  restricted.  There  will  be  many  wide  avenues  and  streets, 
placed  advantageously  for  traffic  and  for  speedy  transit  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  Parks  will  be  planned  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  and  will  provide  generous  playground  and 
recreation  space.  Massive  buildings  that  tower  above  a  certain 
height  will  be  placed  at  wide  intervals  and  surrounded  by 
landscaped  parks,  so  that  the  streets  shall  not  be  dark  canyons. 
Subways  and  surface  railways  will  assure  rapid  and  comfort¬ 
able  transit  facilities,  sufficient  to  eliminate  traffic  congestion, 
even  when  the  city  arrives  at  the  point  of  maximum  growth. 
At  important  junctions  where  the  traffic  is  heavy,  streets  will 
be  built  with  grade  crossings.  Underground  streets  will  carry 
water,  gas,  and  electric  conduits  and  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  closing  traffic  when  repairs  are  needed.  These  streets 
will  be  the  basement  of  the  city.  Railway,  steamship,  and  avia¬ 
tion  terminals  will  be  placed  so  as  not  to  block  the  city  streets 
nor  invade  the  quiet  residential  districts.  Zoning  laws  will 
protect  residential  and  business  sections  alike  from  intrusion 
and  from  destruction  by  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants. 

Besides  meeting  all  practical  needs,  a  city  plan  will  seek  for 
beauty  and  make  it  possible  for  each  house,  street,  square,  and 
market  place  to  become  a  part  of  a  harmonious  whole.  Sky¬ 
lines  will  not  just  happen;  they  will  be  visioned  ahead  by  those 
who  plan  the  city  and  may  result  in  effects  beautiful  beyond 
anything  yet  attained.  Vistas  through  parkways  and  squares, 
the  designs  and  settings  for  public  monuments  and  buildings 
and,  in  certain  sections  of  the  city,  even  the  architectural  style 
of  buildings  will  be  considered  in  the  city  plan. 

Some  large  American  cities  have  had  unusual  problems  to 
solve.  The  traffic  problem  in  New  York  City  is  a  heritage  from 
the  past.  Early  New  York  grew  in  a  rather  hit-and-miss  way 
with  a  maze  of  narrow  winding  streets.  When  the  city  began 
to  spread  out,  streets  and  avenues  above  what  is  now  Four- 
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teenth  Street  were  laid  out  at  right  angles  in  the  gridiron  plan. 
Because  it  was  expected  that  the  heavy  traffic  would  go  east 
and  west  from  river  to  river,  over  two  hundred  east-to-west 
arteries,  or  streets,  were  planned,  and  only  twelve  north-to-south 
avenues.  These  twelve  avenues  have  proved  utterly  inadequate, 
for  the  city  grew  north,  and  north-and-south  bound  traffic  is 
the  chief  cause  of  present  congestion.  More  avenues  are  needed, 
but  their  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  as  they  would  have  to  be 
cut  through  sections  that  are  completely  built  over.  The  ex¬ 
press  traffic-highway  now  being  constructed  over  the  railroad 
tracks  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  already  helping  to  solve 
this  problem.  It  will  continue  north  along  the  Hudson  below 
Riverside  Drive  and  then  turn  east  and  south  along  the  Harlem 
River  and  the  East  River,  encircling  Manhattan  Island  and  re¬ 
ducing  much  of  the  north-and-south  congestion.  The  plan  for 
this  speedway  includes  landscaping  the  waterfronts  into  park¬ 
ways  and  playgrounds,  and  will  give  additional  space  for  rest 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

The  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893  set  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  thinking  about  city  planning.  Its  visitors  saw  how  much 
of  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  the  White  City  beside  Lake 
Michigan  was  due  to  treating  as  a  whole  the  great  area  it  cov¬ 
ered.  For  Chicago  itself  there  grew  from  it  what  is  known  as 
the  Chicago  Plan,  a  vast  scheme  for  directing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  city.  For  twenty-five  years  a  commission  has 
been  at  work.  Gradually  it  is  unifying  the  whole  system  of 
streets,  simplifying  the  traffic  problems  of  both  business  and 
residence  sections,  providing  suitable  sites  for  public  build¬ 
ings,  improving  living  conditions  for  the  whole  population. 
“  Slums,”  the  commission  says,  “  represent  the  failure  of  a 
city  to  protect  its  people.”  Eventually  a  magnificent  boulevard 
will  extend  along  twenty-six  miles  of  lake  front,  with  yacht 
harbors,  bathing  beaches,  athletic  fields,  parks,  and  museums 
beside  it.  The  plans  for  the  Exposition  of  1933  were  worked 
into  the  plan  for  all  Chicago,  using  six  miles  of  park  newly 
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created  along  the  lake  as  a  part  of  the  setting  for  the  exposition 
city.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  stimulating  ideas  visitors 
to  the  exposition  carry  back  for  the  improvement  of  their  home 
cities.  Study  of  its  system  of  rapid  transportation  for  its  throngs 
of  visitors,  adapted  to  this  age  of  speed,  its  regulation  of  traffic, 
its  use  of  functional  architecture,  and  its  landscape  gardening 
within  a  great  commercial  metropolis  will  surely  suggest  solu¬ 
tions  for  similar  problems  of  other  cities. 

One  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  city  planning  in  the 
world  is  our  national  capital,  Washington,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  The  city  was  planned 
by  a  French  architect,  Major  Pierre  Charles  L’Enfant,  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  during  the  administration  of  Washington. 
L’Enfant  planned  it  on  a  magnificent  scale  and  provided  for 
the  gradual  development  of  Washington  into  a  city  of  beau¬ 
tiful  vistas.  During  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
French  architect’s  plan  was  disregarded  and  almost  forgotten. 
The  long  formal  avenue  that  was  to  have  stretched  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  was  developed  into 
a  park  with  winding  lanes.  The  tracks  of  a  great  railroad 
terminal  were  placed  so  that  they  lay  directly  across  this  park¬ 
way.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  a  group  of  architects  and 
sculptors  were  called  to  Washington,  as  the  Park  Commission, 
to  outline  again  a  development  for  the  national  capital.  They 
persuaded  the  railroad  to  abandon  its  site,  restored  L’Enfant’s 
plan,  and  extended  it  far  out  over  the  tidal  flats  of  the  Potomac, 
creating  two  important  monumental  sites.  The  Lincoln  Memo¬ 
rial  shown  on  page  34  already  occupies  one  of  these.  The 
commission  had  no  authority  to  compel  changes,  but  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arousing  public  interest  in  restoring  the  lost  beauty 
and  order  of  L’Enfant’s  plan.  Today,  Washington  is  the  city 
of  beautiful  parks  and  vistas  conceived  over  a  century  ago  by 
the  genius  of  a  Frenchman,  who  first  showed  the  New  World 
the  possibilities  of  city  planning. 

Under  the  influence  of  invention  and  science  the  cities  of 
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the  future  may  take  on  entirely  new  forms.  Aviation  may 
decentralize  population  and  develop  the  garden  city,  where 
each  home  is  set  in  its  own  landscape  as  part  of  a  great  park. 
Or  cities  may  become  centers  of  more  dense  population.  Some 
of  us  may  live  to  see  slender  towers  stretching  a  thousand  feet 
or  higher,  set  half  a  mile  or  more  apart,  according  to  some 
definite  city  plan.  The  foundation  of  each  tower  may  cover 
several  blocks.  Each  will  be  the  center  of  its  own  group  of 
lower  buildings  of  uniform  height,  their  roofs  perhaps  covered 
with  gardens.  Broad  avenues  will  form  the  main  arteries,  with 
narrower  streets  at  frequent  intervals  for  local  traffic.  Hugh 
Ferris,  an  American  architect,  has  dreamed  of  a  metropolis  of 
tomorrow  and  has  made  many  drawings  of  its  details,  one  of 
which  is  shown  here,  in  Fig.  105.  City  planning,  whether  for 
the  immediate  present  or  the  distant  future,  is  an  adventure  of 
the  mind  that  is  as  exciting  as  any  adventure  on  land  or  sea. 
If  a  far-seeing  plan  takes  form  in  brick,  stone,  and  steel,  life 
becomes  richer  and  fuller  for  millions  of  city  dwellers,  and 
beauty  is  perpetuated. 

EXERCISES 

18.  Draw  an  imaginary  scene  in  a  city  of  the  future. 

19.  Write  a  description  of  your  drawing,  explaining  how  you  have 
met  the  problems  of  the  future. 

20.  Is  there  a  Municipal  Art  Commission  or  a  similar  association  in 
your  city?  Find  out  the  duties  and  the  powers  of  this  body. 

21.  Is  there  a  working  plan  for  the  development  of  your  town  or 
city?  Who  is  responsible  for  it?  Is  it  enforced?  If  so,  through  what 
power  ? 

22.  The  Fifth  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  Associations  have  done  much 
to  improve  local  conditions  in  New  York  City.  Find  out  what  they 
have  accomplished  or  what  is  being  done  on  similar  lines  in  your  own 
city. 

23.  The  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  city  in  1965  twice  the  size  of  the  present  one.  Write  to  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  find  out  what  the  plans  are  for 
this  city  of  the  future. 

24.  Find  the  Art  Associations  and  Art  Commissions  in  your  city 
that  are  working  for  architectural  beauty.  Where  can  you  see  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  work? 
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X.  PAINTING 


One  of  the  strongest  desires  of  man  has  always  been  to  re¬ 
produce  things  that  he  has  seen.  Primitive  man  painted  on 
the  walls  of  his  cave  splendid,  spirited  pictures  of  the  animals 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  see  roaming  about.  Before  he  can 
read  or  write,  a  child  will  often  daub  some  paint  upon  a  paper 
and  say,  “  See  the  man !  ”  Grown  people  are  moved  by  a  similar 
desire  to  express  in  paint  what  their  eyes  and  minds  have  per¬ 
ceived.  Countless  pictures  of  glowing  sunsets,  attractive  women, 
gorgeous  flowers,  and  luscious  fruit  have  been  painted,  but 
are  these  pictures  all  fine?  Is  it  only  necessary  for  you  and 
me  —  and  every  one  else,  for  that  matter  —  to  place  paint  on 
paper  or  canvas  to  produce  a  fine  picture?  If  so,  every  man 
who  paints  a  picture  is  an  artist. 

How  shall  we  decide  on  the  relative  artistic  merits  of  paint¬ 
ings  ?  Shall  we  say,  “  This  one  is  fine  because  it  is  so  real,  so 
lifelike,  so  natural  ”  ?  Or  shall  we  say,  “  This  picture  is  fine 
because  it  is  so  smooth  and  finished  ”  ?  Or,  “  This  is  a  fine 
picture  because  it  makes  me  wonder  where  those  people  are 
going  ”  ?  Or  again,  shall  we  say,  “  I  think  this  painting  must 
be  fine  because  it  reminds  me  of  the  place  where  I  spent  the 
summer”?  In  other  words,  is  a  picture  fine  because  it  is  an 
accurate  photographic  representation,  or  because  it  is  tech¬ 
nically  well  done,  or  because  it  tells  an  interesting  story,  or 
because  it  calls  up  some  pleasant  association  for  us  ? 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  in  order.  First,  the  matter  of 
accuracy  or  photographic  quality  in  painting.  If  the  artist 
merely  sets  down  a  lifelike  and  complete  representation  of  his 
subject,  he  is  not  creating  a  work  of  art.  He  is  doing  no  more 
than  a  camera  is  capable  of  doing;  he  is  only  recording  nature. 
If  we  asked  a  student  to  put  down  an  exact  record  of  his  day’s 
physical  activities,  such  as  the  time  that  he  arose,  what  cloth¬ 
ing  he  put  on,  and  what  he  ate  for  breakfast,  would  any  one 
be  interested  in  what  he  wrote?  Probably  not.  But  if  he 
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amplified  his  record  with  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  such 
as  his  dislike  of  early  rising,  his  satisfaction  in  his  new  tie,  his 
anticipation  of  some  pleasurable  event  in  the  day,  then,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  set  down  his  thoughts  in  a  varied  and  personal 
way,  people  would  be  interested  in  what  he  had  to  say.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  personal  reaction,  the  ability  to  see  ordinary 
things  in  an  unusual  way,  and  the  power  to  interpret  them 
that  distinguish  the  artist,  the  true  creator,  from  the  ordinary 
man.  The  artist  must  have  something  to  say  that  he  can  make 
interesting  because  of  his  artist’s  vision.  In  looking  at  a  paint¬ 
ing,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  things  to  consider  is  the  answer 
to  the  simple  question:  What  is  the  artist  trying  to  say?  What 
does  he  want  to  express?  If  we  stop  to  ask  this  question,  we 
shall  be  prevented  from  making  the  hasty  judgments  that  so 
many  make  when  looking  at  a  painting.  To  condemn  a  painter 
for  not  putting  into  his  painting  something  in  which  he  has 
no  interest,  does  not  show  discrimination.  For  example,  count¬ 
less  people  dismiss  a  painting  by  saying  that  the  man  or  the  tree 
or  the  house  does  not  look  like  a  real  man,  tree,  or  house.  What 
if  the  artist  were  then  to  retort,  “  Good !  I  did  not  want  it  to 
look  real  ?  ”  Is  he  not  entitled  to  his  own  personal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  man,  tree,  or  house  ?  After  all,  no  two  of  us  see  any 
one  thing  in  the  same  way,  as  the  conflicting  stories  of  eye¬ 
witnesses  to  accidents  show.  And  perhaps  the  artist  feels  that 
if  he  painted  too  realistically,  those  who  look  at  his  picture 
might  become  interested  in  the  subject  itself  rather  than  in 
how  he  has  seen  and  interpreted  it  —  which  is  what  he  cares 
most  about. 

What  shall  we  say  on  the  question  of  technique,  or  how  the 
picture  has  been  done?  If  the  paint  has  been  laid  on  evenly 
and  smoothly  and  the  whole  gives  evidence  of  good  work¬ 
manship,  many  will  say,  “  Here  is  a  fine  painting.”  But  there 
is  a  great  distance  between  the  craftsman  and  the  artist,  the 
competent  worker  and  the  creator.  A  man  may  be  a  great 
artist,  and  yet  a  poor  craftsman,  as  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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whose  magnificent  paintings  have  steadily  deteriorated,  largely 
because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  mix  and  apply 
paint.  The  artist  may  be  a  perfect  craftsman,  as  was  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  be  handicapped  by  his  craftsmanship,  as  he  was. 
He  never  rose  to  great  heights,  for  his  feet  were  too  firmly  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  toils  of  his  craft.  The  essential  thing  in  painting 
is  not  the  handling  of  brush  and  paint.  Some  modern  artists 
purposely  leave  a  canvas  unfinished,  rough  and  scrubby-look- 
ing.  They  apply  paint  not  only  with  a  brush,  but  with  a  palette 
knife  and  fingers.  Their  paintings  lack  what  is  called  tactile 
attraction;  that  is,  no  one  would  ever  feel  tempted  to  run  his 
fingers  over  the  surface,  as  he  might  be  by  the  work  of  a  painter 
who  finishes  his  painting  with  a  high  glaze.  The  modern  artist 
feels  that,  if  any  one  really  cares  for  his  painting,  it  will  be 
because  that  person  looks  beyond  the  superficial  aspects  of 
clever  brush-strokes  and  smooth  finish. 

Shall  we  look  for  a  story  in  judging  a  painting?  Many 
people  find  their  greatest  pleasure  in  story-telling  pictures. 
Thousands  of  people  have  admired  “  The  Reading  from 
Homer”  or  “Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.”  But  they 
admire  such  pictures  in  a  sentimental  way,  rather  than  for 
their  artistic  merit.  A  true  artist  does  not  intend  merely  to 
tell  a  story;  that  is  the  field  of  the  illustrator,  the  story-teller, 
the  writer.  He  may  have  a  theme  or  story  in  mind,  as  did 
the  early  Italian  painters,  but  he  never  allows  that  story,  with 
its  action,  sentiment,  or  emotion,  to  submerge  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  he,  as  a  painter,  is  concerned.  Today  few 
good  artists  attempt  a  picture  that  tells  a  story ;  they  rely  upon 
their  personal  vision  and  what  they  themselves  bring  to  the 
picture  to  make  their  theme  interesting.  A  famous  modern 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London  has  for  its  subject 
an  old  pipe  resting  on  a  kitchen  chair. 

A  painting  may  appeal  to  some  people  because  it  recalls 
some  person,  place,  or  thing  that  has  pleasant  association  with 
their  own  experience.  A  painting  of  a  sunset  reminds  them  of 
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some  sunset  that  they  saw  and  admired;  a  portrait  reminds 
them  of  some  one  whom  they  know.  But  outside  of  the  realm 
of  portrait  painting,  the  true  artist  will  not  seek  to  particularize 
but  rather  to  universalize  his  subjects.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  paint  a  particular  apple,  with  its  rosy  glow,  its  individual 
shape,  and  its  defects,  but  rather  an  apple  that  shall  remind 
us  of,  and  so  stand  for,  all  the  apples  we  have  ever  seen. 

What,  then,  does  distinguish  a  great  painting?  Not  photo¬ 
graphic  accuracy  nor  perfection  of  technique  nor  story-telling 
interest  nor  power  to  rouse  pleasant  associations  will  make 
a  painting  great,  but  there  is  a  sure  standard  for  judgment. 
Every  great  painting  must  have  two  qualities,  an  interesting 
conception  or  idea  and  a  fine  expression  of  it.  By  these  things 
alone  we  should  judge  all  paintings.  After  his  idea  shapes  itself 
in  his  mind,  the  painter  has  the  same  elements  to  work  with 
that  are  used  by  all  creative  artists.  We  studied  them  in  that 
earlier  chapter  on  design  —  line,  dark-and-light,  and  color.  In 
his  use  of  them  the  painter,  like  all  other  artists,  is  governed 
by  the  basic  principles  of  rhythm,  subordination,  and  balance 
individualized  to  meet  his  personal  needs. 

All  of  us,  when  first,  seeing  a  picture,  experience  an  emo¬ 
tional  reaction.  The  color  may  thrill  us,  the  subject  may  de¬ 
light  us,  the  concept  or  idea  of  the  whole  may  intrigue  us. 
Then  our  minds  begin  to  note  and  enjoy  the  harmonies  caused 
by  the  interweaving  of  lines,  forms,  masses,  and  colors.  We  are 
noticing  the  design.  Some  critics  call  it  the  composition ,  the 
rhythm,  or  the  form.  It  matters  not  what  it  is  called,  as  long  as 
we  understand  what  it  is.  Our  pleasure  in  looking  at  harmoni¬ 
ous  design  may  be  keen  or  but  dimly  felt.  When  an  untrained 
listener  goes  to  a  symphony  concert,  he  cannot  grasp  all  that 
the  trained  student  can.  His  ear  may  catch  the  simple,  obvious 
harmonies,  but  to  the  complex  ones  and  to  the  theme  as  a 
whole  he  is  often  deaf.  As  his  ear  is  trained  to  recognize  the 
notes  that  form  the  harmony,  his  pleasure  becomes  greater  be¬ 
cause  of  his  fuller  and  keener  understanding. 
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If  we  are  truly  interested  in  painting,  our  powers  of  per¬ 
ception  will  grow.  Not  only  shall  we  enjoy  the  obvious  line- 
movements  and  color  sensations,  but  we  shall  be  aware  of 
and  sensitive  to  the  complexities  that  go  to  make  up  fine  de¬ 
sign.  Lines  and  planes  will  move,  dark  and  light  will  weave 
their  intricate  pattern,  and  color  will  function.  We  shall  enter 
into  the  artist’s  delight  as  we  feel  the  emotions  that  he  felt 
when  painting  the  picture,  and  so  have  our  share  in  one  of 
the  keenest  pleasures  life  has  to  offer  us  —  the  appreciation  of 
painting. 

To  make  this  pleasure  easier  to  acquire,  we  shall  tell  how 
painting  began  and  how  it  flourished  in  different  countries, 
each  of  which  contributed  something  to  its  enrichment.  We 
shall  tell  a  little  about  some  of  the  best-known  painters  of 
each  country  and  school.  Unfortunately  we  shall  have  room 
for  only  a  few  of  those  who  deserve  to  be  in  these  pages.  In 
this  chapter  we  shall  not  tell  much  of  their  lives  or  give  lists 
of  their  work.  We  shall  not  even  give  full  names  and  dates 
always,  but  these  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Artists  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  A  knowledge  of  the  artists’  lives  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  for  appreciation  of  their  paintings,  which  we  may  enjoy 
without  knowing  any  more  about  their  personalities  than  they 
have  chosen  to  tell  us  through  their  works.  We  shall  try,  in¬ 
stead,  to  tell  of  their  contributions  to  painting  and  of  the 
qualities  that  have  made  them  great.  We  are  showing  a  well- 
known  painting  by  each  artist  whom  we  name.  We  offer  our 
comments  only  as  a  starting-point  for  discussion  and  hope 
that  every  student  will  go  on  to  discover  for  himself  or  her¬ 
self  other  qualities  in  each  of  these  fine  paintings. 

We  know  but  little  of  early  paintings.  What  has  survived 
on  the  walls  of  caves,  temples,  and  dwellings,  from  the  work 
of  prehistoric  men  and  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  ar¬ 
tists,  is  often  of  great  beauty.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  106  shows 
a  detail  of  the  Egyptian  wall  painting,  “  The  Deceased  Enter- 
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FIG.  I06.  EGYPTIAN  WALL  PAINTING 

tained  by  the  Goddess  Nut.”  But  painting  as  an  independent 
art,  as  we  know  it  today,  began  in  Italy  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  As  this  was  an  age  of  great  religious  fervor,  most  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  early  history  of  painting  have  religious  subjects. 
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FIG.  IO7.  MOSAIC  WALL  DECORATION,  RAVENNA 

The  early  Italian  painters  are  known  as  Primitives.  At  first  they 
patterned  their  work  on  mosaics.  These  are  wall  and  floor 
decorations  made  of  bits  of  colored  stone  or  glass,  which  are 
arranged  to  form  a  pattern  and  cemented  together.  Because 
of  the  natural  limitations  of  the  material,  mosaics  are  quite 
simple  in  idea  and  treatment.  Bound  up  in  their  making  were 
many  traditions  that  demanded  a  definite,  conventionalized 
treatment  of  subject  matter.  For  instance,  God  was  represented 
with  a  long  black  beard.  Certain  gestures,  such  as  an  upraised 
hand,  were  always  His.  The  Eastern,  or  Byzantine,  church 
produced  many  beautiful  mosaics.]  They  were  ambitious  in 
size,  noble  in  conception  and  design,  and  gorgeous  in  color. 
These  Byzantine  mosaics  were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
early  Italian  painters. 

The  mosaic  that  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  107  is  entitled  “Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child.”  Examined  closely,  the  design  will  be  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  tiny  stones.  To  most  people 
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FIG.  I08.  MADONNA  IN  MAJESTY,  CIMABUE 
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this  design  has  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  unreality.  But  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  Child,  and  angels  were  not  meant  to  be  human.  They 
have  been  placed  in  a  plane  far  above  mankind,  since  they  are 
not  of  this  earth.  The  Mother  and  Child  are  intended  to  appear 
as  supernatural  rather  than  natural.  The  formal  position  of 
the  Mother  and  the  rigidity  of  the  Child  simply  follow  a  con¬ 
vention  that  forbade  the  artist  to  represent  them  in  any  other 
—  even  though  more  natural  —  way. 

Cimabue  (1240-1302),  often  called  the  Father  of  Painting, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  carry  over  the  Byzantine  tradition  from 
mosaics  to  paintings.  He  worked,  as  did  all  the  early  Italians, 
with  fresco  paint,  which  is  a  paint  mixed  with  water  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  moist  plaster  surface.  In  Fig.  108  is  seen  one  of  his 
best-known  paintings,  generally  called  “  The  Madonna  in 
Majesty.”  This  shows  an  interesting  combination  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  individual  treatment.  From  the  traditions  of  mosaics, 
Cimabue  has  retained  the  flat  background,  which  results  in  a 
decorative  two-dimensional  design;  there  is  no  depth  in  the 
painting.  He  has  kept  a  formal,  symmetrical  scheme,  with  the 
main  figures  in  the  center  and  an  equal  number  of  figures  on 
either  side.  The  painter’s  own  contribution  is  seen  mainly  in 
his  use  of  line.  Instead  of  using  the  very  rigid  figures  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  mosaic,  Cimabue  gave  to  his  figures  some  effect 
of  movement.  The  important  figures,  the  Madonna  and  the 
Child,  are  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  the  saints  on  a  small  one. 
This  is  called  conventional ,  in  contrast  to  realistic  or  descrip¬ 
tive  drawing,  for  the  figures  do  not  have  the  proportions  of  real 
life.  Bodies  are  slightly  turned,  heads  incline,  and  hands  are 
varied  in  gesture.  Modeling,  or  form,  is  suggested.  Heads,  arms, 
and  thighs  are  slightly  rounded. 

Inspired  by  sincere  religious  fervor  and  devotion,  as  were 
all  the  paintings  of  this  period,  this  painting  is  simply  yet 
forcefully  conceived.  No  unnecessary  or  sentimental  detail  in¬ 
terferes  with  its  presentation.  The  figures  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  are  vertical.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  for  other  lines 
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that  are  parallel  to  the  main  lines  and  strengthen  them.  Where 
are  the  horizontal  lines  that  balance  the  verticals  ?  The  curved 
lines  in  this  picture  are  next  in  importance  after  the  verticals. 
There  is  one  curve  that  sweeps  around  the  head  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  travels  down  the  left  side  of  her  body,  across  the 
draperies  and  around  the  Child,  and  so  encloses  these  two 
figures  and  centers  our  attention  on  them.  The  Madonna’s 
hands  carry  our  eye  to  the  Child  and  give  it  due  importance. 
The  gesture  of  the  Child’s  upraised  fingers  is  dignified  and 
restrained.  The  curves  of  the  angels’  heads,  hands,  and  wings 
all  emphasize  the  main  group  as  they  lead  our  eye  to  it.  The 
simple  dark  mass  of  the  Virgin’s  gown  makes  her  stand  out 
clearly.  These  design  qualities,  together  with  the  simplicity 
and  power  of  its  conception,  make  this  painting  fine. 

One  of  the  greatest  painters  of  all  time  is  Giotto  (1266-1337), 
another  Italian  painter  who  rose  above  the  formulas  of  his  day 
and  brought  new  ideas  and  new  qualities  into  painting.  As  a 
loyal  servant  of  the  Church,  he  worked  with  faith  and  a  child¬ 
like  ardor.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  “The  Madonna  En¬ 
throned  ”  by  Giotto  (Fig.  109)  with  the  preceding  one  by 
Cimabue.  There  is  the  same  balanced,  bisymmetric  composi¬ 
tion,  the  same  childlike  way  of  securing  importance  for  the 
Madonna  by  making  her  largest.  There  is  the  same  flat  back¬ 
ground.  But  Giotto,  through  an  attempt  at  perspective,  has 
achieved  a  more  convincing  throne.  It  has  depth,  and  the 
figures  about  it  seem  to  stand  back  of  one  another  and  so  give 
some  little  feeling  of  space.  They  are  more  lifelike,  or  realistic. 
The  Madonna  is  no  longer  severe;  she  smiles  faintly.  The 
angels  have  been  turned  to  face  the  central  group  and  their 
glances  lead  ours  to  it. 

As  Giotto  painted,  he  departed  more  and  more  from  school 
traditions.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  into  painting  people  from 
daily  life,  and  animals,  trees,  birds,  and  flowers.  Because  of 
his  interest  in  architecture,  he  used  buildings  of  all  kinds  in 
his  compositions.  These  were  not  accurately  drawn,  but  they 
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FIG.  IIO.  ADORATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS,  GIOTTO 

are  quite  satisfying  as  houses.  Sometimes  he  placed  these  build¬ 
ings  against  a  flat  background,  like  that  in  “  The  Madonna 
Enthroned,”  and  sometimes  he  introduced  a  middle-distance 
plane  and  beyond  it  the  sky.  The  possibility  of  depicting  space, 
of  putting  the  third  dimension  into  painting,  Giotto,  the 
Primitive,  discovered,  and  artists  of  all  succeeding  centuries 
have  profited  by  his  discovery. 

In  “Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  (Fig.  no)  he  tells  a 
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story  simply  and  powerfully.  The  gestures  of  the  Madonna  and 
shepherds  direct  attention  to  the  Child.  The  line  design  is 
simple  but  highly  organized.  The  vertical  lines  of  the  trees 
and  of  the  manger  support  the  vertical  figure  of  the  Madonna. 
The  horizontal  line  of  the  reclining  Child  is  paralleled  by  the 
roof  line  on  the  manger.  The  subordinate  angular  scheme  is 
interesting  —  the  two  animals  form  a  pyramidal  shape  that 
frames  in  the  Child.  The  dark-and-light  design  is  vigorous. 
The  strongest  value  contrast  is  reserved  for  the  Child,  the  most 
important  figure.  The  simple  dark  robe  of  the  Madonna  at¬ 
tracts  the  eye  because  of  its  size  and  value.  The  three  shepherds 
are  within  a  narrow  value-range  that  holds  them  together  as 
a  group.  Their  backs  are  turned  so  that  we  look  past  them  to 
the  Child.  The  gestures  of  the  Madonna  and  the  shepherds  are 
worth  attention.  Giotto  always  senses  the  appropriate  gesture, 
the  gesture  by  which  he  may  achieve  the  maximum  force  and 
significance  with  the  minimum  amount  of  action.  The  figures 
are  clear  and  easily  seen.  The  lines  and  masses  of  their  drap¬ 
ery  are  not  placed  by  accident,  but  form  part  of  the  design. 

Masaccio  (1401-1425)  was  an  important  follower  of  Giotto. 
He  combined  Giotto’s  feeling  for  composition  with  some  im¬ 
portant  contributions  of  his  own.  He  achieved  a  greater  sense 
of  realism  than  Giotto  did.  His  figures  are  more  lifelike.  This 
is  due  partly  to  his  use  of  a  line  that  is  not  sharp  and  clearly 
defined,  as  is  Giotto’s,  but  elusive  and  varied.  Contours  are 
blurred,  and  as  things  go  into  the  background  they  are  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  haze.  In  fact,  in  all  his  paintings  there  is  this 
haze  or  atmosphere,  which  not  only  gives  a  natural  appear¬ 
ance  to  things,  but  also  creates  the  feeling  of  distance.  Besides 
discovering  that  space  tends  to  blur  distant  objects,  Masaccio 
discovered  that  they  become  smaller  as  they  recede,  so  he  made 
a  careful  study  of  perspective  and  mastered  it  more  thoroughly 
than  did  any  of  his  predecessors.  After  Giotto’s,  Masaccio’s  was 
the  greatest  contribution  to  early  Italian  painting. 

In  “Tribute  Money”  (Fig.  hi)  the  power  of  Masaccio  is 
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FIG.  III.  TRIBUTE  MONEY,  DETAIL,  MASACCIO 


at  its  height.  In  figure  arrangement,  in  its  suggestion  of  space, 
in  the  combination  of  reality  and  mystery,  the  earthly  and  the 
unearthly,  it  bears  an  imprint  that  could  have  been  given  only 
by  Masaccio. 

Although  he  lived  at  the  time  of  Masaccio,  Fra  Angelico 
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FIG.  1 12.  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  FRA  ANGELICO 


(1387-1455)  was  scarcely  influenced  by  that  brilliant  painter’s 
new  realism.  He  continued  to  work  in  the  traditions  of  the 
earlier  painters,  the  Primitives.  In  the  convent  of  San  Marco 
in  Florence,  where  he  lived,  this  painter,  who  had  vowed  to 
devote  his  life  to  God,  left  many  beautiful  paintings,  done 
with  profound  piety  and  devotion.  It  is  said  that  he  always 
prayed  before  touching  brush  to  paint.  There  is  something  very 
religious,  very  reverent,  in  his  way  of  painting.  Each  leaf  on 
the  tree,  each  blade  of  the  grass,  each  petal  of  the  flower,  is 
painted  with  tender  care,  yet  backgrounds,  landscape,  sky, 
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trees,  and  flowers  are  no  more  realistic  than  are  his  impersonal 
figures.  A  tree  is  not  a  particular  tree  that  he  has  in  mind, 
but  one  that  will  remind  those  who  see  it  of  all  the  trees  that 
they  have  ever  seen.  A  philosopher  would  call  it  a  concept  of 
a  tree,  a  universal  tree.  Because  of  his  power  of  painting  a 
subject  in  its  universal  aspect,  the  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico 
will  live  and  be  loved  forever. 

“The  Flight  into  Egypt”  (Fig.  112)  is  a  small  glaze,  or 
transparent,  painting,  brilliant  in  color.  We  enjoy  the  feeling 
of  space  about  the  figures  and  the  sense  of  distance  in  the  whole 
picture.  A  feeling  of  movement  is  given  to  the  theme  by  the 
use  of  angular  lines,  which  give  a  greater  sense  of  motion  than 
verticals  and  horizontals.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  lines 
there  are  that  repeat  the  angle  made  by  the  staff  resting  on 
Joseph’s  shoulder.  The  opposing,  or  balancing,  line  is  seen  in 
the  cloak  that  hangs  from  the  staff.  Are  there  in  other  parts  of 
the  picture  some  parallels  for  this? 


FIG.  1 13.  LAST  SUPPER,  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  is  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
of  the  Renaissance.  Gifted  in  many  ways,  he  brought  to  paint¬ 
ing  qualities  peculiar  to  his  scientific  mind  and  surpassing 
genius.  He  attempted  to  unite  science  and  art.  One,  he  felt, 
should  supplement  the  other.  The  artist  must  be  in  accord 
with  Nature  all  his  life;  he  must  study  her.  Da  Vinci  showed 
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in  his  paintings  his  love  for  everything  out  of  doors.  A  student 
of  psychology,  he  loved  to  depict  subtle  shades  of  expression 
and  emotion,  such  as  we  see  in  his  world-famous  “  Mona  Lisa.” 
Chiaroscuro,  or  light-and-shadow  modeling,  interested  him 
deeply.  Light  trails  off  by  gradual  transitions  into  deep,  mys¬ 
terious  shadows.  Because  of  the  prevalent  use  of  oil  as  a  me¬ 
dium  in  paint,  a  discovery  of  the  Flemish  painters,  the  Van 
Eycks,  Da  Vinci  was  able  to  obtain  far  greater  results  in  model¬ 
ing  than  his  predecessors,  who  had  worked  with  fresco,  a  less 
flexible  medium. 

One  of  the  most  famous  paintings  in  the  world  is  Da  Vinci’s 
“  Last  Supper.”  The  reproduction  in  Fig.  113  is  taken  from  a 
copy,  as  the  original  is  in  such  poor  condition  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  it  does  not  do  it  justice.  From  the  point  of  design, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  this  painting  is  the 
-^kilLwith -which  Christ  is  brought  out  as  the  most  important 
figure.  He  is  placed  in  the  center,  where  we  can  easily  see 
Him.  The  lines  of  the  side  walls  and  the  gestures  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  lead  to  Him.  The  back  wall  and  window  frame  His 
head,  and  the  dark-and-light  contrast  of  head  against  sky 
strikes  an  emphatic  note.  The  other  figures  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  three.  Fear,  anger,  amazement,  suspicion,  are  por¬ 
trayed  on  their  faces,  for  their  Lord  has  just  said,  “  One  of  you 
shall  betray  me.” 

Another  great  figure  of  the  Renaissance  was  Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) .  This  great  genius,  about  whom  a  host  of  legends 
have_grownr_was  not  only  a  pmat-ex-buL  a  sculpror-jjxid^jrrchi- 
tect__as_w-ell.  He  had  little  in  common  with  the  painters  who 
had  gone  before  him.  Reverence  for  tradition  and  serenity  of 
spirit  were  .unknown  to  him.  He  was  a  law  unto  himself,  ac¬ 
cepting  only  his  own  standards.  Intellectual  and  highly:  im¬ 
aginative,  Michelangelo  painted  pictures  that  have  a  great  ap¬ 
peal  for  many.  The  ideas  of  power  and  strength  obsessed  him, 
and  every  thjn^jiiatiie-painted  reflected  this  ..interest. 

The  “Delphic  Sybil  ”  (Fig.  114)  forms  part  of  the  frescoes 
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FIG.  1 14.  DELPHIC  SYBIL,  MICHELANGELO 


on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was  Michelangelo’s 
greatest  triumph  in  painting.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  re¬ 
alize  that  this  figure  is  painted,  not  carved,  because  of  the 
sculptural  effect  of  figure  and  background. 
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Raphael  (1483-1520)  is  almost  universally  known  for  his 
Madonna  and  Child  paintings.  His  portraits  and  decorations 
in  the  Vatican,  works  that  surpass  his  Madonnas  in  quality, 
seldom  receive  the  recognition  that  they  deserve.  He  is  called 


FIG.  1 15.  MADONNA  OF  THE  CHAIR,  RAPHAEL 

an  eclectic,  which  means  that  he  often  worked  with  ideas 
borrowed  from  other  great  painters  of  his  time,  whose  best 
qualities  he  assimilated.  One  of  his  own  contributions  is  his 
use  of  landscape,  which,  although  often  only  a  minor  interest, 
conveys  the  very  spirit  of  his  native  countryside.  His  gentle  and 
sensitive  nature  is  apparent  in  his  paintings.  At  their  best  they 
are  as  humble  and  reverent  as  those  of  Fra  Angelico. 
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FIG.  1X6.  MAN  WITH  A  GLOVE,  TITIAN 


Few  paintings  are  better  known  than  Raphael’s  “  Madonna 
of  the  Chair  ”  (Fig.  1x5).  In  conception  it  has  traveled  a  long 
way  from  the  conventional  Madonnas  of  earlier  painters.  For 
here  Raphael  has  evidently  painted  from  models,  and  so  his 
Mother  and  Child  are  human.  It  is  this  humanity,  this  near¬ 
ness,  that  endears  the  painting  to  so  many.  Raphael  has  used 
his  favorite  curved  line-scheme.  The  figures  fall  into  easily 
seen,  vigorous  curves,  which  are  carried  through  every  part 
of  the  painting.  The  vertical  line  of  the  chair  is  used  as  a  relief 
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and  check  against  the  rapid  movement  of  the  dominant  curved- 
line  pattern. 

The  artists  of  Venice,  the  seaport  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
because  of  their  contact  with  the  luxury  of  the  East,  from 
which  came  silks,  brocades,  and  velvets,  gold  and  jewels  and 
ivory,  were  more  secular,  more  worldly,  and  less  religious 
than  their  contemporaries  of  central  Italy.  They  loved  gor¬ 
geous  pageants,  fine  clothes,  sumptuous  banquets,  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  senses.  Their  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  is  reflected 
in  their  painting;  it  is  gay  and  full  of  life  and  movement. 
Radiant  and  glowing  color-harmonies  are  particularly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Venetian  painting. 

Titian  (1477-1576)  was  a  master  in  the  use  of  rich  colors 
in  subtle  relationships  and  brilliant  contrasts.  His  paintings 
are  personal  and  full  of  emotion,  in  contrast  to  the  imper¬ 
sonal,  detached,  and  intellectual  work  of  the  early  Italians. 
They  have  majesty  of  conception  and  complexity  of  design. 
Titian  ranks  among  the  great  portrait-painters.  He  reveals  the 
character  of  his  sitter  not  only  by  the  expression  of  the  face, 
but  by  the  pose  and  by  the  details  of  costume  and  background 
characteristic  of  his  subject. 

In  “The  Man  with  a  Glove”  (Fig.  116)  we  see  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  use  of  light.  Titian  has  chosen  to  reveal  only  head 
and  hands  —  three  beautifully  balanced  light  spots  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  light  of  the  shirt  front.  The  low  values  are  very 
closely  related  and  the  background  is  treated  with  simplicity 
and  restraint. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  people  were  a  hard-working, 
literal-minded,  and  worldly  race,  who  lived  in  the  comfort, 
and  even  luxury,  earned  by  their  enterprise  and  skilled  sea¬ 
manship,  which  reached  the  far  corners  of  the  globe.  They 
were  not  as  fervently  religious  as  the  early  Italians  and  the 
artists  among  them  were  far  more  interested  in  the  natural 
than  in  the  supernatural.  They  found  their  inspiration  in 
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FIG.  1 17.  HELENA  FOURMENT  AND  HER  CHILDREN,  RUBENS 


their  own  homes,  in  the  homes  of  their  neighbors,  and  in  the 
festivities  in  which  every  one  took  part.  Their  pictures  of 
daily  life,  called  genre  paintings,  were  sometimes  done  with 
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supreme  genius  and  sometimes  with  mere  literal  fidelity  to 
material  fact. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  a  Flemish  painter  (1577-1640),  painted 
the  fullness  and  abundance  of  nature  as  he  knew  it  in  his  life, 
in  the  life  of  his  family  and  countrymen,  in  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  and  plant  life,  and  in  the  life  of  his  own  imagination. 
He  had  tremendous  zest  for  everything  living  and  he  put  this 
zest  into  his  paintings.  Portraits  of  himself  and  his  family,  of 
kings,  queens,  churchmen,  and  statesmen,  religious  and  mytho¬ 
logical  pictures,  all  show  the  varied  interests  of  this  prolific 
painter.  Rubens  conceived  everything  in  grand  scale.  The  size 
and  the  number  of  his  canvases  are  amazing.  Coupled  to  a 
fervid  imagination,  however,  was  a  cool,  concise  mind  that 
enabled  him  to  work  with  deliberate  calculation. 

In  Fig.  1 17  is  shown  his  painting  of  his  young  wife,  Helena 
Fourment,  with  her  two  children.  The  grouping  of  the  figures 
is  very  compact.  The  eye  follows  the  contour  of  the  group 
and  sees  how  solid  a  mass  it  forms  against  the  background. 
The  three  figures  could  be  cut  out  with  one  continuous  line. 
A  freely  swinging,  rhythmic  line,  which  falls  occasionally  into 
an  S  curve,  is  characteristic  of  Rubens.  More  than  one  S  curve 
can  be  found  in  the  group.  There  is  a  definite  feeling  of  space 
about  the  figures.  They  seem  solid  and  round.  The  mother  is 
shown  as  a  mature  woman,  of  a  size  and  weight  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  admired  by  men  and  desired  by 
women.  Rubens  interpreted  the  spirit  of  his  age,  a  robust  age, 
out  of  touch  with  the  spiritual  and  in  love  with  physical  life. 

Rembrandt  (1606-1669)  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Dutch  school  but  was  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  geniuses 
of  all  time.  While  his  contemporaries  were  occupied  in  por¬ 
traying  the  surfaces  of  life,  he  penetrated  its  mysteries.  He 
experimented  at  an  early  stage  in  his  development  with  light 
and  shade,  until  he  gradually  arrived  at  a  method  by  which 
he  plunged  his  subjects  into  almost  complete  obscurity  and 
then  drew  into  light  and  revealed  such  figures  as  conveyed 
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FIG.  1 1 8.  SYNDICS  OF  THE  CLOTH  GUILD,  REMBRANDT 


the  impression  he  desired.  This  method  of  lighting  is  often 
called,  even  today,  Rembrandt  lighting.  He  treated  his  subjects 
with  keen  penetration  and  warm  sympathy. 

“The  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild  ”  (Fig.  118)  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  his  group  portraits.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  justice  to  each  figure  in  a  group  and  at  the  same  time  ob¬ 
tain  a  unified  picture,  and  this  is  what  Rembrandt  has  done. 
Each  individual  has  been  beautifully  characterized,  no  one 
has  been  neglected,  and  still  a  fine,  harmonious  whole  has 
been  achieved. 

A  contemporary  of  Rembrandt,  Jan  Vermeer  (1632-1675), 
was  a  master  craftsman,  whose  art  was  concerned  with  de¬ 
picting  middle-class  Dutch  people  in  comfortable  and  often 
richly  furnished  homes.  He  usually  chose  one  or  two  —  rarely 
more  than  three  —  figures  and  placed  them  in  a  room  flooded 
with  light.  The  color  has  a  subdued  richness.  The  light  is  clear 
and  the  shadows  are  deep  and  glowing.  None  of  the  mystery 
of  Rembrandt’s  work  will  be  found  in  that  of  Vermeer,  for 
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FIG.  1 19.  YOUNG  WOMAN  AT  A  CASEMENT  WINDOW,  VERMEER 

he  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  matter-of-fact  world  in 
which  he  lived. 

In  “A  Young  Girl  at  the  Casement  Window”  (Fig.  119) 
we  note  the  simple,  unaffected  way  in  which  the  artist  has 
placed  the  girl.  Her  pose  is  easy  and  natural.  The  table  and 
the  girl  seem  very  close  to  the  spectator,  which  gives  a  delight¬ 
ful  feeling  of  intimacy.  The  most  stirring  thing  about  this 
picture  is  its  value  scheme.  The  whites,  grays,  and  rich,  full 
blacks,  all  finely  related,  and  the  subtle  gradations  caused  by 
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the  light  could  have  been  achieved  only  by  a  skilled  painter. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  figure  because  the  strongest  value- 
contrast  is  there.  The  white  of  the  headdress  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  note  when  contrasted  with  the  dark,  silhouetted  skirt 
and  bodice.  The  dark  masses  of  costume,  table,  and  window 
frame  have  been  carefully  considered  as  to  size  and  shape,  so 
that  they  relate  beautifully  to  each  other  and  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  gray  wall  back  of  the  figure  has  a  very  interesting 
gradation.  It  gets  slightly  darker  as  it  recedes  from  the  source 
of  light.  The  map,  used  to  fill  an  otherwise  empty  space,  is 
closely  related  to  the  wall  in  value,  so  that  it  will  not  assume 
too  much  importance.  There  is  a  wealth  of  detail  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  every  crease  in  the  linen,  every  brass  nail  in  the  chair,  the 
leading  of  the  casement  window,  the  pattern  on  the  table 
cover,  are  all  included,  and  still  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  a 
unit,  for  the  details  take  their  places  and  do  not  distract  from 
the  central  interest.  Vermeer  is  to  be  admired  as  an  artist  who 
saw  beauty  in  everyday  life  and  perpetuated  that  beauty  for  us. 

Spanish  painting  is  the  expression  of  a  people  complex  in 
character.  Sensuous  yet  stern,  gay  but  morbid,  worldly  minded 
but  deeply  religious,  they  had  neither  the  clear-eyed  serenity 
of  their  Italian  neighbors  nor  the  wholesome  heartiness  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch.  They  brought  to  all  forms  of  art  an  emo¬ 
tional  intensity  characteristic  of  their  race. 

The  man  we  know  as  El  Greco  (1548-1625)  was  a  prophet 
of  modern  painting  and  a  forerunner  of  those  present-day 
artists  who  see  forms  as  instruments  through  which  they  may 
express  emotion;  for  El  Greco,  because  of  the  intensity  of  his 
desire  to.  express  the  spiritual,  resorted  to  original  means.  He 
used  light  in  an  arbitrary  and  personal  way  and  so  gained  an 
extraordinary  effect  of  flame-like  movement.  He  willfully  dis¬ 
torted  figures  so  that  they  became  symbolic  of  his  mood.  By 
his  extraordinary  genius  he  revealed  supreme  spiritual  ecstasy 
or  anguish.  Never  calm,  never  placid,  El  Greco  is  an  inspired 
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FIG.  120.  HOLY  FAMILY,  EL  GRECO 
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FIG.  121.  MAIDS  OF  HONOR,  VELASQUEZ 


mystic,  to  whom  mysteries  are  revealed.  He  translates  in  terms 
of  fire  and  passion,  of  intense  life  and  living,  the  characteristics 
of  his  adopted  countrymen,  the  Spanish,  and  gives  visual  form 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  paint. 

His  “  Holy  Family  ”  (Fig.  120)  is  conceived  in  the  utmost 
piety  and  devotion.  Here  is  a  fine  arrangement  of  figures,  whose 
main  movements  lead  our  eye  to  the  Child.  The  line  quality 
is  very  appealing.  The  beautiful  angular  shape  of  the  Virgin’s 
headdress  is  repeated  by  angles  throughout  the  composition. 
Elongation  of  the  figures,  El  Greco’s  way  of  gaining  a  feeling 
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of  spirituality,  is  apparent.  An  example  of  this  is  the  length  of 
the  hand  that  parallels  the  body  of  the  Child.  The  dark-and- 
light  pattern  is  superb.  Every  part  of  the  canvas  is  broken  up 
with  brilliant  lights  and  darks.  Even  the  sky  has  been  used  as 
balance  for  lights  in  the  foreground.  El  Greco  has  kept  our 
attention  focused  on  the  Child  by  using  lights  that  lead  our 
eye  to  Him.  He  has  used  the  light  sleeve  of  the  man  and  the 
light  cloth  on  which  the  Child  rests  to  this  end. 

Velasquez  (1599-1660)  was  as  clever  a  painter  as  ever  han¬ 
dled  a  brush.  A  realist  by  nature,  he  never  idealized  his  sub¬ 
jects,  as  other  court  painters  were  prone  to  do.  Nor  did  he 
ever  allow  his  own  emotions  concerning  his  subject  to  sway 
him.  The  French  Impressionists,  who  came  two  centuries 
later,  were  greatly  influenced  by  Velasquez.  He  felt  that  a 
painter  should  not  represent  more  than  the  eye  can  absorb  in 
one  glance.  Anything  not  essential  to  the  main  subject  was  left 
out,  and  what  remained  was  suggested  in  a  broad  and  simple 
way.  Light  interested  him.  He  discovered  how  it  may  affect 
the  form  and  color  of  an  object  and,  by  subduing  contrasts  and 
definite  contours,  may  aid  in  unifying  the  whole.  He  was  not 
a  great  colorist  but  was  extremely  able  in  suggesting  color 
through  the  great  sensitiveness  of  his  values. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  things  about  his  “  Maids  of 
Honor”  (Fig.  121)  is  the  artist’s  conception.  Velasquez  saw 
the  possibilities  of  an  informal  view  of  the  little  princess  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  attendants.  The  artist  shows  himself  at  work 
at  his  easel.  In  a  mirror  on  the  back  wall  we  see  the  dimly  lit 
faces  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  have  just  stepped  into  the 
painter’s  studio.  The  courtier  on  the  steps  in  the  background 
helps  to  give  the  illusion  of  distance  or  depth  to  the  picture. 

Goya  (1746-1828),  also  a  Spanish  artist,  was  a  pitiless  satirist 
of  king,  queen,  courtier,  and  statesman,  and  a  champion  of 
the  humble,  lowly,  and  oppressed.  His  own  emotions,  his  own 
reactions  to  his  subjects,  were  so  strong  and  immediate  that 
they  profoundly  influenced  his  work.  In  painting  portraits  he 
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never  hesitated  to  paint  people  as  he  saw  them.  His  views  about 
war  and  politics  were  so  definite  that  he  used  his  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  his  ideas  about  them.  He  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  for  design.  His  line  is  always  fine ;  his  values  are  some¬ 
times  subtle  and  sometimes  dramatic,  but  always  satisfactory. 
His  use  of  color  is  less  interesting,  but  even  so,  more  varied 
than  that  of  Velasquez. 

His  “  Majas  on  the  Balcony  ”  (Fig.  122)  is  thoroughly  Span¬ 
ish  in  character  and  rendering.  An  air  of  mystery  and  romance 
lingers  there.  The  figures  of  the  men,  half  obscured,  form  an 
effective  background  for  the  beautiful  senoritas.  The  figures  in¬ 
cline  toward  one  another,  so  that  they  form  a  compact  group, 
outlined  with  a  simple  irregular  line,  which  holds  them  to¬ 
gether  well.  The  value  scheme  is  masterly.  The  brilliant  values, 
the  blacks  and  the  whites,  are  kept  for  the  most  interesting 
figures,  those  of  the  women.  Because  one  of  them  is  all  in 
white,  she  gains  more  prominence  and  importance  than  the 
other.  The  next  lowest  values  are  reserved  for  the  men,  one 
of  whom  stands  out  more  than  the  other  because  he  is  in  lighter 
values.  The  background  value  is  so  beautifully  adjusted  that 
the  men’s  figures  retire  into  it  and  do  not  distract  from  the 
figures  of  the  women. 

The  English  school  of  painting  is  most  widely  known 
through  its  portrait  painters,  whose  work  gives  us  a  vivid 
record  of  the  English  aristocracy.  But  as  creative  artists  they 
cannot  be  classed  with  the  great  portrait  painters  of  other 
schools.  The  English  landscapists,  however,  especially  Con¬ 
stable  and  Turner,  made  an  important  and  original  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  development  of  painting.  They  had  something 
to  say  that  was  new  and  fresh,  and  they  said  it  so  well  that 
they  gave  an  impetus  to  landscape  painting  that  has  lasted  to 
the  present  day. 

Gainsborough  (1727-1788),  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
English  portrait  painters,  left  in  his  paintings  a  record  of  the 
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FIG.  I24.  THE  HAY  WAIN,  CONSTABLE 

artificiality  of  his  times.  His  sympathy  with  his  aristocratic 
subjects  and  his  agreeable  manner  of  seeing  them  against 
tapestry-like  backgrounds  reminiscent  of  centuries  of  culture 
made  him  very  popular  as  a  portrait  painter.  Although  neither 
profound  in  character  study  nor  monumental  in  design,  his 
paintings  are  graceful  in  line  and  sumptuous  in  texture  and 
color  qualities. 

“  The  Honorable  Frances  Buncombe  ”  (Fig.  123)  has  the 
elegance  of  atmosphere  that  Gainsborough  attained  so  easily. 
The  dignity  of  the  figure  is  stressed  by  the  repetition  of  the 
vertical  lines  in  trees  and  in  classic  columns.  The  softness  of 
flesh,  the  brilliancy  of  satin,  and  the  crispness  of  lace  are  all 
fully  expressed. 

Constable  (1776-1837)  was  a  pioneer  of  modern  landscape 
painting,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  go  out  of  doors 
and  paint  what  he  saw  there.  He  was  determined  to  do  some¬ 
thing  different,  to  “  bring  something  to  light  out  of  Nature  for 
the  first  time,”  as  he  put  it,  to  discard  artificial  conventions 
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FIG.  I25.  DANCE  OF  THE  NYMPHS,  COROT 

of  landscape  painting.  From  loving  studies  of  the  outdoor 
world,  he  painted  the  English  countryside  in  an  intimate, 
simple,  and  charming  way.  In  his  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
brilliancy  of  light  on  grass,  trees,  and  water,  to  capture  an 
ever-changing  color,  he  developed  a  different  way  of  putting 
paint  on  canvas.  Instead  of  mixing  it  on  the  palette,  he  placed 
it  directly  on  the  canvas,  broken  up  into  spots  of  different 
hues  and  values.  The  French  Impressionists,  fifty  years  later, 
were  influenced  by  his  use  of  broken  color  and,  placing  further 
emphasis  on  the  variations  in  natural  color  produced  by  sun¬ 
light,  made  it  the  basis  for  a  method  of  painting  that  has  re¬ 
mained  popular  to  the  present  day.  Constable’s  treatment  was 
broad  and  expansive.  His  brilliant  execution  and  robust  de¬ 
light  in  nature  have  been  greatly  admired. 

In  “  The  Hay  Wain  ”  (Fig.  124)  Constable’s  love  of  land¬ 
scape  is  apparent.  While  the  team,  wagon,  and  figure  are  the 
center  of  interest,  they  are  simply  suggested,  and  so  leave  the 
eye  free  to  enjoy  the  open  country,  with  its  restful  flow  of  hori- 
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zontal  lines.  The  contour  of  the  house  on  the  left  is  relieved  by 
the  mass  of  trees  behind  it.  We  receive  only  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  place,  for  the  landscape  is  seen  from  a  distance,  de¬ 
tails  are  suppressed,  and  the  important  elements  of  sky  and 
earth  are  emphasized. 

For  over  a  century  every  impetus  given  to  painting  has  come 
from  France.  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  which  a  few 
centuries  ago  were  producing  artists  of  the  first  rank,  are  to¬ 
day  represented  only  by  an  occasional  artist  who,  in  most  cases, 
has  been  identified  in  spirit  and  method  with  the  French 
school.  France  remains  supreme  in  the  field  of  painting.  The 
French  tradition  has  assimilated  from  the  painting  of  previous 
centuries  all  that  is  fine.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  sound  and 
fundamental,  all  that  is  classical,  though  it  has  constantly 
reached  out  for  new  forms  of  expression. 

Corot  (1796-1875)  belonged  to  a  group  of  French  artists 
called  the  Barbizon  School,  who  painted  directly  from  nature 
in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  near  Barbizon.  He  was  a  close 
observer  of  nature.  Through  his  love  for  beauty,  he  created 
a  type  of  landscape  —  glamorous,  romantic,  and  elusive  —  of 
almost  universal  appeal.  Lovers  of  Nature  admire  Corot  as 
a  painter  who  reveals  her  incomparable  charms.  Artists  ad¬ 
mire  him  because  he  found  in  the  particular  scene  that 
which  pertains  to  all  landscapes,  and  so  made  his  painting 
universal. 

“  The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs  ”  (Fig.  125)  shows  how  Corot 
chose  from  what  nature  set  before  him,  selecting  only  what 
he  wanted  to  make  use  of  in  his  design.  We  feel  that  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  .tree  forms.  The  little  dancing 
nymphs  accentuate  the  tremendous  height  of  the  trees.  These 
figures,  by  their  rhythmic  repetitions  of  the  lines  of  the^trees, 
give  a  fine  feeling  of  balance.  By  their  gestures  they  take  us 
into  the  heart  of  the  picture.  The  large  dark  masses  of  the 
trees,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  dominate  the  picture.  Small 
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FIG.  126.  THIRD  CLASS  CARRIAGE,  DAUMIER 


spots  of  light  break  up  and  relieve  the  dark  masses.  The  dark 
foreground  is  varied  by  lights  that  fall  on  the  arms  and  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  nymphs. 

Daumier  (1810-1879)  may  be  compared  with  Goya  because 
of  his  horror  of  hunger  and  suffering,  his  scorn  of  selfishness 
and  greed,  his  sympathy  with  obscurity  and  poverty.  He  studied 
people  of  the  streets  at  work  and  at  play,  and  in  his  drawings 
and  paintings  makes  us  feel  the  significance  of  these  humble 
people,  but  he  never  expressed  his  emotions  regarding  them 
at  the  expense  of  design.  The  master  of  a  line  that  is  vigorous, 
concentrated,  and  expressive,  a  supreme  designer  in  mass,  he 
condenses  what  he  has  to  say  into  a  small  space  through  an 
unusual  economy  of  means  and  with  a  characteristic  force. 
His  contemporaries,  Corot,  Manet,  and  Cezanne,  were  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  Daumier,  because  he  emphasized  design 
rather  than  subject  matter. 

“  The  Third  Class  Carriage  ”  (Fig.  126)  shows  types  familiar 
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FIG.  I27.  PORTRAIT  OF  MME.  MICHEL-LEVY,  MANET 

to  Daumier’s  day.  Here,  in  spite  of  his  interesting  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  he  has  eliminated  any  unessential  details  and  fixed  em- 
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phatically  the  salient  features  of  the  design.  A  horizontal  line- 
scheme  gives  a  feeling  of  steadiness  and  immobility,  and 
Daumier  has  emphasized  the  effect  he  sought  by  his  choice  of 
a  horizontal  rectangle,  by  the  row  of  heads,  and  the  back  of 
the  bench.  He  has  suggested  his  characters  with  the  lightest 
of  touches.  The  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  front  figures  makes 
a  contrast  for  the  complex 
grouping  in  the  rear.  The  high 
silk  hats  are  treated  as  simple 
dark  shapes,  repeated  rhythmi¬ 
cally  across  the  canvas. 

Manet  (1832-1883),  a  brilliant 
painter,  was  ever  experimenting, 
ever  seeking  new  ways  to  ex¬ 
press  himself.  He  was  interested 
in  light  and  its  effect  on  color 
and,  through  working  out  of 
doors,  developed  new  ways  to 
express  more  accurately  nature 
as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  By  break¬ 
ing  areas  of  color  by  short,  quick  brush-strokes,  through 
placing  certain  colors  side  by  side,  Manet  was  able  to  record 
the  fleeting  aspects  of  nature  and  the  atmospheric  effects  of 
light.  He  believed  in  looking  at  the  subject  and  recording  the 
impression  that  the  eye  naturally  and  immediately  receives. 
While  he  is  associated  with  the  Impressionists,  his  work  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  it  shows  the  influence  of  the  early  Spanish  school. 

The  portrait  of  Mme.  Michel-Levy  (Fig.  127)  first  im¬ 
presses  us  by  its  beautifully  related  values.  The  dark-and-light 
figure  is  revealed  in  all  its  beauty  by  the  middle-value  back¬ 
ground,  The  play  of  dark-and-light  across  the  figure  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  lights  of  the  cuffs  are  related  by  the  vest  to  the  light 
of  the  face.  The  head  seems  very  firm  and  round.  Examined 
carefully,  this  firmness  and  roundness  will  be  seen  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  slight  touches  of  modeling.  The  dark  eyes  are  an 
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128.  THREE  TREES, 
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emphatic  and  compelling  note  in  the  value  scheme  of  the 
painting. 

A  more  typical  representative  of  the  Impressionist  group 
was  Monet  (1840-1926).  Concerned  solely  with  capturing  light 
in  its  ever-changing  aspects,  he  painted  the  same  subjects  — 
haystacks,  lily  ponds,  gardens,  landscapes,  and  cathedrals  — 
again  and  again,  so  that  his  work  is  a  record  of  variations  in 
light  —  morning  light,  twilight,  the  light  of  a  brilliant  or  a 
gloomy  day,  light  in  summer,  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  Each 
aspect  of  his  subject  under  changing  atmospheric  conditions 
was  recorded  by  Monet.  His  work,  high  in  key,  delicate  in 
color,  should  be  judged,  like  all  Impressionist  work,  solely  by 
its  success  or  lack  of  success  in  the  portrayal  of  light,  as  the  Im¬ 
pressionist  is  seldom  concerned  with  organized  design. 

In  his  “  Three  Trees,  Autumn”  (Fig.  128)  we  may  enjoy 
the  simple  spacing,  the  delicate  values,  and  the  vibrating  effect 
given  by  the  broken  stroke  even  though  the  color  is  lacking. 

Degas  (1834-1917),  painter  of  ballet  dancers,  race  horses, 
and  workingwomen,  was  interested  in  recording  fleeting  move¬ 
ment  at  its  height  and  full  intensity.  His  charm  lies  in  his 
natural  and  informal  arrangements,  his  use  of  natural  poses, 
and  his  mastery  over  line.  He  takes  a  commonplace  situation 
or  action  and  renders  it  without  a  touch  of  triteness.  His 
kindly  eye  looks  beyond  the  incidental  and  unimportant  for 
the  fundamental  and  significant. 

“  Dancing  Girls  Dressing  ”  (Fig.  129)  shows  Degas’  happy 
knack  of  finding  beauty  in  the  natural  and  relaxed  poses.  No 
one  figure  is  more  complete  or  seems  more  important  than  the 
others.  With  Degas,  this  was  a  favorite  way  of  working.  For 
he  was  far  more  interested  in  the  effects  of  line,  dark-and-light, 
and  color  than  he  was  in  personalities.  The  angular  line-scheme 
is  very  effective.  Although  the  figures  are  resolved  into  angles 
they  are  not  ungainly.  Brilliancy  has  been  secured  by  a  use  of 
contrasting  values.  The  simple  grays  of  the  floor  and  wall  are 
a  fine  background  for  the  black  and  white  costumed  figures. 

Seurat  (1859-1891)  belonged  to  a  little  group  of  painters 
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FIG.  I29.  DANCERS  DRESSING,  DEGAS 


known  as  Neo-Impressionists.  They  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Impressionist  school.  In  order  to  portray  on  canvas  the  effect 
of  light  on  objects,  they  used  the  pure  spectrum  colors,  mix- 
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FIG.  I30.  THE  CIRCUS,  SEURAT 

in g  them  only  with  white.  They  laid  spots  of  pure  color  upon 
the  canvas  in  minute  dots  or  fine,  ribbon-like  slashes.  The  spots 
of  color  mix,  not  on  the  canvas,  but  in  the  eye,  to  produce  the 
color  sensations.  This  school  of  painters  felt  that  if  they  ap¬ 
proached  their  work  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  true  color  of 
the  object  seen  in  light  could  be  captured.  So  each  area  was 
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carefully  analyzed  for  correct  proportions  of  warm  and  cool 
color.  Neo-Impressionism  is  painting  based  on  science.  Besides 
being  an  experimenter  in  color,  Seurat  was  a  magnificent  de¬ 
signer.  His  paintings  are  as  highly  organized  as  an  intricate 
machine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  Egyptian  de¬ 
sign,  which  is  always  formal  and  always  dignified. 

In  “  The  Circus  ”  (Fig.  130)  there  is  not  a  line,  not  a  value, 
and  not  a  color  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  There  is  first  that  rapid,  stimulating  curve  which  is 
typical  of  Seurat.  If  the  eye  starts  at  the  right  hand  of  the  clown 
in  the  foreground,  it  is  drawn  rapidly  by  the  ribbon-like  ob¬ 
ject  in  his  hand  up  to  the  ringmaster.  The  ringmaster’s  body 
leads  us  up  to  the  clown  standing  on  his  hands,  who  is  there  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  ringmaster  and  the  woman  rider. 
She  leads  our  eye  down  again ;  we  sweep  along  the  contour  of 
the  horse  and  the  direction  of  his  legs  carries  us  back  to  the  first 
clown,  whose  hat  and  left  hand  again  move  our  eye  on.  There 
are  countless  lines  in  the  background,  such  as  the  line  of  the 
curtain,  which  repeat  the  curves  of  the  main  line-scheme.  There 
is  a  secondary  line-scheme  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  If 
we  look  carefully  at  the  painting  we  find  easily  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  secondary  lines.  The  central  figures, 
horse  and  rider,  stand  out  because  of  the  high  value  in  which 
they  have  been  painted.  The  lights  and  darks  form  an  intri¬ 
cate  pattern  by  their  rapid  interweaving. 

Renoir  (1841-1919)  is  a  great  figure  of  the  French  school. 
He  composed  skillfully  and  handled  the  most  complex  themes 
with  an  effortless  ease.  He  loved  to  paint  commonplace  people 
doing  ordinary  things;  his  vision  made  them  significant.  His 
work  had  the  characteristics  of  Impressionism.  He  bathed  his 
figures  in  sunlight;  he  used  pure  color  and  a  broken  stroke  to 
obtain  the  vibrating  quality  of  light.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  design,  his  paintings  are  more  interesting  than  most 
of  those  of  the  Impressionists.  He  did  not  merely  set  down  what 
his  eye  saw  of  his  subject  —  he  was  influenced  by  what  his 
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FIG.  13 1.  CHILDREN  AT  THE  PIANO,  RENOIR 

mind  told  him  about  it.  He  organized  in  terms  of  design.  For 
example,  to  him  a  figure  was  a  series  of  curved  lines  flowing 
into  or  opposing  one  another  with  great  vitality.  Light  was 
used  by  Renoir  in  an  interesting  way.  He  did  not  confine  his 
ight  to  a  particular  source,  as  did  the  Impressionists,  but  he 
wrought  in  the  light,  an  arbitrary  light,  wherever  he  desired  it. 
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In  this  way  he  used  light  to  reveal  the  form,  the  weight,  the 
bulk,  of  his  object.  His  backgrounds  are  seldom  more  than  a 
rather  flat  area,  without  much  indication  of  space  or  of  dis¬ 
tance.  The  result  is  that  Renoir’s  paintings  sometimes  give  the 
effect  of  a  high  relief ,  that  is,  of  objects  or  figures  attached 
to  a  background  but  developed  almost  to  the  full  round.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  interest  in  portraying  solidity,  Renoir  stands  as  a 
transitional  figure  between  the  Impressionists  and  the  school 
that  followed  them,  known  as  the  Post-Impressionists. 

“The  Children  at  the  Piano”  (Fig.  131)  is  a  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  of  the  wholesome,  normal  type  of  child  that 
Renoir  was  so  fond  of  painting.  The  individuality  of  each 
child  has  been  carefully  brought  out,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  unity  of  the  whole  is  not  disturbed.  The  sure  and  grace¬ 
ful  flow  of  line  is  so  subtle,  so  easily  managed,  that  at  first  it 
is  scarcely  noticed  because  of  our  interest  in  the  beautiful  pat¬ 
terns  and  gradations  of  tone.  Brilliancy  has  been  achieved 
without  sacrificing  closely  related  values.  He  has  seen  his 
figures  as  light  shapes  against  a  dark  ground  and  has  used 
the  light  of  the  sheet  music  on  the  piano  to  relate  or  tie  up  the 
two  groups. 

The  Post-Impressionists,  who  succeeded  the  Impressionist 
painters,  recognize  Paul  Cezanne  (1839-1906)  as  their  leader. 
He  is  ranked,  at  the  present  time,  among  the  great  painters 
of  the  world.  Like  Giotto,  Cezanne  contributed  to  painting 
new  ideas  and  new  dimensions.  He  truthfully  said,  “  I  am  the 
Primitive  of  my  way.”  Out  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  aims 
of  his  contemporaries,  out  of  his  unrest  and  ceaseless  search¬ 
ing,  came  paintings  that  embodied  qualities  hitherto  unreal¬ 
ized.  Starting  in  as  an  Impressionist,  Cezanne  soon  grew  dis¬ 
contented  with  his  achievements.  To  him,  it  was  not  enough 
to  particularize;  he  wished  to  universalize.  His  mind  seemed 
to  say,  “  When  I  think  of  an  apple,  I  do  not  see  one  that  has 
here  a  cold  high-light,  and  there  a  warm  shadow.  I  see  an  ap¬ 
ple  that  is  red  or  green.  It  has  weight  and  bulk  and  there  is 


FIG.  I32.  STILL  LIFE,  CEZANNE 

space  about  it.  Part  of  it  is  near  me,  part  is  farther  away.  These 
are  the  things  about  an  apple  that  I  will  try  to  paint.”  Cezanne 
felt  that  everything  when  painted  should  be  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms.  An  apple  is  round,  a  bowl  is  hollow,  a  table  is 
flat.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  form  of  an  object  he 
called  its  plane  movement.  The  second  essential  thing  about  an 
object,  Cezanne  believed,  is  its  natural  solidity  or  weight.  Rocks 
are  more  solid  than  houses,  human  figures  weigh  more  than 
the  chairs  on  which  they  rest.  The  third  thing  that  he  felt  was 
the  space  in  which  objects  exist.  The  space  about  things  must 
be  painted,  and  also  the  variations  in  space  between  objects, 
such  as  the  difference  in  the  space  between  two  flowers  near 
at  hand  and  that  between  the  flowers  and  a  distant  tree. 

In  studying  his  problems,  Cezanne  discovered  a  new  use  of 
color.  He  found  that  color  could  do  more  than  show  the  ac¬ 
tual  color  of  the  object  that  it  represented.  It  could  aid  him 
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in  showing  plane  movement,  weight  or  bulk,  and  space,  all 
of  which  he  felt  it  was  so  necessary  to  reveal.  So  to  Cezanne 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  realize  that  color 
has  a  functional  as  well  as  a  decorative  use. 

Cezanne  felt  that  fine  design  was  essential  to  painting.  He 
was  greatly  in  sympathy  with  the  early  Italian  painters,  the 
Primitives,  who  had  handled  design  so  magnificently.  He 
allowed  nothing  haphazard,  nothing  unorganized,  to  appear 
in  his  paintings.  Even  nature,  or  the  natural  appearance  of 
things,  must  give  way  to  the  necessities  of  design.  If  his  paint¬ 
ing  needed  a  line,  a  mass,  a  plane,  to  complete  it,  he  did  not 
hesitate.  He  drew  a  table  rounder  on  one  side  than  on  another, 
he  made  a  human  figure  unsymmetrical  and  the  outline  of  a 
vase  uneven,  if  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  beauty  of 
his  design  to  have  it  so.  The  critics  who  feel  that  Cezanne  and 
his  followers  allowed  these  errors  in  accuracy  of  drawing,  these 
distortions,  to  appear  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  them,  or  that  they  distorted  for  sensational  reasons,  are 
mistaken.  Since  the  beginning  of  painting,  artists  have  felt 
that  it  was  their  privilege  to  vary  from  nature  in  any  way  that 
they  saw  fit.  Long  before  the  modern  school  of  painting  arose, 
such  great  painters  as  Botticelli,  Michelangelo,  and  El  Greco 
gained  effects  by  distorting. 

In  “  Still  Life  ”  by  Cezanne  in  Fig.  132,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  modern  artist’s  fondness  for  taking  very  ordinary,  com¬ 
monplace  material  as  a  subject  and  making  it  fine  and  monu¬ 
mental  by  his  treatment  of  it.  A  textile  and  a  piece  of  white 
cloth,  apples,  bottles,  a  table,  and  a  wall  —  let  us  see  what 
Cezanne  has  done  with  them.  We  are  first  aware  of  a  power¬ 
ful  line  that  weaves  its  way  through  the  canvas  with  tremen¬ 
dous  vitality  and  force.  We  notice  the  beauty  of  the  value 
scheme,  with  the  brilliant  light  mass  of  the  drapery  carried 
over  and  balanced  by  the  rows  of  light  apples.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  feeling  of  depth  and  solidity  here.  The  drapery  moves 
back  into  the  picture,  goes  around  and  back  of  objects. 
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FIG.  I33.  LANDSCAPE,  GAUGUIN 

Gauguin  (1848-1903)  is  best  known  for  his  paintings  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  His  models  were  the  Tahitian  natives,  chil¬ 
dren  of  nature,  brown-skinned  and  of  noble  bearing.  He  wove 
them  and  their  exotic  background  into  brilliant  patterns.  Gau¬ 
guin’s  paintings  are  decorative,  that  is,  two-dimensional.  He 
conceives  in  terms  of  pattern  rather  than  of  space.  And  even  if 
his  pictures  were  devoid  of  human  interest,  they  would  remain 
superb  in  their  vigorous  masses  and  barbaric  colors.  His  use  of 
color  is  individual.  Pinks,  reds,  cerises,  greens,  and  yellows  — 
all  the  gorgeous  tropical  colors  —  are  daringly  combined  in  a 
way  well  suited  to  the  elemental  subjects  he  portrays. 

The  “  Landscape  ”  (Fig.  133)  has  caught  the  idyllic  life  and 
the  primitive  charm  of  a  far-away  people.  As  Gauguin  felt 
that  there  should  be  no  movement  in  a  canvas,  that  everything 
should  be  static  and  quiet,  the  figures  stand  or  recline  with  the 
calm  and  majesty  of  goddesses.  The  line-scheme  is  correspond- 
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ingly  dignified.  Simple  verticals  and  horizontals,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  slow  curve,  make  up  the  composition.  The  strange  trees 
form  a  fantastic  pattern  across  the  top  of  the  canvas  and  are 
balanced  by  the  mass  of  dark  in  the  foreground. 

Van  Gogh  (1853-1890)  has  been  compared  with  the  evan¬ 
gelist  who  by  his  shouting  disturbs  our  placid  existence.  This 
fiery  Dutchman  brought  all  of  the  violence  of  his  vision  and 
of  his  emotions  into  his  work.  To  the  sober-minded  observer, 
accustomed  to  a  literal  transcription  of  nature,  Van  Gogh’s 
interpretations  come  as  a  shock.  His  technique  is  startling. 
Slabs  of  thick  paint,  which  at  times  look  as  though  they  were 
laid  on  with  a  broad  palette  knife  or  squeezed  from  a  tube; 
vigorous  slashes  that  cover  large  areas  with  one  sweep;  thin, 
ribbon-like  strokes,  which  twist  and  writhe  as  though  they 
were  alive;  superb  disregard  of  all  the  niceties  of  painting  — 
these  are  characteristics  of  Van  Gogh’s  technique.  He  was  not 
content  to  paint  a  landscape  or  a  figure  impersonally;  he  felt 
that  he  must  also  show  the  emotions  aroused  in  him  by  his  sub¬ 
ject.  As  he  saw  and  felt  everything  in  terms  of  color,  it  was 
only  natural  that  colors  should  become  for  him  the  symbols 
through  which  he  could  express  his  emotions.  Through  his 
power  and  vitality,  through  his  interpretative  use  of  color,  he 
makes  us  see  in  nature  some  of  the  qualities  that  he  saw.  The 
earth  surges  with  life;  the  sun  bathes  everything  with  a  pure 
yellow  light. 

“  The  Postman  ”  (Fig.  134)  is  painted  with  a  directness  and 
speed  typical  of  Van  Gogh.  In  this  painting  there  is  not  accu¬ 
rate  drawing  or  an  interest  in  detail,  but  there  is  a  fine  concep¬ 
tion,  and  solid  painting.  The  artist  stopped  working  on  this 
canvas  when  he  felt  that  he  had  set  down  the  essentials.  He 
has  given  to  the  simplest  of  lines  an  eloquence  of  meaning  and, 
using  only  two  main  values,  has  conveyed  his  message  with 
vigorous  skill. 

Although  Henri  Rousseau  (1844-1910)  was  a  contemporary 
of  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and  Van  Gogh,  he  can  hardly  be  called 
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FIG.  I34.  POSTMAN,  VAN  GOGH 


a  member  of  the  Post-Impressionist  school.  There  is  in  his  work 
little  evidence  of  study  of  the  problems  that  occupied  the  group. 
While  he  was  greatly  interested  in  studying  and  copying  the 
work  of  great  painters  of  the  past,  this  did  not  influence  his 
personal  style  and  inclinations.  Between  the  work  of  the  early 
Italian  painters,  who  are  called  the  Primitives,  and  that  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  there  are  some  similarities.  The  true  Primitive  of  any 
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FIG.  I35.  RAIN  IN  THE  JUNGLE,  ROUSSEAU 

epoch  has  a  strong  desire  to  paint.  He  is  as  preoccupied  as  a 
child  with  his  own  work ;  that  of  others  scarcely  interests  him. 
His  vision  is  simple  and  direct.  He  is  both  naive  and  oddly 
literal.  Details  do  not  escape  him.  Each  leaf,  each  hair,  each 
button,  is  carefully  in  place.  But  he  seldom  draws  accurately. 
Proportion  eludes  him.  He  uses  the  same  arbitrary  scale  for 
figures  that  we  observed  in  the  pictures  of  the  Italian  Primitive. 
Imagination,  not  observation,  is  his  forte.  The  mind,  rather 
than  the  eye,  forms  the  object.  He  is  cherished  for  his  freshness 
of  vision  and  his  power  to  see  his  subject  in  terms  of  design. 
For  although  his  conception  may  be  childlike,  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  masterly  and  complex.  Many  an  artist  who  has  far  more 
ability  in  draughtsmanship  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  his 
medium  longs  to  capture  the  intensity  of  the  Primitive. 

Rousseau’s  “  Rain  in  the  Jungle  ”  (Fig.  135)  has  a  dynamic 
quality  that  stirs  and  thrills  us.  The  rhythmic  lines  of  the  wind- 
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tossed  leaves  and  foliage,  the  fleeing  tiger,  together  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dark-and-light  pattern,  contribute  to  a  dra¬ 
matic  effect.  The  detail  of  the  veined  leaves,  the  sky  swept  by 
streaks  of  rain  and  lightning,  all  the  minute  touches  that  only 
a  Primitive  would  think  of  giving,  attract  our  interest  and  yet 
in  no  way  interfere  with  or  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  scene. 

Derain  (1880-  )  holds  a  position  of  undisputed  authority 

in  the  field  of  painting  today.  Conservative,  rational,  and  ever 
mindful  of  the  past,  he  has  won  a  prestige,  a  sober  respect,  that 
a  more  experimental  painter  could  not  hope  to  obtain.  He  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  connection  between  the  modern 
ideas  and  classical  traditions;  he  is  a  bridge  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  With  faultless  taste  he  rejects  the  spectacular, 
the  transient,  in  favor  of  the  enduring  and  the  eternal.  Out  of 
the  ordinary  and  the  commonplace,  Derain  fashions  the  grand 
and  the  monumental. 

“  Window  on  the  Park  ”  (Fig.  136)  is  made  up  of  simple 
things  —  table,  jug  and  fruit,  curtain,  window,  wall,  and  gar¬ 
den.  The  stress  on  the  height  of  the  verticals  and  their  rhythmic 
repeat  build  up  a  design  that  has  a  majestic  dignity.  The  climax 
of  the  painting  is  the  glimpse  of  the  garden,  where  trees  lead 
us  on  and  convey  the  feeling  of  great  distance. 

Henri  Matisse  (1869-  )  first  became  known  as  the  leader 

of  Les  Fauves,  or  the  Wild  Beasts,  as  a  group  of  brilliant  young 
men  painting  just  before  the  World  War  were  called.  Once  a 
rebel,  he  is  now  accepted  and  admired  where  before  he  was 
bitterly  assailed.  He  is  a  painter  of  abstractions  and  pushes 
simplification  to  the  utmost.  When  accused  of  drawing  like  a 
child,  he  replied:  “That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  should 
like  to  recapture  that  freshness  of  vision  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  extreme  youth,  when  all  the  world  is  new  to  it.”  He 
has  been  influenced  by  the  Persians  and  his  use  of  color  is 
reminiscent  of  their  vivid  but  subtle  harmonies.  In  working 
with  color,  his  interest  is  in  bringing  new  and  vivid  qualities 
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FIG.  136.  WINDOW  ON  THE  PARK,  DERAIN 

into  pure  color  through  an  unusual  choice  and  arrangement. 
In  making  his  portraits,  Matisse  first  makes  a  carefully  drawn 
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FIG.  I37.  GIRL  WITH  PLUMES,  MATISSE 


study.  He  then  starts  to  eliminate,  by  a  slow  process,  every¬ 
thing  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  impression  of  the  sitter,  so 
that  the  final  study  is  the  acme  of  simplicity.  “  Girl  with  the 
White  Plumes  ”  (Fig.  137)  is  cut  down  to  all  but  the  barest 
essentials.  The  dominating  note  is  the  dark  mass  of  hair,  which 
is  broken  up  into  two  clearly  distinguished,  attention-compel¬ 
ling  shapes.  The  ribbons  of  the  hat  bring  the  attention  to  the 
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FIG.  138.  THE  MOTHER,  PICASSO 
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face  and  the  dark  spots  of  the  eyes  are  an  interesting  note.  The 
shapes  of  the  face,  hat,  and  background  have  been  carefully 
considered.  The  whole  has  been  conceived  and  executed  in 
terms  of  pure  design,  since  an  impression,  rather  than  an  accu¬ 
rate  representation,  was  the  artist’s  aim. 

Picasso  (1881-  )  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  figures  in 

the  world  of  art  today.  Unlike  the  man  who  climbs  the  moun¬ 
tain  slowly,  overcoming  each  obstacle  in  his  path  with  careful 
deliberation,  Picasso  darts  forward  in  an  apparently  erratic 
manner.  Occasionally,  fascinated  with  some  stage  in  his  course, 
he  will  pause  and  stay  there  for  a  time,  bending  all  of  his 
energies  to  the  development  of  possible  material  that  he  finds 
there.  Though  one  of  the  first  exponents  of  Cubism,  he  was 
not  long  content  to  paint  in  the  Cubist  manner,  but  he  brought 
to  his  next  stage  a  vision  enlarged  by  his  experiments  with  lines 
and  planes  and  colors.  “The  Mother”  (Fig.  138)  is  painted 
in  one  of  Picasso’s  most  dramatic  moods.  In  the  simplification 
of  line  and  mass  it  reminds  us  of  a  Daumier. 

Students  who  have  not  considered  modern  trends  carefully 
are  apt  to  believe  that  Cubist  and  Futurist  paintings  compose 
the  bulk  of  modern  work.  This  belief  is  partly  due  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  that  pictures  painted  in  the  Cubist  and  Futurist  styles 
have  received.  The  manufacturers  who  have  seized  upon  cer¬ 
tain  angular  motifs  and  have  applied  them  meaninglessly  to  all 
sorts  of  products  —  chairs,  tables,  rugs,  sweaters,  tablecloths, 
and  toothbrushes  —  and  have  labeled  the  products  “  Cubistic,” 
“  Futuristic,”  or  “  Modernist,”  have  been  responsible  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  misuse  of  these  words.  Cubism  and  Futurism  are  but  off¬ 
shoots  of  the  school  of  Post-Impressionism.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  Cubists  or  Futurists  today.  The  movement,  as  such, 
has  not  been  widely  followed,  although  the  work  of  some  of  its 
most  important  exponents  has  had  a  strong  indirect  influence 
upon  other  painters. 

The  Cubist  claims  the  right  to  go  beyond  the  external,  the 
visible,  the  actual  appearance  of  things.  Instead  of  setting  down 
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an  object  as  he  sees  it  he  prefers  to  look  at  it,  to  think  about  it, 
and  then  to  bring  to  it  his  own  emotions,  his  own  ideas  re¬ 
garding  it.  Modern  poets  are  doing  similar  things.  Think  of 
Carl  Sandburg’s  “  The  Fog  ” : 

The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat-feet. 

It  sits  looking 
over  the  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and  then  moves  on. 

Here  is  no  literal  description  of  a  fog,  but  Sandburg,  by 
his  implied  comparison  with  the  silence  and  mystery  with 
which  a  cat  moves,  gives  us  something  that  to  our  imagination 
is  more  suggestive  of  a  fog  than  literal  details  would  be.  By 
similar  indirectness  the  Cubist  tries  to  suggest  his  feelings  about 
his  subject,  and  if  the  artist  wishes  to  go  beyond  subject  matter 
and  express  what  it  means  to  him,  shall  we  not  allow  him  this 
liberty?  The  Cubist  is  an  artist  thinking  in  terms  of  form 
rather  than  subject  matter.  Concentration  upon  lines,  shapes, 
masses,  and  colors  for  their  own  sake,  rather  than  for  what 
they  may  represent,  has  produced  a  kind  of  art  beautiful  to 
us  if  we  have  learned  to  recognize  and  enjoy  beauty  in  the 
abstract.  The  Cubist  experiments  freely  with  the  laws  of  art. 

“  Still  Life  ”  (Fig.  139),  by  Braque,  a  Cubist,  is  a  painting 
that  may  be  compared  with  Sandburg’s  poem,  as  it  is  based 
upon  contemplation,  not  observation.  We  should  look  at  it  not 
in  order  to  recognize  familiar  forms,  but  to  see  how  the  artist 
has  felt  about  them.  He  has  left  a  solidly  packed  group  of  ob¬ 
jects  with  considerable  space  about  them.  He  has  felt  odd, 
powerful  forms,  which  require  only  the  simplest  of  statements 
to  be  effective.  Dark  masses,  light  masses,  gray  masses,  play 
against  each  other  and  make  a  stimulating  pattern. 

The  art  of  Marie  Laurencin  (1885-  ),  so  subtle  in  design, 

so  exquisite  in  color,  is  essentially  feminine  in  spirit.  It  is  work 
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FIG.  I39.  STILL  LIFE,  BRAQUE 

that  no  man  could  produce.  For  she  is  one  of  the  few  women 
who  have  not  tried  to  paint  in  a  masculine  style  and,  by  being 
true  to  her  sex,  she  has  produced  paintings  that  are  highly 
individual. 

The  one  that  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  140  embodies  some  of  the 
finest  characteristics  of  Laurencin’s  work.  A  conception  of 
delicacy  and  charm  as  imaginative  as  a  fairy  tale,  a  line  that  is 
free  and  active,  and  values  as  beautifully  related  as  those  of 
a  Chinese  painting  —  these  we  see  and  enjoy.  The  color  is 
delicate,  yet  full  of  depth  and  significance.  Greens,  blues,  and 
pinks,  both  pale  and  deep,  together  with  beautiful  passages  of 
grays,  are  recognized  characteristics  of  Laurencin’s  work.  The 
subject  of  this  painting  is  a  typical  one,  that  of  young  girls  in 
idyllic  surroundings,  playing  with  little  animals.  These  young 
women .  are  not  real  or  of  our  time,  but  as  intangible  as  a 
dream.  Laurencin’s  individuality  is  illustrated  by  her  odd  little 
habit  of  ignoring  noses.  She  says  that  when  she  looks  at  a  face, 
she  is  conscious  of,  or  feels  first,  the  eyes,  then  the  mouth.  The 
nose  she  is  not  aware  of  at  all.  MJarie  Laurencin  may  not  be  a 
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FIG.  I40.  GIRLS,  LAURENCIN 

great  painter,  but  we  value  her  for  an  individuality,  a  charm, 
a  certain  preciousness,  that  are  as  enjoyable  as  they  are  rare. 
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The  American  school  of  painting  has  never  been  marked 
by  qualities  or  characteristics  that  could  be  regarded  as  un¬ 
compromisingly  or  typically  American.  Composed  as  we  are 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
colors,  whose  racial  characteristics  have  never  been  absorbed 
into  one  national  character,  our  painting  has  not  as  yet  become 
characteristically  American,  as  French  painting  is  character¬ 
istically  French,  or  Spanish  characteristically  Spanish.  The  fact 
that  ours  is  a  new  country  accounts  somewhat  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  smallness  of  our  endeavors  in  painting.  A  pioneer,  con¬ 
fronted  with  land  that  he  must  both  defend  and  cultivate, 
could  value  only  industry  and  courage.  A  Puritan,  serving  an 
austere  God,  could  only  frown  upon  emotional  expression.  It 
was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  painting  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  America  as  a  profession. 

Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828),  one  of  the  first  American  artists, 
was  a  painter  of  great  natural  ability.  His  strongest  asset  was 
an  independence  of  all  the  ac¬ 
cepted  conventions  of  the  art  of 
his  day.  He  had  implicit  faith  in 
his  own  vision  and  was  never  un¬ 
duly  influenced  by  the  vision  of 
others.  He  has  left  to  us  many  fine 
portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the 
post-Revolutionary  days.  The  best- 
known  of  his  portraits  are  those 
of  George  Washington. 

The  one  we  have  chosen  to 
show  you  in  Fig.  141  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  work.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  simplicity,  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  restraint.  Notice  the  close  value  relationships.  There 
are  four  principal  values,  those  of  head,  scarf,  coat,  and  back¬ 
ground.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  head  is  the  most  notice¬ 
able  thing  in  the  painting. 
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FIG.  I42  AUTUMN  OAKS,  INNESS 


George  Inness  (1825-1894)  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
American  landscape  painters.  Although  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  travel  abroad  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  work  of 
some  of  the  Barbizon  artists,  his  contemporaries,  he  had  little 
actual  training.  Nature  was  his  chief  interest  and  the  chief 
source  of  his  inspiration.  He  painted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
group  of  landscape  artists  known  as  the  Hudson  River  School. 
His  early  work  was  in  their  style,  but  their  exact  and  rather 
superficial  formulas  failed  to  satisfy  him.  He  desired  to  find  a 
way  to  express  a  deeper  sentiment.  In  his  own  words,  he  wished 
to  see  “  nature  rendered  grand  instead  of  being  belittled  by 
trifling  detail  and  petty  exactness.”  Inness  attained,  through  his 
dissatisfaction  and  his  experiments,  a  breadth  of  vision,  a  rich¬ 
ness  of  color,  and  a  poetic,  intimate  sort  of  landscape  far  more 
personal  and  moving  than  the  panoramic  effects  of  his  con-i 
temporaries.  He  painted  in  a  simple,  wholesome  way.  He  has 
suffered  somewhat  in  reputation  because  his  contemporary! 
Corot,  who  was  guided  by  the  same  poetic  sentiments  as  him-) 
self,  was  undeniably  a  stronger  painter.  The  key  to  Inness' 
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painting  lies  in  his  remark :  “  The  true  purpose  of  the  painter 
is  simply  to  reproduce  in  other  minds  the  impression  which 
the  scene  has  made  upon  him.  A  work  of  art  is  not  to  instruct, 
not  to  edify,  but  to  awaken  an  emotion.” 

“  Autumn  Oaks  ”  (Fig.  142)  is  a  landscape  of  considerable 
charm.  The  trees  are  held  together  in  a  mass  that,  because  of 
its  placing  and  because  of  the  variation  of  light,  dark,  and 
middle  values,  attracts  our  attention  instantly.  Sky  and  fore¬ 
ground  are  also  varied  to  aid  in  the  brilliant  pattern.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  broad  and  suggestive.  Comparison  with  the  Constable 
landscape  on  page  18 1  and  with  Monet’s  “  Three  Trees  ”  on 
page  186  shows  the  possible  range  in  landscape  treatment. 

Albert  P.  Ryder  (1847-1917)  has  been  called  a  poet  in  paint. 
His  spirit  and  technique  are  so  intensely  individual  that  he  can 
be  compared  with  no  other  painter.  He  was  intensely  religious, 
as  were  his  New  England  ancestors,  and  much  of  his  mys¬ 
ticism,  his  other-worldliness,  comes  from  this  quality  of  his 
mind  and  emotions.  He  had  a  peculiar  ability  to  dream  himself 
away  from  realities  and  the  claims  of  the  world  about  him. 
His  one  aim  was  to  get  a  perfect  expression  of  his  vision,  and 
to  achieve  that  aim  he  often  worked  for  years  on  one  paint¬ 
ing,  developing  it  until  it  expressed  his  deepest  thoughts  and 
intense  feelings. 

“  The  Race  Track  ”  (Fig.  143),  one  of  Ryder’s  last  can¬ 
vases,  is  a  painting  that  is  unique.  There  is  an  air  of  mystery 
about  this  scene,  produced  both  by  the  phantom  horse,  ridden 
by  Death,  and  by  the  power  of  the  design.  Ryder  has  reduced 
everything  to  the  simplest  contours  and  values,  which  height¬ 
ens  the  drama  of  the  scene.  We  observe  the  simplicity  of  the 
spacing,  the  beauty  of  the  finely  balanced  and  moving  lines, 
and  particularly  the  powerful  and  ominous  darks  and  lights, 
culminating  in  a  sky  that  could  be  equaled  only  in  an  El  Greco. 
The  horse  and  the  rider  seen  as  through  a  veil  are  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  if  sharply  defined. 

Winslow  Homer  (1836-1910)  was  one  of  the  most  original 
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FIG.  I43.  DEATH  AT  THE  RACE  TRACK,  RYDER 


and  powerful  figures  in  American  art.  He  had  a  great  capacity 
for  seizing  a  movement  and  recording  it  in  a  striking  way. 
Intensely  interested  in  nature,  he  excelled  in  the  ability  to  bring 
out  essential  structure  and  suppress  irrelevant  detail.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  vitality  of  his  vision  are  expressed  through  water 
color,  his  favorite  medium. 

“  Tropical  Storm  ”  (Fig.  144)  is  executed  with  all  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  directness  demanded  by  true  treatment  of  water 
color.  The  angular  line-scheme  gives  a  feeling  of  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  wind-swept  trees  and  sky.  The  pattern  is  simple  and 
vigorous.  Homer,  in  contrast  to  Ryder,  was  a  man  for  whom 
the  visible  world  was  very  real.  Here  he  has  shown  his  re¬ 
markable  power  to  depict  with  a  crisp  spontaneity  the  facts 
of  nature  as  he  observed  them. 

James  McNeill  Whistler  (1834-1903)  was  an  American,  but 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Europe.  A  genius  independent  of 
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FIG.  I44.  STORM  AT  THE  BAHAMAS,  HOMER 


nationality  or  period,  he  belonged  to  no  single  group  and  his 
ideals  differed  widely  from  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  art  of  the  Japanese  as  seen  in 
their  prints.  He  admired  the  spirit  in  which  the  prints  were 
conceived  and  the  courageous  elimination  of  everything  that 
did  not  contribute  to  their  design.  His  paintings  have  beauti¬ 
ful  traceries  of  line,  exquisitely  related  passages  of  tone,  and 
rare  harmonies  of  color. 

“  Little  Miss  Alexander  ”  (Fig.  145)  has  an  interesting  con¬ 
ception  underlying  it.  The  triangular  shape  of  the  figure  is 
repeated  throughout  the  composition,  in  the  position  of  the 
feet,  in  the  dress,  sash,  and  hair  shapes,  and  in  the  background 
area.  The  pattern  is  brilliant  and  rich.  The  figure  is  mainly 
light,  against  a  background  that  is  mainly  dark.  Both  masses 
have  been  broken  up  with  other  values,  as  is  seen  in  the  large 
quantity  of  light  in  the  child’s  dress,  face,  and  stockings,  the 
smaller  quantity  of  gray  in  sash,  hair,  and  hat,  and  the  small, 
brilliant  notes  of  dark  in  slippers,  buckle,  and  bows  on  hair 
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and  hat.  In  the  background  are  the  lights  of  coat  and  daisies 
and  butterflies,  and  the  contrasts  of  wall  and  floor. 

John  Singer  Sargent  (1856-1925),  the  well-known  American 
portrait  painter,  like  Whistler,  lived  in  England  most  of  his 
life.  An  artist  of  great  technical  ability,  his  popularity  is 
founded  upon  two  things,  his  very  clever  brush-work  and  the 
social  rank  of  his  fashionable  sitters.  Like  Gainsborough,  Sar¬ 
gent  painted  most  skillfully  the 
rich  satins  and  velvets,  tapes¬ 
tries  and  jewels,  of  his  subjects, 
and  through  this  and  a  subtle 
refinement  in  drawing,  created 
an  atmosphere  of  elegance  and 
aristocratic  ease.  Far  too  often 
his  portraits,  though  brilliant, 
are  superficial. 

In  “  El  Jaleo  ”  (Fig.  146)  we 
feel  that  the  painter  has  been 
truly  stirred  by  his  theme  and 
set  it  down  in  a  vivid  and  direct 
way.  In  spirit,  in  pose,  it  cap¬ 
tures  a  fleeting  moment.  An 
artificial  lighting  has  been  used 
to  intensify  high  lights  and 
shadows.  Unfortunately,  to 
gain  dramatic  effectiveness, 

Sargent  has  sacrificed  many 
qualities  of  design. 

Mary  Cassatt  (1845-1926),  a 
pupil  of  Degas,  is  one  of  the  few  women  painters  who  have 
achieved  fame.  Her  reputation  rests  upon  her  fine  treatment 
of  her  favorite  theme  of  mother  and  child.  While  her  style  par¬ 
takes  of  that  of  the  Impressionists  of  her  day,  her  draughts¬ 
manship,  composition,  treatment  of  color  and  light,  are  her  own. 
She  has  a  masculine  self-confidence  and  is  never  sentimental. 
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FIG.  I45.  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS 
ALEXANDER,  WHISTLER 


FIG.  146.  EL  JALEO,  SARGENT 


A  force  and  vigor  seldom  found  in  a  woman’s  work  is  hers. 

In  her  painting  “  The  Bath  ”  (Fig.  147)  we  find  ourselves 
interested  in  the  unusual  placing 
of  the  figures.  The  line  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  sweeping  curves,  are 
finely  balanced.  The  values  are 
strikingly  placed  and  the  whole 
has  great  dignity  and  charm. 

John  Marin  (1870-  )  is  a 

painter  of  startling  originality 
and  of  real  creative  genius.  He 
is  hailed  by  some  critics  as  not 
only  the  best  water-colorist  that 
America  has  produced,  but  also 
as  the  outstanding  figure  in 
American  art  today.  Water  color 
as  a  medium  is  well  suited  to 
the  virility  of  his  temperament. 

Without  hesitation  he  eliminates  fig.  147.  the  bath,  cassatt 


FIG.  I48.  NEW  YORK,  JOHN  MARIN 

not  only  details,  but  whole  passages  of  his  subject,  and  he  so 
intensifies  the  essential  forms  that  we  see  his  subject  with  all 
the  vividness  of  his  own  impression  of  it. 

His  “  Lower  New  York  ”  (Fig.  148)  makes  clear  how  the 
approach  of  the  water-colorist  varies  from  that  of  the  oil- 
painter.  For  here  Marin  simply  suggests  the  height  of  the 
buildings  and  their  irregular  contour,  and  brushes  in,  with 
an  active  and  dashing  stroke,  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  har¬ 
bor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  background  is  incomplete.  Parts 
of  it  have  been  left  out  to  intensify  the  central  motif. 

Henry  Lee  McFee  (1883-  )  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 

and  sound  of  our  contemporary  American  painters.  Nothing 
spectacular,  nothing  fashionable,  swerves  him  from  his  un¬ 
deviating  and  scrupulous  path.  His  subjects  are  selected  from 
the  most  commonplace  things  of  our  lives.  What  he  is  trying  to 
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FIG.  I49.  QUARTERS,  HENRY  LEE  McFEE 

achieve  in  his  paintings,  he  has  set  down  in  words.  “  I  am 
endeavoring,”  he  says,  “  to  analyze,  to  find  the  essential  planes 
of  the  emotional  form  of  my  motif  and  to  realize  these  planes 
by  the  wise  placing  of  color  and  line  and  by  such  a  just  relation 
of  shape  that  the  picture  will  be,  when  completed,  not  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  collection  of  objects  more  or  less  interesting  in 
themselves  but  a  plastic  unit  expressive  of  the  form  life  of  the 
collection  of  objects.” 

“The  Quarters”  (Fig.  149)  has  an  emphasis  upon  objects 
that  are  different  distances  away  from  us,  that  is,  in  different 
planes.  From  the  corner  of  the  nearest  house,  the  trees  and 
the  other  houses  move  back  into  the  picture  in  an  orderly  way. 
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FIG.  15O  WHITE  CLOWN,  WALT  KUHN 

The  line-scheme  is  simple.  The  verticals  and  horizontals  give 
the  feeling  of  forms  springing  up  but  resting  securely  upon  the 
solid  earth.  The  trees  thrust  out  branches  that  weave  a  complex 
and  rhythmical  pattern  in  the  sky. 
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Walt  Kuhn  (1880-  )  is  one  of  the  most  intense  and  robust 

of  the  present-day  painters.  He  delights  in  themes  that  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  glamorous  and  romantic  as  to  be  actually 

garish  and  cheap.  But  in  each 
case  he  brings  to  his  subject  his 
own  impression  of  it,  so  that  his 
painting  is  always  more  than  a 
literal  representation  of  fact. 

“  The  White  Clown  ”  (Fig. 
150)  has  tremendous  vitality  and 
force.  Several  things  contribute 
to  this.  One  is  the  simplicity  of 
idea,  which  has  sacrificed  all  de¬ 
tails  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
muscular,  brooding  clown.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  angles  formed  by 
the  torso,  arms,  and  legs,  the 
figure  has  great  dynamic  qual¬ 
ity,  even  in  repose. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
vital  of  the  modern  schools  has 
developed  within  the  last  few 
years  in  Mexico.  Inspired  by  the 
activity  of  a  few  young  Mexican  artists,  the  group  has  estab¬ 
lished,  within  a  remarkably  short  time,  a  tradition  that  is  firmly 
rooted  in  the  life  and  heart  of  the  people.  Based  upon  sim¬ 
plicity  rather  than  upon  sophistication,  on  vigor  rather  than 
on  culture,  their  painting  has  refreshed  and  charmed  many  of 
those  wearied  of  over-refinement  in  art. 

The  talents  of  Diego  Rivera  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to 
mural  painting.  He  has  a  background  of  training  in  France, 
where  he  came  into  contact  with  the  modern  theories  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  experimented  with  many  of  them.  His  style  is  vigorous 
and  marked  by  distinct  individuality. 

His  painting  of  his  little  compatriot,  Juanita  Rosas  (Fig.  151), 
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FIG.  15 1.  JUANITA  ROSAS, 
DIEGO  RIVERA 


portrays  a  stolid  and  dignified  child.  The  simplicity  of  treat¬ 
ment,  the  emphasis  upon  design  qualities,  make  the  painting 
significant. 

Today,  owing  to  increased  facilities  in  transportation  and 
communication,  national  barriers  are  breaking  down,  and  the 
lines  between  the  national  schools  of  art  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  are  no  longer  sharply  defined.  Paintings  are  called  Im¬ 
pressionist,  Post-Impressionist,  Cubist,  Expressionist,  rather 
than  classified  as  Spanish,  English,  Italian,  French,  or  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  artists  of  all  lands  are  working  together  on  the  ever- 
changing  problems  of  the  painter,  and  their  creative  powers 
are  finding  fresh  solutions  that  promise  much  for  the  future 
of  this  universal  art. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  line  analysis  of  one  of  the  paintings  reproduced  in  this 
chapter.  Do  not  work  in  great  detail  but  set  down  only  the  main  lines. 
Study  the  line  analysis  (Fig.  152). 

2.  Select  a  painting  and  analyze  its  values.  Study  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  153. 

3.  Visit  a  museum  or  library  and  look  for  paintings  by  artists  whom 
we  have  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  Select  three  paintings  that  you  like. 
Try  to  get  reproductions  of  these  paintings. 

4.  Write  an  appreciation  of  some  favorite  painting,  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline.  Make  your  criticism  as  definite  as  possible,  and  beside 
it  mount  a  reproduction  of  the  painting. 

a.  Conception  of  the  picture.  Is  it  unusual  or  commonplace  in  its 
subject? 

b.  Line.  Does  it  suggest  movement  or  repose?  Are  the  spaces  varied 
in  size  and  shape? 

c.  Line-scheme.  Is  the  main  line-scheme  vertical  or  horizontal;  or 
horizontal  and  vertical;  or  curved;  or  angular?  What  is  the  secondary 
line-scheme?  (See  page  n.) 

d.  Line  balance.  Is  it  formal  or  informal? 

e.  Repetition  of  line.  Are  the  main  lines  repeated?  Where?  Are  the 
secondary  lines  repeated?  Where? 

f.  Dar\-and-light.  Do  high  values  or  low  values  predominate?  Is  the 
mood  they  suggest  suitable  to  the  theme?  Do  the  darks-and-lights  give 
a  flat  and  decorative  pattern  in  two  dimensions  or  are  there  gradations 
in  them  which  reveal  form,  or  third  dimension? 

g.  Dominance  of  dar\-and-light.  Are  there  more  darks  than  lights,  or 
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more  lights  than  darks,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  both?  Are  the  important 
areas  well  brought  out  through  dark-and-light  arrangement? 

h.  Balance  of  dar\-anddight.  Is  the  balance  formal  or  informal? 


FIG.  152.  HARLEQUIN, 


PICASSO 


LINE  ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  PAINTING 


i.  Repetition  of  dar\-and-light.  Are  there  repeats  of  values?  Have 
the  dark  values  been  carried  into  the  light  areas  and  the  light  values 
into  the  dark  areas? 

j.  Color.  Type  of  color.  Is  it  (1)  decorative,  with  a  definite  color  ap¬ 
peal,  or  is  it  (2)  imitative,  with  a  careful  representation  of  color  as  it  is 


FIG.  I53.  PORTRAIT  OF  HIS 
MOTHER,  WHISTLER 


VALUE  ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  PORTRAIT 


accurately  seen,  or  is  it  (3)  structural,  that  is,  has  it  been  used  to  bring 
out  the  form? 

k.  Color  quality.  Is  it  brilliant  or  subdued,  crude  or  subtle? 

l.  Color  harmony.  Has  any  color  scheme  been  followed? 
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m.  Dominance  of  color.  Has  some  type  of  color  prevailed,  such  as 
warm  or  cool,  subdued  or  intense?  Have  the  important  parts  been 
brought  out  through  color? 

n.  Balance  of  color.  Is  the  balance  formal  or  informal?  Has  it  been 
achieved  through  balance  of  areas,  of  values,  or  of  intensities? 

o.  Type  of  painting.  Is  it  Primitive,  Realistic,  Romantic,  Cubistic, 
Post-Impressionistic  ? 

p.  Artist.  What  do  you  know  about  his  style,  his  contribution  to 
painting,  his  nationality,  his  other  paintings? 

5.  Collect  reproductions  of  fine  paintings  and  mount  them  for  your 
notebook.  Below  each  state  the  artist’s  name,  the  title  of  the  painting, 
and  the  reason  why  you  like  it. 

6.  Make  a  composition  from  one  of  the  following  themes:  (a)  Sum¬ 
mer  experience;  (b)  Street  scene;  (c)  My  family;  (d)  Carnival.  Use 
charcoal  if  possible.  Work  for  originality  of  idea,  good  spacing,  a 
center  of  interest,  and  full,  rich  values. 

7.  Using  paint  or  crayon,  make  a  composition  from  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  themes:  (a)  Circus,  (b)  Rodeo,  (c)  Harbor  scene,  (d)  Park 
scene. 

8.  Paint  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  following:  (a)  Indian,  (b)  pirate, 
(c)  gipsy,  (d)  clown,  (e)  any  other  picturesque  character.  Plan  the 
design  carefully,  working  for  interesting  shapes. 

9.  Copy  the  list  of  paintings  in  the  order  shown  on  this  sheet. 
Select  from  the  group  below  the  artist  who  painted  each  picture  and 
place  his  name  beside  his  painting.  Check  with  answers  on  page  303. 


1.  The  Man  with  a  Glove 

14. 

The  Last  Supper 

2.  The  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild 

!5* 

The  Adoration 

3.  The  Flight  into  Egypt 

16. 

The  Hay  Wain 

4.  Helena  Fourment  and  Her  Children 

i7- 

Dance  of  the  Nymph: 

5.  Ballet  Girls  Dressing 

18. 

Delphic  Sybil 

6.  Portrait  of  George  Washington 

19. 

Autumn  Oaks 

7.  Children  at  the  Piano 

20. 

Rain  in  the  Jungle 

8.  Death  at  the  Race  Track 

21. 

Holy  Family 

9.  The  Maids  of  Honor 

22. 

The  Clown 

10.  Little  Miss  Alexander 

23* 

The  Postman 

11.  Girl  with  the  White  Plumes 

24. 

The  Circus 

12.  The  Madonna  of  the  Chair 

25. 

Still  Life 

13.  Woman  at  a  Casement  Window 

26. 

El  Jaleo 

Constable,  Michelangelo,  Inness,  Rousseau,  Degas,  Ryder,  El  Greco, 
Whistler,  Velasquez,  Seurat,  Da  Vinci,  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Titian, 
Stuart,  Matisse,  Rembrandt,  Kuhn,  Corot,  Raphael,  Giotto,  Renoir, 
Vermeer,  Rubens,  Fra  Angelico,  Sargent. 
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XI.  SCULPTURE 


Everywhere  about  us  we  see  the  work  of  the  sculptor.  In 
bronze  and  wood,  in  plaster,  rlay, -  brass, -and many  other  ma¬ 
terials,  he  has  shaped  the  images  of  his  mind.  Portrait  busts, 
figures,  memorial  tablets,  and  monuments,  garden  and  home 
decorations,  coins  and  plaques,  give  evidence  of  his  activities. 

What  qualities  must  his  work  possess  in  order  to  be  fine,  to 
be  truly  sculptural  ?  The  ordinary  person  finds  sculpture  good 
only  if  it  is  lifelike.  Much  of  the  fine  sculpture  of  the  Indian, 
Negro,  Mayan,  and  Chinese  races  was  not  made  after  any  exist¬ 
ing  original.  The  thoughtful  person,  the  true  appreciator, 
realizes  that  the  essential  quality  of  good  sculpture  is  fine  de¬ 
sign,  When  a  piece  of  sculpture  has  fine  line-design,  with 
rhythm  and  proportion,  when  the  masses  are  well  balanced 
and  well  related,  when  the  dark-and-light  effect  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered,  .then  we  say  thaLthat  piece  of  sculpture  has 
fine  sculptural  form. 

The  sculpture  of  all  the  finest  periods._is  characterized  by 
restraint,. dignity,  and  repose^Expressions  of  uncontrolled  emo¬ 
tions  or  of  excessive-violence  of  action  do  not  appear  in  it.  Like 
the  work  of  the  painter,  it  does  not  necessarily,  or  even  usually, 
tell  a  story.  It  conveys^n^feeling  jQf  permanence.  self-control, 
and  quiet  beauty.  The  good  sculptor  eliminates  unnecessary 
detail.  He  allows  no  surface  decoration  nor  superficial  pretti¬ 
ness  that  will  detract  from. the  unity- oLthe.  whole.  Mere  realism 
is  not  his  aim. 

The  purpose  for  which  his  piece  is  designed  will  influence  the 
good  sculptor.  If  it  is  designed  for  indoors,  it  will  be  simple  in 
contour ;  if  for  outdoors,  to  stand  by  itself  in  a  garden  or  park  or 
public  square,  it  will  have  the  strong  silhouette  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  effectiveness  at  a  distance.  If  it  is  architectural  sculp¬ 
ture,  then  it  must  not  only  have  an  effective  silhouette  but  also 
be  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  architectural  plan. 

The  sculptor  may  work  with  a  variety  of  materials,  or 
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mediums,  and  in  many  different  ways.  He  may  select  wood, 
marble,  limestone,  stone,  sandstone,  granite,  brass,  bronze, 
terra  cotta,  clay  —  in  fact  any  material  that  he  may  feel  to  be 
suitable.  If  he  chooses  a  hard  material,  like  marble  or  ebony, 
he  will  carve  directly  into  it,  using  hammer  and  chisel.  With 
all  hard  materials  he  must  work  in  from  the  outside,  and  can¬ 
not  add  but  can  only  take  away.  He  may  prefer  to  work  in  a 
soft,  plastic  material,  like  clay  or  terra  cotta,  and  build  up  the 
statue  from  the  inside.  He  may  add  or  take  away  such  material 
freely.  When  the  clay  statue  is  finished,  it  may  be  hardened 
and  made  permanent  by  firing — taking  in  a  kiln,  which  is 
an  oven  especially  made  for  this  purpose  —  or  it  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  larger  statue,  carved  by  the  artist  himself  or  by  a 
craftsman  from  harder  material.  The  early  sculptors  were  all 
skilled  stonecutters  but  today  most  sculptors  make  a  model  in 
clay  and  craftsmen  carve  the  final  statue.  If  the  original  is  full 
size,  it  may  be  cast  by  a  mold  process  in  plaster,  or  in  bronze  or 
other  metals,  and  a  number  of  casts  obtained  from  the  mold. 

From  the  possible  materials  and  methods  the  good  sculptor 
chooses  carefully  that  which  will 
best  suit  his  purpose,  for  both 
material  and  method  of  working 
must  harmonize  with  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  statue  he  wishes  to 
make.  For  instance,  clay  allows 
of  a  more  delicate,  intimate  treat¬ 
ment  than  wood,  stone,  or  gran¬ 
ite,  for  these  materials,  by  their 
very  nature  and  the  difficulty  of  working  them,  lend  them¬ 
selves  only  to  concentrated  expression,  to  the  monumental  and 
enduring,  and  eternal. 

In  sculpture  color,  whether  supplied  by  the  material  or  added 
to  it,  has  always  played  a  subordinate  part.  At  various  periods 
sculptors  have  used  color,  but  most  artists  seem  to  feel  that  its 
use  disturbs  the  perfection  and  purity  of  this  form  of  art. 


FIG.  I54.  INCISED  DRAWING 
ON  STONE,  PREHISTORIC 
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Sculpture  undoubtedly  evolved  from  drawing.  In  Fig.  154 
is  an  example  of  the  work  of  primitive  man,  a  record  of  his 
times  cut  or  incised  in  stone. 


FIG.  155.  ASSYRIAN  LOW  RELIEF 


Gradually  the  primitive  artist  found  that  by  rounding  off 
the  edges  and  modeling  a  little  between  the  lines,  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  effect  was  produced. 
By  depressing  the  background 
slightly,  the  forms  could  be 
made  to  appear  more  clearly. 
This  type  of  sculpture,  where 
the  forms  are  but  little  raised 
from  the  background,  is  known 
as  low  relief ,  or  bas-relief. 

The  sculptor  of  the  low  relief 
of  a  king  and  his  slaves  in  Fig. 
155  was  an  Assyrian  who  lived 
and  worked  over  two  thousand 
years  ago.  We  notice  the  flatness 
of  the  figures  and  the  slightly 
depressed  background. 

In  high  relief  the  forms  are 
raised  farther  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  high  relief,  “  The 
Singing  Boys,”  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (Fig.  156),  is  part  of  a 
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FIG.  156.  SINGING  BOYS, 
LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA 


famous  frieze.  Some  figures  scarcely  emerge  from  the  back¬ 
ground  at  all,  others  are  partially  defined,  and  the  figure 
nearest  us  is  almost  detached  and  completed. 

Sculpture  unattached  to  a  background  is  known  as  full- 
round  sculpture.  Whereas  relief  sculpture  may  be  viewed  only 
from  the  front,  the  fully  rounded  forms  may  be  seen  from 
more  than  one  position. 

If  we  look  at  the  sculpture  of  the  early  races,  we  see  that 
the  primitive  artists  have  always  been  more  interested  in 
abstract,  harmonious  expressions 
than  in  the  representation  of 
actual,  living  forms.  With  the 
directness  of  a  child,  they  have 
adjusted  and  organized  nature. 

The  simplicity  and  the  imagi¬ 
native  powers  of  the  negro  race 
are  well  expressed  in  its  sculp¬ 
ture,  which  was  wholly  con¬ 
secrated  to  religious  purposes. 

Masks ,  one  form  of  their  sculp¬ 
ture,  were  used  in  certain  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.  In  these  masks, 
the  sculptor  never  attempted 
realistic  representation,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  do  it,  but  FIG*  I57*  negro  mask 
because  his  conception  of  his  subject  was  in  terms  of  forms 
unlike  those  of  man.  His  masks,  his  figures,  and  his  fetishes 
were  identified  in  the  negro  carver’s  mind  with  the  gods  them¬ 
selves,  who  were  so  far  superior  to  him  that  they  could  bear 
no  resemblance  to  him.  He  did  not  aim  to  decorate  or  to 
reproduce,  but  to  create  something  that  he  might  adore. 

The  mask  shown  in  Fig.  157  has  a  pure  and  formal  beauty. 
No  human  expression,  no  kindly  smile,  or  wrathful  frown,  is 
portrayed;  no  emotion  of  any  kind  is  suggested.  The  mask 
must  make  the  wearer  resemble  a  god  who  is  above  emotion. 


T otem  poles  were  erected  by  Indians 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  order  that  every 
one  might  know  of  the  ancestors  and 
deeds  of  the  various  clans.  The  totem 
pole  shown  in  Fig.  158  is  made  up  of 
carved  figures  and  symbols,  each  of 
which  has  a  significance.  We  notice 
how  compact  the  figures  are.  The 
sculptor  took  care  not  to  weaken  this 
pole  by  deep  carving,  as  it  must  resist 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  thought  of  eternity  influenced 
the  Egyptian  sculptors,  as  it  did  the 
architects  of  Egypt.  Their  work  is 
characterized  by  repose  and  dignity,  by 
grandeur  and  power.  It  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  everlasting  rather  than  the 
impermanent.  Carved  chiefly  in  hard, 
indestructible  material,  such  as  granite 
or  basalt,  it  seems  made  to  endure  for¬ 
ever,  to  outlast  time  itself. 

The  statue  of  the  Egyptian  king  and 
queen  in  Fig.  159  follows  the  con¬ 
ventions  that  controlled  all  Egyptian 
sculpture.  Figures  must  look  straight 
ahead  and  rest  their  weight  equally 
on  the  soles  of  both  feet.  The  body  was 
seen  as  a  cylinder,  the  simplest  possible 
translation  of  its  form.  In  these  figures 
we  find  great  dignity  and  an  enduring, 
monumental  quality.  They  are  not  par¬ 
ticular  figures,  they  are  eternalizations 
of  a  king  and  queen  who  have  gone 
to  meet  their  gods.  The  contour  of  the 
figures  is  simple  and  unbroken  and 
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the  emphasis  upon  the  vertical 
lines  is  achieved  by  slenderizing 
the  body.  There  is  no  break  in  the 
contour  at  the  shoulders  or  feet. 
The  heads  and  ankles  have  been 
broadened  and  exaggerated  in 
order  to  preserve  the  cylindrical 
form. 

The  early  or  archaic  period  of 
Greek  sculpture  produced  some 
of  the  finest  work  of  all  time.  It 
achieved  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  Greek  ideals  of  perfection,  re¬ 
straint,  and  serenity. 

The  figure  of  the  priest  carry¬ 
ing  the  doves  in  Fig.  160  is  an 
admirable  example  of  suitability 
of  conception  to  material.  The 
simple,  column-like  figure  has 
utilized  much  of  the  stone  shaft 
from  which  it  is  carved.  It  is 
posed  like  many  of  the  Egyptian 
statues,  with  one  leg  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  other  and  the 
weight  resting  equally  on  the 
soles  of  both  feet.  The  whole  body 
seems  encased  in  a  cylindrical 
sheath.  Most  of  it  is  contained 
between  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
outer  edges.  The  treatment  of 
drapery  has  been  flattened  so  that 
it  reveals  the  form  underneath. 

This  archaic  head  in  Fig.  161  is 
the  creation  of  a  mind  that  felt  in 
terms  of  pure  line  and  mass.  It  is 
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FIG.  159.  EGYPTIAN  KING 
AND  QUEEN 


typical  of  this  archaic  period. 
The  eyeballs  are  bulging  and 
sightless,  the  cheekbones  are 
high  and  prominent,  the  lips 
are  contorted  into  the  grimace 
known  as  the  archaic  smile.  The 
hair  is  suggested  by  rhythmic 
whorls.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  naturalism  about 
this  head,  but  it  is  satisfying 
because  of  its  fine  contour,  its 
vivid  line,  its  mass  arrangement, 
and  its  combination  of  naivete 
and  sculptural  form. 

The  Greek  horse  in  Fig.  162 
is  expressive  of  some  of  the  finest 
ideals  of  sculpture.  We  are  first 
attracted  by  its  line  design.  The 
curves  are  simplified  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  All  of  the  non-essentials 
have  been  eliminated  until  the 
artist  has  arrived  at  an  almost 
abstract  treatment. 

The  bas-relief  of  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  was  described  in 
the  chapter  on  architecture.  The 
frieze  was  sculptured  by  Phidias, 
one  of  the  most  famous  sculp¬ 
tors  of  all  time.  The  fragment 
of  it  pictured  in  Fig.  163  shows 
two  beautifully  composed  figures 
that  have  great  life  and  move¬ 
ment.  The  opposing  lines  seen 
in  the  horses  and  the  men  aid 
in  giving  an  effect  of  vitality. 
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FIG.  1 6 1.  GREEK  ARCHAIC  HEAD 


FIG.  162.  GREEK  HORSE 


FIG.  163.  PARTHENON  FRIEZE 


FIG.  164.  PORCH  OF  THE  MAIDENS 

When  sculpture  and  architecture  are  combined  sculpture 
becomes  the  handmaiden  of  architecture  and  must  work  within 
architectural  limitations.  Sculpture  to  be  combined  with  archi- 
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tecture  is  generally  executed  in  stone,  for  this  medium  seems  to 
be  harmoniously  related  to  architectural  materials.  Sculptural 
decoration  is  seldom  allowed  to  project  beyond  the  architectural 
surface  that  it  decorates.  The  use  of  human  or  animal  forms 
in  architectural  sculpture  is  in  good  taste  only  when  they  are 
seen  as  a  definite  part  of  the  design;  that  is,  their  line,  propor¬ 
tion,  and  mass  must  be  emphasized,  rather  than  their  repre¬ 
sentative  qualities. 

The  “  Porch  of  the  Maidens  ”  (Fig.  164)  is  an  example  of 
architectural  sculpture  of  the  period  when  the  art  of  Greece 
reached  its  fullest  development.  The  maidens  are  bearing  the 
weight  of  the  roof  upon  their  heads.  If  the  observer  had  any 
feeling  of  distress  at  this  feat,  an  aesthetic  principle  of  architec¬ 
tural  sculpture  would  have  been  violated.  But  the  maidens  do 
not  seem  crushed  under  the  weight  —  on  the  contrary,  they 
bear  it  easily  and  proudly.  Several  things  combine  to  give  this 
feeling.  One  is  the  exact  repetition  or  duplication  of  the  figures, 

which  takes  away  any  feeling 
of  individuality  in  them.  Then 
too,  the  figures  are  not  realistic; 
they  are  designed  to  resemble 
the  columns  whose  place  they 
take.  They  have  been  so  simpli¬ 
fied  that  they  are  solid  and 
strong  enough  to  support  weight. 
Their  solidity  and  strength,  their 
ease,  their  serenity,  their  smiling 
expression,  make  us  oblivious  to 
their  burden. 

The  sculpture  of  ancient  Rome 
was  derived  from  that  of  Greece. 
Often  the  Greek  form  was  re¬ 
produced  without  its  feeling.  While  at  times  Roman  sculpture 
rose  to  great  heights,  at  other  times  it  descended  to  repre¬ 
sentations  of  literal  fact,  at  the  expense  of  sculptural  form. 
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FIG.  165.  ROMAN  PORTRAIT 
BUST 


The  most  distinguished  work  of 
the  Roman  sculptors  was  in  the 
field  of  portraiture.  Their  por¬ 
trait  busts  have  a  vitality,  a  truth¬ 
fulness,  and  a  sincerity  never 
surpassed  in  the  work  of  other 
sculptors.  In  the  bust  of  the  little 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Augus¬ 
tus  (Fig.  165)  there  is  warmth 
and  life  in  spite  of  the  coldness 
of  the  marble  from  which  it  was 
carved.  It  is  not  idealized,  as  we 
see  from  the  large  ear,  but  it  has 
in  it  the  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  childhood. 

Gothic  sculpture  is  generally 
religious  in  character,  as  its  chief 
use  was  to  embellish  the  cathe¬ 
drals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Gothic  sculptor  instinctively  fol¬ 
lowed  the  conventions  that  con¬ 
trol  architectural  sculpture  and 
governed  his  work  according  to 
them.  The  three  figures  in  Fig. 
166,  which  form  part  of  a  por¬ 
tal  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  are  re¬ 
strained  and  conventionalized. 
They  are  straight  and  slim,  with 
close-pressed  arms  and  hands 
and  vertically  draped  garments. 
They  have  been  elongated  so 
that  they  emphasize  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  columns  of  which 
they  are  an  integral  part.  Is 
there  not  kinship  with  the 
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FIG.  166.  DETAIL  FROM 
CHARTRES  CATHEDRAL 


FIG.  167.  SHEPHERDS  OF  THE 
NATIVITY,  DETAIL  FROM 
CHARTRES  CATHEDRAL 


FIG.  1 68.  HEAD  OF  A  MAN, 
DETAIL  FROM  PORTAL, 
CHARTRES  CATHEDRAL 


archaic  Greek  sculpture  here? 
Theirs  is  a  formal  beauty,  a 
harmony  achieved  through  care¬ 
fully  planned  design. 

The  little  bas-relief  of  the 
“  Shepherds  of  the  Nativity  ”  in 
Fig.  167,  which  decorates  a  por¬ 
tal  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  has 
a  message  to  relate,  for  in 
those  medieval  times,  the  people 
gained  much  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  through  painting 
and  sculpture,  as  books  were 
rare  and  costly.  We  mark  the 
rhythmical  repeat  of  animals  in 
the  foreground. 

The  sculptors  of  this  period 
expressed  to  a  very  high  degree 
the  spirituality  of  their  sainted 
subjects,  as  you  may  see  in  the 
head  of  a  man  (Fig.  168)  from 
one  of  the  many  life-size  figures 
carved  in  the  stone  of  the  portals 
of  Chartres  Cathedral. 

Just  as  the  painters  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  turned  to  realism  in 
painting,  so  did  the  sculptors  of 
that  period.  One  of  the  most 
famous  equestrian  statues  in  the 
world  (Fig.  169)  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  General  Colleoni,  by 
Verrocchio,  an  Italian  of  the 
Renaissance.  This  statue  is  a 
powerful  expression  of  energy  and  strength  of  purpose.  The 
figure  is  taut,  the  horse  is  vigorously  posed.  Its  arched  neck 


FIG.  169.  EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE  OF  COLLEONI, 
VERROCCHIO,  VENICE 
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and  lifted  foot,  the  turn  of  the 
rider’s  head  and  his  bent  elbow, 
the  angular  lines  found  in  both 
horse  and  man,  contribute  to  the 
feeling  of  an  arrested  but  forceful 
movement.  Along  with  its  beauty 
of  design,  it  is  a  highly  indi¬ 
vidualized  and  realistic  portrait, 
typical  of  the  Renaissance  sculp¬ 
tors.  Another  example  drawn 
from  this  period  is  the  “Singing 
Boys  ”  by  Luca  della  Robbia  on 
page  223. 

Michelangelo,  one  of  the  great 
artists  of  the, Renaissance,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  sculptors,  of  all 
time,  was  fundamentally^  worker 
in  plastic  materials.  Even  when 
painting,  he^thnught-  in  terms  of 
sculp turaLfonm-  His,  work  shows 

that  he_was — chiefly _ concerned 

with  the  subject  jhat  jdl  sculptors 
deal  witjythat  is,  the  human  ^ig- 
ur£ZToJnm_iLJvm  model 


FIG.  170.  LORENZO  THE 
MAGNIFICENT,  MEDICI 
CHAPEL,  FLORENCE 


to  be  copied,  but  a  means  through  which  he  might  achieve 
design.  He  was-not-  can  tent  to  interpret  a  figure  only  in  terms 
of  desigEL-iruL-he-also  strove  to  represent  the  spiritual  forces 
within  it.  Michelangelo’s  work  is  the  expression^  afapowerfuj 
creative  spirit  and  a  marvelously  controlled  energy. 


The  tomb  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  has  as  the  central  motif 
this  masterful  statue  seen  in  Fig.  170.  The  figure  might  well  be 
named  “  The  Dreamer.”  The  pose  expresses  plainly  a  brooding, 
restless  mind.  But  Michelangelo,  ever  the  designer,  has  not 


allowed  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  subject  to  interfere 
wTthrharmomous form . 
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The  nineteenth  century 
brought  a  revival  of  sculpture. 
The  French  sculptor,  Rodin 
(1840-1917),  made  a  strong  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  life  and  move¬ 
ment  into  this  art.  But  by  life 
and  movement  Rodin  meant  at¬ 
titude  and  emotion.  He  said,  “  I 
have  always  tried  to  render  the 
inner  feeling  by  the  mobility  of 
the  muscles.”  This  was  a  new 
aim  in  sculpture.  Stress  on  inner 
feeling,  or  emotion,  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  stress  on  sculptural 
form.  In  his  endeavor  to  make 
materials  interpret  his  ideas 
Rodin  constantly  destroyed  form 
or  design.  He  seldom  considered 
fig.  171.  the  thinker,  the  Hemands  of  the  materials 
RODIN  themselves,  and  emphasized  a 

type  of  sculpture  that  does  not  embody  the  highest  ideals  of 
this  art.  His  great  contribution  was  the  vigor  of  his  work  and 
his  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  a  close  study  of  nature. 

“The  Thinker”  (Fig.  171)  appeals  to  us  because  of  its  dra¬ 
matic  theme  rather  than  because  of  its  sculptural  treatment. 
In  conception  it  is  Impressionistic  —  that  is,  the  sculptor  used 
an  accidental,  temporary  pose  and  placed  great  emphasis  upon 
dark-and-light  and  surface  treatment.  He  worked  as  a  modeler 
rather  than  as  a  sculptor.  In  this  statue,  Rodin  did  not  achieve 
the  monumental  or  highest  type  of  sculpture. 

Saint-Gaudens  (1847-1907)  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
American  sculptors.  The  Renaissance  tradition  absorbed  him 
as  it  has  absorbed  most  American  sculptors.  He  had  a  rare  and 
deep  feeling  for  this  art,  and  through  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to 
it  produced  sculpture  of  remarkable  beauty.  Some  of  our  finest 
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FIG.  172.  MEMORIAL  TO  ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT,  SAINT-GAUDENS; 

NEW  YORK 


monuments,  those  of  Admiral  Farragut  and  General  Sherman 
in  New  York  City,  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  the  Adams  Memorial  in  Washington,  were  de¬ 
signed  by  Saint-Gaudens. 

The  statue  of  Admiral  Farragut  (Fig.  172)  shows  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  in  the  alert  pose  of  a  sailor,  with  his  feet  spread 
slightly  apart  as  though  he  still  felt  a  deck  under  his  feet.  The 
beautifully  designed  architectural  base  was  the  work  of  Stan¬ 
ford  White,  the  architect. 

The  monumentality  of  Egypt  and  the  serenity  of  Greece  are 
recalled  by  the  work  of  Aristide  Maillol  (1861-  ),  a  modern 

French  sculptor.  His  aim  is  the  aim  of  all  Post-Impressionistic 
sculpture.  He  strives  to  represent  his  subject  in  a  purely  ab- 
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stract  way  with  an  observance 
of,  but  not  a  dependence  upon, 
natural  appearances.  He  is  direct 
in  his  approach,  simple  in  spirit, 
and  never  descriptive.  Violent 
movement  does  not  interest  him. 
He  feels  that  sculpture  should 
have  repose  and  give  a  feeling 
of  movement  by  leading  the 
eye  through  lines,  planes,  and 
masses,  rather  than  by  represent¬ 
ing  action.  Constantly  simplify¬ 
ing  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  his  subject,  he  seeks 
to  explain  his  meaning  through 
a  single  gesture.  As  the  repro¬ 
duction  in  Fig.  173  shows,  his  figures  suggest  no  individual 
person,  time,  or  place,  no  profound  thought  or  emotion,  but 
their  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  line  and  mass  and  of  adherence  to 
the  finest  ideals  of  sculptural  form. 

One  of  the  outstanding  sculptors  in  America  today  is  Alfeo 
Faggi  (1885-  ),  who  is  Italian  by  birth  and  American  by 

citizenship.  The  religious  theme  is  dominant  in  his  work.  He 
seeks  to  reconcile  religious  feeling  with  contemporary  artistic 
expression,  which  is  an  aim  unusual  in  the  twentieth  century. 
The  reproduction  in  Fig.  174  is  taken  from  one  of  his  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  which  is  a  series  of  fourteen  bas-reliefs  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  in  Chicago.  Here  the  sculp¬ 
tor  has  departed  from  the  traditional  realistic  representations  of 
the  Passion  and  has  given  an  unearthly  air  to  the  scene.  The 
cross  dominates  the  design,  and  the  long  line  that  forms  the 
back  of  the  figure  of  Christ  expresses  eloquently  the  weight  of 
His  burden.  The  modeling  is  in  very  low  relief. 

Eric  Gill  (1882-  ),  an  English  sculptor,  has  explained  his 

ideas  about  his  art  in  Sculpture,  an  Essay  on  Stone-Cutting. 
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FIG.  173.  MONUMENT, 


MAILLOL 


FIG.  174.  STATION  OF  THE  CROSS,  ALFEO  FAGGI 


He  says:  “The  sculptor’s  job  is  making  out  of  stone  things 
seen  in  the  mind.  A  work  of  sculpture  may  resemble  other 
things  or  it  may  not,  but  such  a  resemblance  is  accidental,  not 
substantive.  The  study  of  Nature  is  not  a  necessity  though  the 


FIG.  176.  THE  FLAME, 
ROBERT  LAURENT 


FIG.  I75.  STELE,  ERIC  GILL 

love  of  Nature  may  be.  Nature  is 
for  the  workman  simply  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  however  well  beloved  and 
inspiring,  to  which  he  may  go  for 
reference  when  necessary  or  when 
he  chooses.  What  is  important  is 
what  the  workman  has  in  his 
mind,  not  what  the  workman  has 
in  his  body.”  This  is  the  belief  that  inspires  all  great  sculpture. 
His  stele  or  memorial  stone,  shown  in  Fig.  175,  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  his  work.  In  arrangement 
it  is  reminiscent  of  the  early  Italian  paintings,  for  he  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  figure  of  the  saint  by  a  central  placing  and  by 
making  the  angels  very  much  smaller  in  scale.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  letters  at  the  base  of  the  design  is  very  beautiful. 

The  sculptor  of  “The  Flame”  (Fig.  176),  Robert  Laurent 
(1890-  ),  an  American,  has  expressed  through  the  line  qual¬ 

ity  of  this  work  the  rhythmic  movement,  the  upward  flight,  of 
fire.  Not  only  the  line  suggests  movement  but  also  the  various 
planes  that  merge  and  flow  into  each  other  function  to  that  end. 
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Under  Laurent’s  hand,  the  material  in  which  he  works  never 
loses  its  identity.  Because  he  is  working  in  wood,  the  flame  is 
not  allowed  to  lose  the  original  compact  solidity  of  wood,  and 
yet  it  quivers  and  soars.  He  has  chosen  to  bring  out  such  essen¬ 
tial  shapes  as  his  material  may  reveal  without  a  weakening  of 
its  structure.  The  contour  of  the  whole  and  the  character  of 
the  curve  have  been  considered  as  carefully  as  the  contours  of 
Greek  sculpture  were  considered. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Collect  some  examples  of  primitive  sculpture.  Mount  them  for 
your  notebook,  noting  on  each  mount  some  of  the  art  qualities  found  in 
that  piece  of  work. 

2.  Coins  are  often  fine  examples  of  low-relief  sculpture.  Make  rub¬ 
bings  from  coins  that  you  feel  have  a  fine  pattern. 

3.  Some  American  sculptors  such  as  Cyrus  Dallin,  James  Earle  Fraser, 
and  Gutzom  Borglum,  have  used  the  American  Indian  as  a  theme. 
Find  out  the  names  of  some  of  their  works  and  where  one  may  see 
them. 

4.  Bring  to  class  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  and  a  small  knife.  On  a  piece 
of  paper  the  size  of  the  soap,  draw  an  animal  in  profile  view.  Plan  the 
drawing  so  that  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  paper  on  at  least  three  sides. 
Avoid  thin  legs  or  neck,  projecting  ears  or  tail.  Trace  the  animal  on 
the  soap.  First  cut  it  out  in  silhouette  or  profile,  then  start  the  rounding 
process.  Work  slowly  and  watch  all  sides  of  your  work. 

5.  If  you  can  obtain  some  clay  or  plasticine,  a  figure  in  either  of  these 
mediums  makes  an  interesting  study.  Build  up  the  figure  in  any  way 
that  you  wish  but  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  must  be  substantially 
built,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  in  order  to  stand.  Avoid  any  projec¬ 
tions,  such  as  extended  arms.  Try  to  keep  the  figure  solid  and  compact. 
Work  for  a  rhythm  of  the  whole  and  avoid  overstressing  of  details. 

6.  Design  in  clay  or  plasticine  a  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
some  sport  contest  in  your  school. 
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XII.  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  prints  —  linoleum  cut, 
wood  blocks,  wood  engraving,  monoprint,  dry  point,  etching, 
soft-ground  etching,  copper  engraving,  aquatint,  mezzotint, 
lithograph . 

LINOLEUM  CUT 


“The  Netted  Fish,”  by  Raoul  Dufy  (Fig.  177),  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  a  modern  linoleum  cut.  The  motif  was  cut 
away  and  the  background  left.  The  artist  executed  it  with  a 


FIG.  177.  NETTED  FISH,  RAOUL  DUFY 


treatment  that  grew  out  of  experimenting  with  the  tool.  Refer 
to  this  print  when  you  are  working  on  one  yourself. 

EXERCISE 

i.  A  linoleum  cut  is  one  of  the  easiest  prints  to  make.  Would  you 
like  to  try  one?  To  make  a  linoleum  cut  you  will  need  a  piece  of  plain 
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linoleum  and  a  knife  —  guarded  razor  blade  or  gouge.  Experiment  first 
on  a  piece  of  the  linoleum  to  see  what  effects  you  can  gain  with  your 
tool.  Then  plan  a  design  on  paper,  carrying  it  out  in  dark  and  light. 
Trace  the  design  carefully  with  a  sharp  pencil.  Paint  the  linoleum  with  a 
thin  coat  of  white  tempera  paint.  Lay  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  on  the 
linoleum  and  then  tack  on  the  design,  taking  care  to  reverse  it.  Trace 
the  design  on  the  block.  Then  work  out  your  design  in  dark-and-light 
directly  on  the  block,  using  black  India  ink  or  paint.  One  point  you 
must  keep  in  mind,  that  the  black  areas  remain  and  the  white  areas  are 
cut  away.  If  you  are  using  a  knife,  hold  it  at  a  slant  so  that  the  shapes  to 
be  left  will  not  be  undercut.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  left  hand,  which 
braces  the  block,  back  of  the  cutting  instrument,  so  that  a  slip  may  not 
result  in  a  cut  hand.  In  using  a  gouge,  a  slight  wiggling  of  the  hand  will 
aid  in  the  cutting.  Do  not  cut  too  deep. 

When  the  design  is  cut,  wash  the  block  clean  with  water,  dry  it,  and 
ink  it.  You  may  paint  it  with  tempera  or  daub  on  oil  paint  with  a  pad. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  use  printer’s  ink  and  a  roller,  either 
a  little  one  of  hard  rubber  or  a  large  gelatin  roller. 

The  block  may  be  printed  by  placing  it,  face  down,  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  has  been  laid  on  the  floor  over  a  little  padding.  Step  on  the 
block,  using  your  whole  weight  and  trying  to  get  an  even  pressure  over 
the  entire  surface.  If  you  have  a  printing  press,  the  print  can  be  made 
more  even.  The  linoleum  block  requires  a  flat,  even  pressure. 

OTHER  PRINTS 

A  wood  bloc\  follows  the  same  process  as  the  linoleum  cut, 
except  that  special  woods  are  used  instead  of  linoleum.  Skill  is 
necessary  for  wood-block  cutting,  as  wood  presents  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  surface  than  linoleum.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  print  in 
many  values,  instead  of  just  black  and  white,  by  using  a  sepa¬ 
rate  block  for  each  value.  Extreme  care  is  required  to  make 
the  different  blocks  match  absolutely.  Color  prints  such  as  the 
Japanese  are  made  this  way  with  a  key  or  outline  block,  printed 
in  black.  For  every  color  used  a  different  block  is  cut. 

A  wood  engraving  calls  for  great  technical  skill.  The  end- 
grain  of  a  block  of  boxwood  or  maple  is  generally  used.  The 
cutting  is  done  with  knives  or  gravers.  The  process  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  in  the  linoleum  cut  but  the  work  is  much 
more  delicate  and  detailed. 

“  Skyscraper,”  by  Howard  Cook  (Fig.  178),  is  a  wood  en¬ 
graving.  We  note  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  work. 
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FIG.  178.  SKYSCRAPER,  HOWARD  COOK 
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MONOPRINT 


A  monoprint  is  so  called  because  the  plate  yields  only  one 
print.  The  design  is  wiped  of?  the  plate  when  printed. 

EXERCISE 

2.  Here  is  how  you  can  make  a  monoprint:  Take  a  plate  of  zinc  o 
copper,  or  a  piece  of  glass.  Four  by  five  inches  or  six  by  eight  is  a  gooc 
size.  Provide  yourself  with  cheesecloth  and  some  sharpened  bits  o: 
wood,  such  as  match  sticks,  orange  sticks,  or  the  handle  of  a  paint  brush 
Squeeze  a  little  black  oil  paint  or  printer’s  or  etcher’s  ink  on  the  plate 
Make  a  little  pad  of  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  and  spread  the  paint  evenb 
by  patting  it.  We  suggest  a  landscape  for  your  first  design.  With  ; 
match  or  the  end  of  a  paint  brush,  draw  on  the  inked  plate  a  simple  ar 
rangement  of  trees  with  a  foreground,  sky,  and  distant  mountains.  De 
cide  which  things  shall  be  dark,  which  medium,  and  which  light.  Wraj 
cheesecloth  around  your  finger  or  stick,  and  wipe  away  most  of  the  ini 
from  the  areas.  Different  values  are  obtained  by  the  removal  of  varying 
quantities  of  ink.  Experiment  with  different  strokes  in  removing  the 
ink,  in  order  to  get  different  textures  in  sky,  trees,  ground.  The  essentia 
thing  is  to  get  different  values  to  stand  out  clearly. 

Next  take  a  piece  of  white  paper  that  has  been  dampened  and  pressec 
under  a  weight.  Place  it  on  top  of  the  design.  If  you  have  an  etching 
press,  you  may  run  your  plate  through,  provided  that  it  is  copper  or  zim 
and  the  edges  have  been  beveled  with  a  file.  If  you  do  not  have  an  etch 
ing  press,  use  the  smooth  tin  top  of  a  bottle  or  jar,  which  will  furnisf 
a  perfectly  flat  rubbing-surface.  Rub  the  back  of  the  paper  thorough!) 
with  this,  then  lift  it  carefully  from  the  plate.  Study  your  monoprinl 
and  decide  how  you  could  do  a  better  one  next  time.  Clean  the  plate 
with  benzole  or  turpentine  and  you  are  ready  to  try  again. 

DRY  POINT 

A  dry  point  has  a  rich,  blurry  line  that  is  quite  different  in 
character  from  the  clean-cut  line  of  an  etching.  “  Little  Annie 
Haden,”  by  Whistler  (Fig.  179),  is  one  of  the  best-known 
dry  points  by  this  artist.  A  dry  point  is  made  by  a  simple 
process,  but  an  etching  press  is  necessary.  This  is  how  you  may 
make  a  dry  point. 

EXERCISE 

3.  You  will  need  a  zinc  or  copper  plate,  printer’s  ink,  a  greasy  pencil, 
paper,  tarlatan,  unbleached  muslin,  and  a  dry-point  needle.  The  needle 
is  generally  a  slender  steel  instrument,  rather  like  a  short  pencil  sharpened 
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at  one  end.  Draw  the  design  on  the 
plate  with  the  greasy  pencil.  Then, 
holding  the  needle  as  you  would  a 
pencil  and  tilting  it  slightly  to  one 
side,  start  to  define  your  drawing  by 
cutting  into  the  surface  of  the  plate 
with  the  point  of  the  needle.  Notice 
that  a  little  rough  edge  or  furrow 
is  raised  on  one  side  of  the  line.  As 
you  go  along,  rub  a  little  printer’s 
ink  into  the  lines  you  have  cut  in 
order  to  see  the  design.  The  line  may 
vary  in  quality.  It  may  be  deep  or 
shallow,  wide  or  narrow,  depending 
on  the  pressure  and  width  of  the 
needle.  To  obtain  dark  areas  fill  the 
spaces  with  closely  packed  lines. 

The  press  used  for  dry  point,  etch¬ 
ing,  aquatint,  etc.,  resembles  a  clothes- 
wringer,  that  is,  the  plate  is  run  on 
a  bed  between  two  rollers  that  by 
FIG.  179*  LITTLE  ANNIE  their  pressure  force  the  paper  into 

HADEN,  WHISTLER  the  lines  that  contain  the  ink.  Adjust 

the  blanket  before  using  the  press, 
md  test  for  even  pressure  by  running  through  an  uninked  plate  with 
damp  paper  over  it.  The  impression  made  by  the  plate  on  the  paper 
should  be  of  even  depth. 

Before  printing  from  the  plate  that  you  have  dry-pointed,  bevel  the 
“dges  with  a  file,  then  clean  it  with  turpentine.  Squeeze  a  little  ink  on  the 
plate,  spread  it  evenly  with  a  small  piece  of  tarlatan,  then  force  the  ink 
down  into  the  incised  lines.  Rub  the  surplus  ink  off  the  top  surface  of 
the  plate  with  the  unbleached  muslin.  The  ink  will  stay  back  of  the 
furrow  that  your  needle  raised,  as  well  as  in  the  lines.  You  will  find  a 

['mall  electric  or  gas  stove  to  heat  the  plate  helpful,  for  a  warm  plate 
s  more  easily  wiped.  Place  damp  paper  over  the  design  and  run  through 
he  press.  Lift  off  the  paper  very  carefully  and  you  have  your  first  proof. 
Revise  unsatisfactory  parts  by  either  adding  or  removing  lines.  To  re¬ 
move  lines,  use  a  scraper,  which  is  a  three-edged  knife,  and  a  burnisher, 
which  is  a  piece  of  polished  steel.  For  every  proof  clean  the  plate  and 
nk  it  again. 

ETCHING 

To  make  an  etching  is  a  more  difficult  process,  for  it  requires 
special  equipment.  A  zinc  or  copper  plate  is  carefully  cleaned 
vith  pumice  or  whiting  to  remove  all  grease.  The  plate  is 
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FIG.  l8o.  THREE  TREES,  REMBRANDT 

heated  and  covered  with  an  acid-resisting  wax,  called  the 
ground,  which  melts  and  looks  like  a  coat  of  varnish.  The  plate  ! 
is  then  held  over  a  candle  and  carefully  smoked  until  the  waxed 1 
surface  is  jet-black.  The  artist  draws  his  design  on  this  black1 
surface  with  an  etching  needle,  which  cuts  through  the  wax 
and  lays  bare  the  metal  of  the  plate.  The  etcher  must  achieve 
his  effects  entirely  through  line;  he  cannot  expose  an  area.] 
Close  examination  of  an  etching  will  show  that  all  dark  masses  | 
are  made  up  of  closely  packed  lines. 

The  back  and  edges  of  the  plate  are  then  covered  with  anj 
acid-resisting  varnish.  The  plate  is  put  into  an  acid  bath  and] 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  plate  —  that  is,  the  places  where) 
the  needle  has  laid  the  plate  bare  —  are  bitten  by  acid.  A 
strong  solution  gives  a  broad  shallow  line,  a  weak  one,  a  nar-j 
row  deep  line.  If  the  artist  wishes  to  keep  certain  areas  of  his 
plate  lighter,  such  as  clouds,  distant  mountains,  etc.,  he  takes 
the  plate  from  the  bath  after  a  certain  interval  and  stops  out 
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FIG.  l8l.  CONGENIAL  SCENE,  PEGGY  BACON 

these  parts  with  varnish,  then  puts  the  plate  back  in  the  bath. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  several  times.  The  areas  that 
have  had  the  longest  biting  by  acid  will  be  the  richest  and 
blackest.  The  plate  is  cleaned,  its  edges  are  beveled,  it  is  heated 
and  inked,  and  a  trial  proof  is  taken.  The  artist  may  correct  his 
plate  by  regrounding  with  a  transparent  wax  and  adding  lines 
or  by  dry-pointing,  or  he  may  remove  lines  with  a  scraper. 

Two  etchings  are  shown.  In  Fig.  180  we  see  “  The  Three 
Trees,”  a  famous  etching  by  Rembrandt,  a  great  seventeenth- 
century  master  of  etching,  and  in  Fig.  181  one  by  Peggy  Bacon, 
a  present-day  artist,  which  she  has  called  “  Congenial  Scene.” 
This  etching  shows  the  addition  of  some  dry-pointing.  On 
close  examination,  the  blurry  dry  point  line  can  be  seen. 

A  soft-ground  etching  is  somewhat  similar  in  process  to  an 
etching.  The  plate  is  covered  with  a  ground  that  contains 
tallow  and  the  usual  wax  ground,  and  is  therefore  softer.  A 
thin  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  over  the  plate  and  on  this  the  artist 
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FIG.  l82.  ROAD  BY  THE  LAKE,  EMIL  GANSO 

draws  his  design  in  pencil,  pressing  lightly  on  the  plate.  The 
paper  is  removed.  Wherever  there  has  been  pressure  of  the  pen¬ 
cil,  the  ground  adheres  to  the  paper  and  so  exposes  the 
plate.  The  processes  of  etching  the  design  into  the  plate  and 
printing  it  are  the  same  as  for  any  etching.  The  soft-ground 
etching  has  a  grainy,  soft  line  and  resembles  a  pencil  drawing. 

The  etching  by  Emil  Ganso,  a  contemporary  artist,  in  Fig. 
182,  is  easily  recognizable  as  a  soft-ground  etching,  because  of 
the  characteristic  grainy  line. 

FURTHER  PRINTS 

An  aquatint  differs  from  an  etching  or  dry  point  because  in 
the  aquatint  process  not  lines  but  areas  are  etched.  Powdered 
resin  is  dusted  over  the  plate,  which  is  then  heated  just  enough 
to  fix  the  grains  on  the  plate  but  not  enough  to  melt  them 
together.  The  artist  must  have  a  clear  picture  in  his  mind  of 
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the  different  values  he  wishes  to  obtain.  With  varnish  he  paints 
out  the  white  areas,  then  dips  the  plate  in  acid.  After  a  timed 
interval,  he  stops  out  the  next  lightest  areas  with  varnish  and 
bathes  it  again.  He  continues  to  stop  out  and  bathe  the  plate 
until  he  has  worked  down  to  the  lowest  value.  The  acid  bites 
through  the  tiny  portions  of  the  plate  left  between  the  resin 
grains.  The  area  that  is  stopped  out  last  will  naturally  be  the 
darkest,  as  it  has  been  in  the  acid  longest  and  the  holes  that 
are  to  contain  the  ink  are  deeper  and  more  numerous.  The 
plate  is  then  cleaned,  beveled,  and  printed.  The  aquatint  shown 
in  Fig.  183  is  by  Goya,  the  famous  Spanish  artist. 


A  mezzotint,  like  an  aquatint,  is  worked  through  area  rather 
than  through  line,  but  no  acid  is  used.  The  plate  is  roughened 
all  over  its  surface  with  a  tool  called  a  rocker,  which  looks  like 
a  nut  chopper,  with  fine  teeth  on  the  curved  blade.  The  plate 

is  rocked  until  it  is  uniformly 
pitted  with  tiny  holes.  If  the 
plate  were  inked  and  printed 
now,  the  proof  would  show  an 
area  of  unbroken  black.  To  get 
light  into  the  design,  a  scraper 
is  used.  All  areas  of  white  are 
scraped  smooth.  Light  values  are 
scraped  almost  smooth  and  dark 
only  slightly  scraped.  The  un¬ 
scraped  parts  of  the  plate  retain 
the  ink  and  so  yield  a  dark 
value;  in  the  scraped  parts  only 
a  trace  of  ink  will  remain,  and 
so  that  area  will  be  light.  The 
design  is  worked  on  and  the  re¬ 
sults  checked  by  proofing,  until 
satisfactory  result  has  been  obtained.  “  From  an  Office 
indow,”  by  C.  W.  R.  Nevinson  (Fig.  184),  is  a  mezzotint. 
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FIG.  183.  PRISON  SCENE, 
GOYA 


FIG.  184.  FROM  AN  OFFICE  WINDOW,  C.  R.  W.  NEVINSON 


A  copper  engraving  resembles  a  wood  engraving  in  tech¬ 
nique,  but  the  design  is  engraved  on  copper.  Instead  of  being 
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FIG.  185.  KNIGHT,  DEATH  AND  THE  DEVIL,  ALBRECHT  DURER 

printed  like  a  wood  engraving,  with  the  inked  surface  yielding 
the  impression,  it  is  printed  as  an  etching,  on  a  press  that  forces 
the  paper  down  into  the  inked  lines.  The  same  process  may 
be  used  with  steel,  zinc,  or  other  metals. 

Albrecht  Durer  is  considered  the  greatest  engraver  of  all 
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FIG.  1 86.  DEMPSEY— FIRPO  FIGHT,  GEORGE  BELLOWS 

time.  “  The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil  ”  in  Fig.  185  is  one  of 
his  many  famous  engravings. 

A  lithograph  is  a  print  made  from  a  stone  or  a  plate  of  zinc. 
The  process  of  making  a  lithograph  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
grease  repels  water  and  that  fatty  substances  attract  each  other. 
The  drawing  for  a  lithograph  is  made  on  the  plate  or  stone 
with  a  greasy  pencil  or  crayon.  It  is  then  fixed  with  an  acid 
solution.  A  leather-covered  roller  is  charged  with  a  greasy  ink 
and  run  over  the  drawing.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  plate  or 
stone  moist  during  this  inking.  The  ink  adheres  to  the  greasy 
drawing  but  is  repelled  from  the  wet  undrawn  areas  of  the 
stone  or  plate.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  over  the  plate  or 
stone  and  passed  through  the  press.  A  lithographic  press  has 
a  sliding,  scraping  pressure,  quite  different  from  that  of  an 
etching  press.  We  are  showing  two  lithographs,  “  Dempsey  and 
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FIG.  187.  SUGAR  PLANT,  ARTHUR  R.  YOUNG 


Firpo,”  by  George  Bellows  (Fig.  186),  and  “Sugar  Plant,”  by 
Arthur  R.  Young  (Fig.  187). 


Print-collecting  is  a  joy  within  every  one’s  reach.  The  student 
who  starts  by  purchasing  a  few  prints  that  have  taken  his 
fancy  often  finds  himself  embarked  upon  an  adventure  that 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Curiosity  as  to  how  prints  are  made  leads 
to  intelligent  reading  on  the  subject.  Visits  to  exhibitions  and 
the  fine  collections  owned  by  museums  and  libraries  lead  to 
an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  an  art  that  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  for  centuries.  To  know  an  artist  only  for  his  paintings 
is  often  to  miss  half  of  his  art.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Goya,  and  Whistler  because  of  their  paintings,  but  not 
every  one  knows  that,  together  with  Diirer,  they  are  considered 
the  greatest  of  all  graphic  artists.  Some  other  famous  names 
in  print-making  are  Van  Leyden,  Van  Dyck,  Hogarth,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Piranesi,  Daumier,  Meryon,  Haden,  and  Cameron, 
and  for  the  twentieth  century  Matisse,  Dehn,  Fiene,  Sloan,  and 
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Kent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  own  a  Rembrandt  etching  or  a 
Whistler  dry  point  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  does  add  to  the  joy  of  the  owner  in  a  print  to  possess  it, 
to  feel  that  he  chose  it  because  it  had  a  particular  appeal  for 
him.  Today  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  good  etching  or  a  lithograph 
by  a  contemporary  artist  for  a  few  dollars.  A  collection  will 
steadily  increase  in  value  if  wise  choices  are  made,  for  some  of 
the  young  artists  of  today  will  be  the  recognized  masters  of 
tomorrow. 

The  one  who  is  going  to  see  prints  on  exhibition  or  is  think¬ 
ing  of  buying  one  should  not  only  be  able  to  identify  the  kind 
of  print,  but  also  to  make  sure  that  it  is  an  original  work.  A 
monoprint,  a  dry  point,  an  etching,  a  soft-ground  etching,  an 
aquatint,  or  a  mezzotint  will  have  a  plate  mark.  This  is  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  paper  at  the  edge  of  or  near  the  edge  of  the 
print.  It  is  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  roller,  which  bends  the 
paper  against  the  edge  of  the  plate.  There  is  no  such  depres¬ 
sion  on  reproductions  made  by  ordinary  printing.  A  wood 
block,  a  wood  engraving,  or  a  lithograph  will  not  have  a  plate 
mark,  as  they  are  printed  with  a  different  type  of  press,  known 
as  a  relief  press.  Another  identification  mark  is  the  artist’s  sig¬ 
nature,  written  in  pencil  in  the  lower  right-hand  margin. 
Occasionally  the  signature  also  appears  in  the  print  itself.  If 
there  is  no  signature,  it  may  mean  that  the  plate  has  been 
printed  and  sold  without  the  artist’s  permission.  In  modern 
work  only  signed  prints,  known  as  artists'  proofs,  have  value 
in  the  collector’s  eye. 

In  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  there  are  generally  numbers 
written  like  this  —  37/100.  This  means  that  an  edition  of  one 
hundred  prints  has  been  struck  from  the  block  or  plate  and 
that  this  particular  print  is  the  thirty-seventh  of  the  lot.  The 
smaller  the  edition,  the  more  valuable  the  print  to  the  collec¬ 
tor.  Often  the  plate  is  destroyed  after  the  edition  is  printed,  in 
order  to  insure  that  no  further  proofs  will  be  pulled.  The  first 
prints,  numbered  one,  two,  etc.,  are  most  sought  after,  because  a 
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plate  deteriorates  with  printing.  In  speaking  of  etchings  we 
mentioned  the  trial  proofs  that  the  artist  takes  from  his  plate 
as  he  works  on  it.  These  proofs  are  known  as  states  and  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  collector,  for  an  artist  will  often  make 
radical  changes  in  unsatisfactory  plates.  An  early  state  may 
show  figures,  architecture,  and  other  things  that  do  not  exist 
in  a  later  state,  and  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

Prints  should  be  carefully  handled.  The  one  who  is  looking 
at  a  collection  should  lift  each  print  up  carefully,  to  avoid  rub¬ 
bing  one  against  another  and  destroying  the  delicacy  of  sur¬ 
face,  known  as  the  bloom. 

EXERCISES 

4.  Look  through  newspapers  and  magazines  for  examples  of  each 
type  of  prints  that  we  have  named. 

5.  Mount  them  for  your  notebook.  On  each  example  letter  carefully 
the  name  of  artist  and  type  of  print. 

6.  Look  up  in  histories  of  art  or  encyclopedias  something  about  the 
artist  whose  prints  you  have  found  reproduced. 

7.  Visit  the  print  collection  of  your  library  or  museum.  Ask  for  the 
works  of  definite  artists  in  whom  you  are  interested. 

8.  Write  an  account  of  your  visit  to  the  print  collection,  giving  an 
appreciation  of  the  prints  in  which  you  were  interested. 

9.  Attend  the  exhibition  of  a  modern  graphic  artist. 

10.  Write  the  letters  from  a  to  j  in  a  column.  Read  each  statement 
below.  If  it  is  true,  put  a  plus  sign  beside  its  letter  on  your  paper.  If 
false,  put  a  minus  sign.  Allow  yourself  five  minutes  for  the  whole.  When 
you  have  finished  look  up  the  answers  on  page  303. 

a.  A  proof  is  a  trial  print. 

b.  A  dry  point  is  etched. 

c.  The  first  stages  of  a  print  are  called  states. 

d.  A  mezzotint  is  etched. 

e.  A  lithograph  is  made  with  a  sharp  needle. 

f.  A  linoleum  cut  is  printed  from  the  surface  of  the  block. 

g.  An  engraving  is  etched. 

h.  A  gouge  is  used  on  an  aquatint. 

i.  “The  Three  Trees”  is  an  etching  by  Whistler. 

j.  Diirer  is  a  famous  German  engraver. 
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XIII.  PERSONALITIES 


These  imaginary  autobiographical  sketches  are  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  historical  facts.  Students  may  wonder  why  they 
were  not  included  in  the  chapter  on  painting.  They  were  placed 
here  purposely  so  as  not  to  confuse  interest  in  the  artist  as  an 
unusual  personality  with  interest  in  the  pictures  he  painted. 
To  appreciate  a  great  work  of  art  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
when  or  where  it  was  made  or  even  who  made  it.  Its  own 
beauty  is  what  we  admire  and  enjoy.  However,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  an  artist’s  life  —  his  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
experiences  —  undeniably  aids  one  toward  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  his  works,  for  they  are  the  records  of  his  experi¬ 
ences.  After  reading  each  sketch  the  student  should  find  the 
paintings  by  the  artist  illustrated  in  Chapter  X  and  try  to  in¬ 
terpret  them  anew. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 
1452-1519 

I  was  born  at  Vinci,  a  hill  town  near  Florence.  When  I 
was  fourteen  my  father,  proud  of  my  efforts  in  drawing  and 
modeling,  took  me  to  Florence  to  see  his  friend  Verrocchio, 
the  sculptor  of  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni.  This 
famous  artist  received  me  into  his  studio  as  an  apprentice. 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Perugino,  and  many  other  young  men 
studied  under  Verrocchio,  who  was  a  sculptor,  painter,  gold¬ 
smith,  and  musician.  For  ten  years  I  painted  and  drew  and 
modeled  in  his  studio.  I  frequently  followed  men,  women,  and 
children  through  the  city  streets  and  I  watched  their  faces, 
to  catch  their  fleeting  expressions  in  my  notebook. 

Through  my  study  of  drawing  and  painting  I  was  led  to 
study  science.  I  had  a  secret  closet  where  I  kept  lizards,  spiders, 
snakes,  and  bats.  I  marveled  at  Nature’s  work  in  line  and  pat¬ 
tern.  How  did  she  arrive  at  such  beauty?  How  did  she  shape 
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the  spiral  of  the  snail’s  shell  ?  Did  she  have  a  definite  plan  in 
spotting  the  butterfly’s  wing  and  the  snake’s  skin?  Above  all, 

how  did  the  bird  fly?  What 
power  within  its  own  construc¬ 
tion  kept  it  in  the  air?  Such 
questions  puzzled  me.  Hour 
after  hour  I  watched  birds  in 
flight,  and  I  spent  much  time 
in  making  toy  models  of  flying 
machines,  hoping  to  be  the  first 
mortal  to  fly. 

When  I  opened  my  own  stu¬ 
dio,  patrons  paid  me  a  good 
price  for  portraits  and  altar 
pieces,  and  I  grew  rich  enough 
to  have  a  fine  house,  to  keep 
servants  and  horses.  At  the  age 
of  thirty,  I  decided  to  go  to  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Sforza  in  Milan.  In  answer  to  his  letter 
asking  for  my  accomplishments,  I  replied :  “  I  can  make  bridges, 
dig  canals,  blow  up  castles,  invent  new  kinds  of  cannon,  build 
warships,  and  make  underground  passages.  In  days  of  peace  I 
can  design  and  make  beautiful  houses  and  statues,  and  paint 
pictures.”  During  the  years  that  I  remained  at  the  gay  and 
luxury-loving  court  of  Milan,  I  worked  upon  a  great  picture  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  “  The  Last  Supper.”  The  Duke  had 
asked  me  to  paint  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory,  or  dining-room, 
in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  a  picture  of 
Christ  breaking  bread  for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples.  I  used 
to  start  out  early  in  the  morning,  mount  the  scaffold,  and  then 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  forgetting  either  to  eat  or  to  drink,  paint 
without  intermission.  I  worked  on  “  The  Last  Supper  ”  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  sixteen  years  —  and  then  left  it  partly  unfinished. 
The  head  of  Christ,  the  central  figure,  was  never  more  than 
sketched  in.  For  the  painting  of  this  picture  I  investigated 
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lighting  and  perspective,  but  unfortunately  I  failed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  durability  of  paint.  The  tempera  paint  that  I  used  soon 
began  to  flake  from  the  damp  walls.  In  a  few  years  the  picture 
was  practically  ruined  (Fig.  113). 

In  preparation  for  my  equestrian  monument  of  the  Duke’s 
father,  which  I  was  doing  at  the  same  time,  I  made  careful 
studies  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse.  These  studies  I  found 
useful  when  I  joined  one  of  the  competitions  between  artists 
that  the  Florentines  loved  to  hold.  I  matched  my  art  against 
that  of  Michelangelo,  sculptor  and  painter,  my  junior  by 
twenty-three  years,  in  painting  the  walls  of  the  council  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  Battle  of  Anghiari,  in  which 
the  Florentines  defeated  the  Milanese,  was  the  subject  I  chose. 
Because  I  loved  to  draw  horses,  I  turned  it  into  a  battle  of  in¬ 
furiated  men  on  frantic  steeds.  I  made  the  cartoon,  or  full-sized 
drawing,  for  it  in  public  and  began  to  paint  the  wall.  Fresco 
paint  did  not  suit  me  as  a  medium.  Once  a  stroke  was  put  on 
fresh  plaster,  it  had  to  remain.  I  experimented  with  oil  paint, 
which  allowed  for  changes,  but  the  colors  ran  into  each  other. 
Again  I  lacked  knowledge  to  control  my  medium.  Losing 
heart,  I  left  the  painting  unfinished. 

The  portrait  called  “  Mona  Lisa  ”  was  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  doing  the  battle  scene.  She  was  La  Gio- 
conda,  a  Neapolitan  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Florentine  merchant. 
I  set  her  in  a  dream  picture  born  of  my  imagination,  of  rocks, 
winding  water,  and  hazy  green  light.  It  took  all  my  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge  to  penetrate  her  personality  and  to 
compel  it  to  take  form  on  canvas.  By  the  time  the  portrait  was 
finished,  it  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  me  that  I  refused  to 
sell  it.  Later,  when  I  went  to  France  to  become  court  painter, 
inventor,  and  architect  for  Francis  I,  Mona  Lisa’s  portrait  went 
with  me.  I  was  always  passionately  interested  in  painting  the 
face  and  the  figure,  because  through  them  I  tried  to  penetrate  to 
the  inner,  mysterious  life  of  the  spirit. 
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ALBRECHT  DURER 
1471-1528 

Nuremberg,  the  city  of  my  birth,  was  a  town  seething  with 
artists,  who  came  from  all  over  southern  Germany  to  learn 

their  crafts.  They  cast  images  of 
bronze  and  the  type  for  the 
printer;  they  fashioned  jewelry 
and  made  altar  pieces  of  copper 
and  bronze  and  silver;  they 
carved  wood;  they  twisted  iron; 
they  worked  steel  into  watches. 
When  my  schooling  was  over, 
my  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith, 
taught  me  his  trade.  A  gold¬ 
smith  had  to  know  how  to 
draw  and  engrave.  I  always 
liked  drawing,  and  I  was  curi¬ 
ous  about  all  things.  I  studied 
the  form  of  grasses,  of  tiny  in¬ 
sects,  of  the  mosses  on  the  rock 
split  by  the  patient  growth  of  roots.  I  studied  human  and  ani¬ 
mal  forms,  and  drew  them  with  the  greatest  detail,  hoping  to 
discover  how  Nature  put  things  together.  I  never  tried  to  re¬ 
arrange  Nature  but  only  to  copy  her  faithfully.  I  considered 
Nature  the  only  master. 

During  my  three  years’  apprenticeship  with  Wolgemuth,  the 
best  painter  in  Nuremberg,  I  learned  how  to  rub  colors  and 
grind  pigments,  and  much  about  engraving.  I  made  decora¬ 
tive  designs  for  goldsmiths,  ironworkers,  armorers,  printers, 
and  booksellers.  Then  I  set  out  alone  to  see  the  world.  Studying 
and  working,  I  wandered  wherever  I  wished,  making  many 
landscape  sketches  in  water  color  and  copying  animal  and 
plant  forms.  While  I  was  traveling,  my  father,  according  to  the 
German  custom,  selected  a  wife  for  me,  Agnes  Frey.  On  my 
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return  to  Nuremberg  we  were  married.  My  father  died  shortly 
after  this,  leaving  in  my  care  my  seventeen  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  never  had  any  children  of  my  own. 

Making  woodcuts  and  engravings  was  much  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  me  than  painting.  I  experimented  a  great  deal  with  these 
—  the  graphic  arts  —  and  gained  my  reputation  as  an  artist  by 
making  it  possible  for  every  German  household  to  own  an 
original  work  of  art  in  the  form  of  an  etching,  a  woodcut,  or 
an  engraving.  The  stories  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  passion  of  Christ  were 
what  the  people  wanted.  I  showed  these  scenes  as  events  of 
everyday  life  in  Nuremberg,  and  I  made  the  city  the  back¬ 
ground  for  many  of  these  religious  pictures.  Three  of  my 
famous  engravings  are  “  Melancolia,”  “  St.  Jerome  in  his 
Study,”  and  “The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil”  (Fig.  185). 
Many  editions  of  them  were  sold. 

I  was  always  fond  of  travel.  I  once  journeyed  as  far  as  Venice. 
Giovanni  Bellini,  the  great  painter,  then  eighty  years  old,  liked 
my  paintings  and  engravings  and  encouraged  me.  Insects,  birds, 
hares,  cows,  pigs,  massive  horses,  muscular  hunting  dogs,  and 
the  countryside  were  all  recorded  faithfully  in  my  notebook. 
Later  in  life  I  visited  Antwerp.  The  painters  gave  me  a  splendid 
entertainment  and  treated  me  like  a  prince.  When  Charles  V 
entered  Antwerp,  I  saw  the  great  rejoicings  and  I  was  present 
at  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  was  a  guest  at  a  dinner 
given  to  him,  and  during  the  banquet  I  borrowed  some  colors 
and  then  and  there  painted  the  king’s  likeness  in  oils.  At  Ghent, 
I  saw  the  altar  piece  of  the  Van  Eyck  brothers,  and  at  Bruges, 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  carved  in  stone  by  the  Italian,  Michel¬ 
angelo.  On  my  return  to  Nuremberg  I  painted  portraits  and 
many  altar  pieces.  I  made  wood-cuts  and  etchings  all  my  life. 

Nature  has  never  ceased  to  interest  me.  What  beauty  is,  I 
do  not  know,  but  beauty  dwells  in  all  of  Nature,  and  he  who 
can  draw  it  from  her,  shall  possess  it. 
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MICHELANGELO 

I475_I5^4 

My  father  was  a  Florentine  in  good  circumstances.  As  a 
child  I  was  fond  of  drawing.  My  family  apprenticed  me  to 

Ghirlandaio,  painter  and  gold¬ 
smith.  For  two  years  I  worked 
hard  under  his  direction,  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  mix  and  apply  colors. 

At  that  time  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  had  a  school  or  academy 
of  art  in  the  garden  of  his  palace. 
Every  art  apprentice  in  Florence 
was  ambitious  to  have  a  chance 
to  work  there.  My  opportunity 
came  when  I  was  just  fifteen, 
and  in  the  Medici  garden  I 
spent  my  only  three  happy  years, 
in  peace,  quietude,  and 
work.  I  copied  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  statues  that 
decorated  the  garden.  I  studied  anatomy.  I  learned  to  model 
in  clay  and  to  chip  stone  with  a  hammer  and  chisel.  Lorenzo 
himself  often  came  to  watch  us  at  work.  He  invited  me  to 
live  in  his  palace,  where  I  had  access  to  his  collection  of 
paintings,  sculptures,  engravings,  gems,  and  enamels.  His 
personal  friends,  the  great  artists  and  literary  people  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  were  interested  in  my  work.  Then  Lorenzo  died.  Savona¬ 
rola  preached  against  luxurious  living  in  the  Duomo,  and 
the  garden  was  dismantled.  My  heaven  on  earth  was  over. 
Ever  after,  I  was  a  solitary  man,  without  friends  and  without 
a  permanent  home. 

My  first  important  commission  in  sculpture  was  a  statue  of 
David,  eighteen  feet  high,  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  Carrara 
marble,  for  the  city  of  Florence.  It  was  set  up  in  the  Piazza 
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Signoria  in  May,  1504.  That  same  year  I  received  an  order  to 
decorate  one  wall  of  the  council  chamber  in  the  Palazza 
Vecchio.  The  veteran  Leonardo  was  working  on  the  opposite 
wall.  I  began  the  fresco  but  never  finished  it,  for  I  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II,  to  design  and  build  a 
colossal  tomb  for  him  in  St.  Peter’s.  My  sketch  was  accepted 
and  I  went  to  Carrara  to  select  the  marble.  There  were  delays. 
When  I  got  back  to  Rome  the  Pope  had  transferred  his  interest 
to  the  young  Raphael.  However,  I  worked  hard  on  the  statue 
of  Moses,  which  was  to  be  one  of  many  figures  on  the  tomb, 
and  finished  it.  The  aged  Pope  was  warned  that  a  tomb  built 
while  he  was  living  would  not  bring  good  fortune.  He  recalled 
his  order.  This  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  as  I  had  spent 
much  time  on  the  plans  and  on  some  of  the  figures.  The  Moses 
stood  in  my  studio  for  forty  years  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains  in  Rome. 

After  Julius  II  gave  up  the  idea  of  having  a  tomb  built,  he 
set  me  to  work  at  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
the  Vatican.  It  took  me  four  years  to  complete  this  work.  I 
painted  lying  on  my  back  on  the  scaffold,  with  a  lamp  strapped 
to  my  forehead.  I  was  nearly  crippled  and  blind  when  it  was 
finished.  The  great  drama  of  the  creation  of  man,  his  fall  from 
grace,  and  the  promised  redemption  is  shown  in  nine  dramatic 
episodes.  Numerous  single  figures  that  I  painted  to  look  like 
sculptured  forms  appear  to  support  the  massive  rectangular 
frames  of  the  ceiling  paintings,  and  so  bring  them  into  a  har¬ 
monious  and  unified  scheme  (Fig.  114). 

During  the  next  twenty  years  I  worked  for  the  most  part  in 
Florence.  Sculpture  was  my  true  vocation  and  my  work  on  the 
tombs  for  .  the  Medici  was  my  most  ambitious  undertaking.  I 
designed  the  chapel  itself  and  the  two  tombs,  with  the  seated- 
figures  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  shown  as  the  man  of  action, 
and  Lorenzo,  shown  as  the  man  of  thought  (Fig.  170).  Outside 
of  my  profession  I  had  few  interests  and  few  friends.  After  my 
stay  in  Lorenzo’s  garden  the  only  happy  chapter  in  a  lifetime  of 
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disappointments  was  my  friendship  with  Vittoria  Colonna,  the 
widow  of  a  prince.  For  eleven  years  I  was  one  of  the  circle  of 
friends  who  gathered  about  her  in  Rome.  She  inspired  me  to 
write  my  sonnets. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-one  I  accepted  the  post  of  chief  archi¬ 
tect  of  St.  Peter’s  without  compensation  and  I  designed  the 
great  dome  and  superintended  its  construction  (Fig.  98). 
Though  I  worked  in  many  fields,  to  me  the  most  expressive  and 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  was  the  human  figure, 
and  using  it  as  a  theme,  I  sought  expression  for  my  ideas  in 
paint  and  marble. 

RAPHAEL 

1483-1520 

My  Italian  name  is  Rafiaele  Santi  or  Sanzio.  At  the  court 
of  Urbino,  the  Italian  city  where  I  was  born,  my  father  was  a 

painter  of  some  reputation  and 
he  gave  me  my  first  lessons  in 
drawing.  At  seventeen,  I  was 
apprenticed  to  the  great  artist 
known  as  Perugino.  From  him 
I  learned  the  craft  and  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  painting  and  to  him 
I  owe  much. 

News  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  rich  and  beautiful  city  of 
Florence  often  came  to  us  in 
Perugia.  We  heard  about  the 
strange,  left-handed  genius,  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  who  could  paint 
portraits  that  had  lifelike  quali¬ 
ties.  Rumors  came  of  the  sculptor  with  the  broken  nose,  Michel¬ 
angelo,  only  eight  years  my  senior,  who  had  carved  from  a 
solid  block  of  stone  a  colossal  statue  of  David  that  had  been  set 
up  in  the  city  square  with  impressive  ceremony.  I  wanted  to  see 
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the  work  of  these  great  artists  and  after  my  four  years  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  were  over  I  started  for  Florence.  The  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  gave  me  a  letter  introducing  me  to  her  friends: 
“  The  bearer  of  this  will  be  Raphael,  painter  of  Urbino,  who, 
being  endowed  with  natural  talent  for  his  profession,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  some  time  in  Florence  to  study  art.  He  is  a  dis¬ 
creet  and  gentle  youth.  I  am  very  fond  of  him  and  wish  him 
to  attain  perfection.” 

Florence  had  commissioned  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  council  chamber  in  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Vecchio,  and  I  joined  the  crowds  of  painters  and  sculptors 
who  flocked  daily  to  the  great  hall  to  watch  the  rival  artists  at 
work.  On  heavy  paper  stretched  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
drawings  were  made,  almost  life  size.  Leonardo,  then  a  man 
of  about  fifty,  showed  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  beauty  and  reality  of  it.  Michelangelo  showed  a  group  of 
soldiers  surprised  by  a  call  to  arms  while  bathing.  Great  mus¬ 
cular  forms  were  climbing  up  a  river  bank  and  hurrying  into 
clothes  and  armor.  His  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  the 
ease  with  which  he  drew  it  in  twisted  and  turned  positions 
fascinated  me.  As  I  watched  these  great  masters,  I  felt  humble 
before  them. 

In  a  short  while  I  met  all  the  noted  artists  of  Florence,  and 
although  I  was  young  and  inexperienced,  they  treated  me  as 
an  equal.  My  studio  was  a  busy  place.  I  painted  many  portraits. 
My  paintings  of  the  Madonna  were  popular.  “  Madonna  ” 
means  “  My  Lady  ”  and  refers  to  the  Blessed  Lady  who  was 
shown  in  these  paintings  with  her  Son,  the  Child  Jesus.  These 
pictures  were  painted  to  hang  in  a  church  or  in  the  chapel  of 
some  palace  (Fig.  115). 

When  I  was  twenty-five  years  old,  I  was  called  to  Rome  by 
the  great  patron  of  art,  Pope  Julius  II,  to  help  with  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican,  the  vast  palace  where  the  Pope  lives.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  artists  were  engaged  by  the  pontiff  for  this  great  work. 
Michelangelo  was  intrusted  with  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of 
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the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  as  he  was  not  a  sociable  man,  we  never 
became  friendly.  I  was  given  the  Room  of  Signatures  to  deco¬ 
rate  —  the  room  where  the  Pope  signs  all  official  documents. 
On  the  four  walls  I  showed  in  symbolic  form  the  religious  life 
in  “  Disputa  the  intellectual  life  in  “  The  School  of  Athens 
the  arts  in  “  Parnassus  the  law  in  “  Jurisprudence.”  It  took 
me  two  and  one-half  years,  with  the  help  of  assistants,  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  walls.  I  led  the  life  of  a  prince  rather  than  that  of  a 
painter.  My  pupils,  many  of  them  artists  and  men  of  distinction, 
formed  a  retinue  and  followed  wherever  I  went.  I  never 
married. 

To  me  the  earth  was  a  place  filled  with  beautiful  things. 
Something  within  me  impelled  me  to  bring  them  together 
through  my  art  so  that  they  would  fall  into  harmony  with 
each  other.  I  tried  to  make  beauty  understandable  to  all. 

[Note:  Raphael  is  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.] 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RYN 
1606-1669 

The  windmills  of  Holland  are  closely  associated  with  my 
life.  My  first  studio  was  a  loft  in  my  father’s  windmill  in  Ley¬ 
den.  I  was  one  of  six  children,  and  often  coaxed  my  sisters  and 
brothers  to  pose  for  me,  so  that  I  might  draw  their  portraits. 
I  was  sent  to  a  Latin  school  and  for  two  terms  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden,  but  I  was  no  student.  I  wanted  to  paint.  My 
family  did  not  like  this  idea,  but  they  finally  agreed  to  it. 

Holland  was  not,  like  Italy,  a  country  where  the  arts  flour¬ 
ished.  She  had  just  declared  her  independence  from  Spain, 
so  there  was  no  rich  court  to  patronize  the  arts.  Protestantism 
was  the  prevailing  religion  and  all  lavish  display  in  the  churches 
was  discouraged.  It  was,  however,  a  country  where  the  well- 
to-do  merchants  and  professional  people  enjoyed  spending  their 
money  in  fine  furnishings,  Oriental  rugs,  Chinese  porcelains, 
fine  silver  and  glassware. 
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In  time,  I  established  myself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Amster¬ 
dam  and  found  many  patrons  among  the  rich  merchants,  pro¬ 
fessors,  pastors,  and  lawyers.  I 
sometimes  painted  them  in  their 
own  parlors,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  their  sturdy  serv- 
ingmen  and  maids,  or  in  their 
guildhalls. 

To  my  studio  there  came  one 
day  a  beautiful  young  girl,  Sas- 
kia,  whose  portrait  I  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint.  I  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  married  her, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  par¬ 
ents.  She  belonged  to  a  patrician 
family  and  I  was  only  an  artist. 

To  give  her  a  beautiful  setting, 

I  found  an  old  house  in  the  ghetto  in  Amsterdam  and  furnished 
it  like  an  Oriental  palace.  I  collected  rare  old  fabrics,  jewelry, 
armor,  and  furs,  and  I  decked  Saskia  like  a  queen.  I  painted  her 
portrait  over  twenty  times.  Commissions  for  paintings  poured 
in.  I  was  rich  and  Saskia  and  my  son  Titus  made  my  happiness 
complete.  For  eight  years  I  prospered.  Then  Saskia  died  and 
my  good  fortune  left  me. 

That  same  year  the  Military  Company  of  the  Civic  Guard 
ordered  a  group  portrait  to  be  hung  in  the  guildhall.  Instead 
of  painting  it  in  the  accustomed  way,  so  that  each  man  had 
an  equally  important  place  in  the  picture,  I  painted  the  com¬ 
pany  marching  out  of  a  dark  courtyard  into  the  full  glare  of 
the  noonday  sun.  I  composed  the  group  as  I  wished,  using  light 
and  shade  so  that  some  of  the  figures  were  prominent  and 
some  lost  in  the  shadows.  My  patrons  did  not  understand 
what  I  was  trying  to  do,  and  were  dissatisfied.  The  painting 
misnamed  “  The  Night  Watch,”  was  declared  a  failure,  and 
my  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter  was  gone.  By  degrees  I  lost 
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all  my  property.  My  friends  abandoned  me.  My  collection  of 
rare  jewelry  and  Venetian  paintings  had  to  be  sold  to  keep  me 
out  of  debt.  Only  Hendrickje,  my  servant,  remained  faithful. 
As  long  as  she  lived  she  took  care  of  me,  and  she  and  Titus 
were  often  my  models.  Hendrickje  opened  a  shop  where  she 
sold  artists’  materials.  She  tried  to  sell  my  paintings  and  etch¬ 
ings.  Titus  peddled  my  prints  from  door  to  door.  After  Hen- 
drickje’s  death  I  was  a  homeless  wanderer,  changing  my  lodg¬ 
ings  with  uncomfortable  frequency.  Each  time  I  carried  with 
me  just  the  materials  necessary  for  my  work.  My  experiments 
in  painting  and  etching  never  stopped.  When  money  was  too 
scarce  to  pay  for  a  model,  I  studied  myself  in  the  mirror,  ex¬ 
pressing  emotions  of  fear,  hate,  sympathy,  horror,  in  my  own 
countenance  and  then  recording  them  with  the  etching  needle 
or  paint.  I  did  as  many  as  forty  portraits  of  myself. 

I  made  friends  with  the  rabbis  in  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
city  and  learned  from  them  some  of  their  beautiful  legends 
and  much  about  the  Jewish  religion.  The  stories  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  interested  me  and  I  painted  many  re¬ 
ligious  pictures,  small,  to  be  sure,  as  they  were  not  ordered  by 
king  or  cardinal,  but  affording  an  outlet  for  my  own  sorrow 
and  grief.  When  I  was  about  sixty,  an  old  acquaintance  secured 
for  me  an  important  commission  from  the  Syndics  of  the 
Clothmakers’  Guild.  This  group  portrait  was  satisfactory  to 
my  patrons  (Fig.  118). 

Even  when  no  one  bought  my  pictures,  I  continued  paint¬ 
ing.  Color  interested  me  more  and  more  and  I  was  able  to 
make  it  glow  on  the  canvas  as  though  it  were  pure  light.  I 
loved  to  paint  form  and  movement  half  hidden  in  shadow. 

Not  to  please  patrons  or  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  public,  but 
to  reveal  beauty  through  light  and  color,  was  my  greatest  joy 
in  life.  “  Art  for  art’s  sake  ”  was  my  creed. 

[Note:  Rembrandt  died  poor,  and  after  his  death  was  forgot¬ 
ten.  Today  he  is  classed  with  Michelangelo,  Shakspeare,  and 
Beethoven.] 
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PAUL  CEZANNE 


1836-1906 

In  the  little  provincial  town  of  Aix,  which  was  my  birth¬ 
place,  my  father  was  a  well-to-do  banker.  As  a  boy  I  was 
timid  and  submissive  and  con¬ 
cealed  all  my  real  feelings  under 
a  mask.  My  father  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  art  as  a  career,  and  I 
obediently  tried  to  satisfy  his 
wish  that  I  should  become  a 
banker,  although  I  was  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  unrest  when  away 
from  my  paint  box.  On  my 
twenty-third  birthday  my  father, 
realizing  that  I  would  never 
make  a  successful  business  man, 
gave  me  an  allowance  for  life. 

At  once  I  left  Aix  for  the  great 
art  center,  Paris. 

Bursting  with  ambition  and 
enthusiasm  and  fully  confident  of  success,  I  believed  that  noth-  ; 
ing  could  stop  my  career  as  a  great  artist.  To  my  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment,  I  found  myself  unable  to  represent  the  images  born 
of  my  fevered  imagination.  My  technique  was  ragged.  I  strug¬ 
gled  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  craft  of  painting.  I  went  to  the 
Louvre,  the  great  art  museum  of  Paris,  to  study  and  copy  Cour-  , 
bet,  Daumier,  and  especially  Delacroix.  I  wanted  to  paint  in 
my  own  way.  I  would  not  go  to  an  academy.  I  was  opposed  to 
all  authority  in  art.  Official  art  with  its  juries  and  awards  I  bit¬ 
terly  denounced  and  in  return  I  have  been  barred  all  my  life 
from  any  recognition  or  honors  from  its  representatives.  The 
critics  could  not  see  beyond  my  awkward  handling  of  paint,  to 
the  ideas  I  was  trying  to  express.  For  ten  years  I  struggled  along 
in  my  own  way  and  then  I  began  to  investigate  Impressionism. 
Renoir  and  Degas  became  my  friends.  Manet  influenced  me 
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to  get  out  of  the  studios  where  I  had  been  painting,  and  into 
the  open  air.  Pissarro  taught  me  his  technical  method  —  the 
only  one  I  was  ever  willing  to  learn.  In  this  method  all  was 
calculated  beforehand.  One  proceeded  deliberately,  step  by 
step,  touch  by  touch,  toward  a  preconceived  and  clearly  visioned 
goal.  He  taught  me  to  see  with  new  eyes  the  familiar  country¬ 
side.  His  method  disciplined  me  but  it  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  saw 
vividly  the  simplicity  of  form  and  the  necessity  for  organiz¬ 
ing  it.  I  still  wanted  to  paint  in  my.  own  way  but  the  exhibitions 
refused  my  work.  The  public  and  the  critics  continued  to  de¬ 
nounce  me  as  a  butcher,  a  bungler,  an  anarchist.  I  was  defence¬ 
less  against  this  harsh  criticism.  So  after  twenty  years  in  Paris, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three,  I  returned  to  Aix,  an  unknown  failure. 

For  the  rest  of  my  life  I  lived  as  a  recluse  and  avoided  as 
far  as  possible  all  contacts  with  the  world.  I  renounced  all 
public  approval  and  gave  myself  to  my  art.  Neither  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  world  nor  the  insults  of  the  public  nor  my  utter 
isolation  at  Aix  could  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  I  studied 
nature  and  recorded  my  observations  on  canvas  with  careful, 
deliberate  strokes.  I  felt  my  way  cautiously,  timidly.  I  was  no 
longer  self-confident.  Ten  strokes,  carefully  thought  out,  might 
be  a  day’s  work.  Nature  transformed  itself  in  my  mind  into 
cubes,  cylinders,  and  pyramids.  An  arm  to  me  was  a  cylindrical 
solid.  A  head  was  an  ovoid.  I  painted  dishes  of  fruit,  apples  on 
the  kitchen  table,  and  baskets  of  vegetables.  I  painted  portraits 
of  Dr.  Gachet,  who  was  my  first  patron;  of  my  friend  Vollard, 
who  gave  me  one  hundred  and  fifteen  sittings  for  his  never 
finished  portrait,  and  one  of  my  wife,  who  inspired  me  to  my 
greatest  efforts.  I  had  an  energetic  disposition.  I  worked  from 
dawn  until  sunset.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  bed  before  the 
supper  table  was  cleared.  I  never  dined  out.  I  never  had  callers. 
My  neighbors  at  Aix  could  not  understand  my  painting.  They 
saw  me  as  a  stoop-shouldered  man,  bearded  and  gray-haired, 
with  a  high  round  forehead  and  bald,  who  wore  a  black  jersey 
coat  and  a  round  hat,  who  often  forgot  to  put  on  his  cravat, 
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and  who  sometimes  tied  his  collar  with  a  string.  They  called 
me  mad.  True,  I  had  a  difficult  temperament.  The  bark  of  a 
dog  or  the  noise  in  an  adjoining  house,  breaking  into  my  deep 
concentration,  would  produce  in  me  a  nervous  explosion  or  a 
fit  of  anger.  I  read  nothing  through  all  these  years,  but  the 
Catholic  papers  at  Aix.  I  trusted  to  my  Church  for  direction 
in  the  affairs  of  my  life.  In  the  affairs  of  art,  I  accepted  no 
authority  (Fig.  132). 

I  was  ever  seeking  in  Nature  something  beyond  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  object.  Everything  we  see  disintegrates,  is 
finally  dispersed  and  disappears.  Yet  Nature  is  always  the  same 
though  nothing  of  what  we  see  endures.  Art  should  enable  us 
to  see  Nature  as  eternal,  to  grasp  a  fragment  of  her  mighty 
plan,  even  in  a  bit  of  landscape,  a  few  pieces  of  fruit,  or  a 
human  form.  Through  my  long  periods  of  contemplation  and 
years  of  uninterrupted  close  contact  with  Nature,  vast  truths 
flashed  upon  my  mental  horizon,  to  which  I  gave  expression  in 
my  paintings.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  had  discovered  a  new 
realm  in  the  world  of  painting  and  that  others  would  carry  on 
to  a  fuller  completion  what  I  had  only  started.  I  felt  that  some 
day  my  art  would  be  recognized  as  supremely  great. 

[Note:  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cezanne  was  almost  un¬ 
known.  In  less  than  twenty-five  years  after  his  death,  he  was 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  art.] 

VINCENT  VAN  GOGH 
1853-1890 

I  was  born  under  northern  skies,  at  Groot  Zundert,  Holland. 
My  father  was  a  minister  and  a  man  of  gentle  nature.  I  was  a. 
shy  and  moody  boy,  fond  of  solitude,  and  I  used  to  roam 
about  the  country  by  myself.  When  I  was  sixteen,  I  entered 
the  firm  of  Goupil,  at  The  Hague,  dealers  in  paintings,  prints, 
and  lithographs,  and  I  was  later  promoted  to  their  London 
branch.  This  meant  separation  from  my  younger  brother, 
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Theodore,  who  had  always  been  my  confidant  and  friend,  but 
I  kept  in  close  touch  with  him  by  daily  correspondence. 

An  unhappy  love-affair  in  London  intensified  my  periods  of 
gloom,  and  because  of  my  rude  treatment  of  customers,  I  was 

transferred  to  the  Paris  branch 
of  the  firm.  I  cared  nothing  for 
the  gay  life  of  Paris  and  shut 
myself  up  in  my  room  in  Mont¬ 
martre  every  evening  to  read 
the  Bible.  During  the  busy 
Christmas  season,  when  my 
help  was  most  needed,  I  took 
a  holiday  without  permission, 
to  visit  my  family.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  I  received  my  dismissal 
from  Goupil’s. 

Now  I  began  to  feel  an  urge 
to  sacrifice  myself,  to  help  my 
fellow  men,  and  definitely  de¬ 
cided  to  study  to  become  a  preacher.  After  attending  a  school 
for  missionaries  at  Brussels,  I  was  sent  as  a  social  worker  to  the 
region  called  Le  Borinage,  between  Mons  and  the  French  fron¬ 
tier.  The  poor  people  in  this  mining  region  were  deeply  re¬ 
ligious,  but  their  misery  and  poverty  appalled  me.  During  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  I  helped  to  care  for  the  sick  poor.  Once  I 
helped  rescue  men  from  a  burning  mine  and  cared  for  the 
injured.  I  began  to  use  my  pencil  and  paint.  I  sketched  the 
miners  as  they  emerged  from  the  dark  pits.  I  made  pictures  of 
women  picking  up  coal.  The  miserable,  rather  than  the  pretty, 
attracted  me.  I  gave  myself  up  more  and  more  to  my  pictures, 
and  my  work  as  a  painter  soon  absorbed  me  as  my  work  as  a 
missionary  had.  These  two  years  with  the  Belgian  miners  were 
the  turning-point  in  my  life. 

I  decided,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  to  take  up  painting  as  a 
life  work.  When  I  went  back  to  Paris,  Theodore  earned  a  living 
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for  us  both  by  taking  my  place  at  Goupil’s,  and  through  him 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Impressionists.  I 
was  able  to  see  pictures  by  Manet,  Sisley,  and  Pissarro,  that 
were  handled  by  his  firm.  I  went  to  the  Louvre  and  repainted 
the  subjects  found  in  the  work  of  Courbet,  Millet  and  Dela¬ 
croix  as  I  thought  these  men  would  have  painted  them  if  they 
had  lived  in  my  day.  I  used  only  pure  colors  on  my  palette 
and  mixed  them  with  black  and  white.  Paris  was  too  chilly 
and  gray  and  I  longed  for  the  sun,  so  Theodore  sent  me  to 
Arles  in  the  south  of  France. 

In  my  yellow  room  at  Arles,  I  painted  furiously.  I  was 
supremely  happy  under  the  sun  of  Provence,  which  trans¬ 
figured  everything.  For  two  years  I  worked  undisturbed.  The 
people  about  did  not  take  me  seriously.  I  was  an  uncouth¬ 
looking,  red-haired,  blue-eyed  fellow,  who  painted  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  paint  often  dripped  from  the  canvas.  One 
friend  I  made,  however,  Roulin,  the  postman.  I  painted  his 
portrait  (Fig.  134).  Gauguin  visited  me  here  for  a  few  months. 
We  did  not  agree  about  painting,  but  I  learned  much  about  de¬ 
sign  from  him.  I  began  to  paint  with  a  blaze  of  color.  Flowers, 
men,  inanimate  things,  seemed  to  reveal  to  me  their  secret 
thoughts  and  feelings.  I  painted  my  house  at  Arles,  my  yellow 
room,  sunflowers,  the  people  about.  I  was  able  to  make  certain 
colors  exciting  or  soothing  by  the  related  color  that  I  placed  next 
to  them.  This  frenzy  for  color,  this  fever  of  production,  brought 
on  a  mental  attack  and  I  went  to  Saint  Remy  for  a  rest  cure. 
There  in  the  asylum,  surrounded  by  the  patients,  with  nobody 
to  talk  to,  with  nobody  to  understand  me,  I  painted  from  my 
window  the  desolate  landscape  seen  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  I 
was  permitted  to  wander  far  to  paint  the  wild  fields  bordered 
by  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  olive  orchards  with  their  dis¬ 
mally  twisted  branches,  the  gloomy  cypresses,  and  the  crows 
over  the  cornfield.  My  color  was  no  longer  buoyant,  sunny,  tri¬ 
umphant.  My  palette  was  now  more  somber.  My  harmonies 
had  passed  into  a  minor  key. 
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[Note:  Van  Gogh’s  tragic  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
broke  the  frail  health  of  his  brother  Theodore,  who  followed 
him  to  the  grave  six  months  later.  They  rest  side  by  side  in 
the  little  cemetery  at  Auvers-sur-Oise.] 

PAUL  GAUGUIN 
1848-1903 

My  maternal  grandmother  was  a  Peruvian  and  I  have  often 
been  said  to  resemble  her.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1848, 

my  father  died  and  my  mother 
took  me  back  with  her  to  the 
scenes  of  her  girlhood  in  tropi¬ 
cal  Peru.  I  stayed  there  until  I 
was  seven,  then  my  mother 
brought  me  back  to  Paris  and 
placed  me  in  school.  At  seven¬ 
teen  I  received  an  appointment 
in  the  French  navy  and  again 
went  into  the  tropics.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  five  years  later,  I 
went  to  work  in  a  broker’s  of¬ 
fice.  In  a  short  time  I  became 

racking  work,  I  joined  an  art 
league  of  business  men,  who 
met  every  Sunday,  and  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  learning  how  to  paint.  This  brought  de¬ 
lightful  hours  of  recreation  and  the  companionship  of  artists. 
Camille  Pissarro,  who  belonged  to  the  Modern  group  of 
painters,  was  my  instructor.  He  advised  me  to  study  painting 
seriously  and  introduced  me  to  the  great  artist  Manet,  who  after 
seeing  my  work  also  encouraged  me  to  continue.  This  Modern 
group  were  experimenting  along  new  lines  and  their  paintings 
had  no  market  at  this  time.  Art  patrons  and  dealers  were  not 
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interested  in  the  “crazy  Impressionists.”  When  their  pictures 
were  auctioned,  sometimes  there  was  no  buyer.  Two  hundred 
francs  was  an  unusually  high  bid.  I  had  plenty  of  money  and 
bought  many  paintings  by  my  friends  Manet,  Renoir,  and  Sisley. 
They  invited  me,  the  amateur,  to  exhibit  with  them  and  to  my 
surprise  critics  praised  one  of  my  paintings.  I  was  still  a  stock¬ 
broker  and  painting  on  Sundays  only.  Now  my  thoughts  began 
to  dwell  more  and  more  on  my  real  interests.  Making  money 
ceased  to  appeal  to  me;  I  felt  that  painting  was  the  only  thing  in 
life  that  mattered. 

When  I  was  thirty-five,  I  gave  up  my  seat  on  the  stock 
exchange  and  for  the  rest  of  my  life  I  was  a  painter.  My  wife 
thought  I  was  very  impractical  to  give  up  a  certainty  for  a 
mere  whim.  We  moved  to  Rouen,  where  rents  were  cheaper, 
and  for  a  while  were  able  to  keep  up  a  prosperous  appearance. 
But  our  funds  dwindled.  After  two  years  my  wife  went  back 
to  her  family  in  Denmark  and  I  continued  to  paint,  following 
Pissarro’s  style  as  closely  as  I  could. 

I  was  restless  and  persuaded  a  fellow  artist  to  ship  with  me 
to  Martinique  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  painted  in  a  style 
all  my  own.  Pissarro  had  taught  me  to  use  dots  or  minute  shreds 
of  color,  but  now  I  painted  with  wide  brush-strokes.  When  I 
returned  to  Paris,  my  friends  did  not  think  much  of  these 
paintings.  There  was  no  market  for  them.  Soon  all  my  money 
was  gone.  I  met  Van  Gogh  and  went  to  Arles  with  him.  His 
power  to  use  color  amazed  me.  He  made  me  see  new  beauties 
in  color.  One  of  his  mental  attacks  came  on  and  he  became 
difficult  to  work  with,  so  I  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  him.  I 
lingered  a  while  in  Paris,  but  sold  nothing.  A  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  natural  beauty  of  Tahiti,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific, 
fell  into  my  hands.  I  was  stirred.  This  was  the  land  for  me. 
An  auction  of  thirty  of  my  canvases  brought  me  about  ten 
thousand  francs  and  I  started  for  Tahiti.  Papete,  which  was 
to  have  been  my  headquarters,  was  a  center  for  Europeans.  The 
life  there  did  not  suit  me  and  I  went  into  the  interior.  I  made 
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friends  among  these  Polynesians  who  had  never  heard  of 
Paris,  lived  as  one  of  them,  and  painted  them  on  large  can¬ 
vases.  I  showed  man,  the  child  of  nature,  going  about  his  daily 
occupations.  Courtship,  marriage,  their  religious  practices  and 
festivals,  were  my  subjects  (Fig.  133). 

Twice  I  returned  to  Paris  with  my  canvases  and  arranged 
an  exhibition,  but  I  met  with  no  success.  Embittered,  I  returned 
to  Tahiti  and  for  the  rest  of  my  life  lived  with  these  simple 
inhabitants  of  my  beloved  island.  They  were  truly  my  friends. 

[Note:  Gauguin  died  at  Tahiti.  His  grave  is  on  this  island.] 


JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER 
1843-1903 


Cities  as  far  apart  as  St.  Petersburg  (as  it  was  then)  in  Russia, 
and  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  have  been  given  as  the  place  of 

my  birth.  It  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  was  the 
scene  of  that  event. 

My  father  was  a  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy.  After  a  boyhood  spent  in 
Russia  with  my  parents  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Fillmore  as 
a  cadet-at-large,  and  entered 
West  Point.  I  made  caricatures 
of  the  cadets  all  over  the  margins 
of  my  textbooks.  When  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  chemistry  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  silicon  was  a 
gas  but  declared  it  was  a  metal, 
it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  I 
had  better  leave  the  academy, 
and  I  did.  Then  I  tried  working  in  the  Coast  Survey  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  I  made  drawings  of  topographical  surveys 
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and  etched  them  upon  copper,  but  also  I  etched  knights,  monks, 
and  beggars  on  the  margin  of  these  documents.  In  three  months 
I  received  my  dismissal. 

At  twenty-one  I  went  to  Paris,  where  I  worked  for  two  years. 
Manet,  Courbet,  and  Degas  were  my  friends. 

When  my  painting  “  At  the  Piano  ”  was  refused  by  the 
Paris  Salon  in  1859,  I  left  Paris  in  disgust  and  went  to  live  in 
London.  There  George  Eliot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  were  my  neighbors.  Though  Carlyle  was 
nearly  forty  years  my  senior,  we  became  intimate  friends  and 
in  time  I  induced  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  I  did  other  por¬ 
traits  also,  including  those  of  my  mother  and  Miss  Alexander. 
Though  the  portrait  of  Carlyle  was  eventually  bought  by  the 
city  of  Glasgow  and  that  of  my  mother  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  my  paintings  were  refused  by  the  exhibition  and  scoffed 
at  by  critics.  The  first  recognition  of  my  art  came  through  my 
etchings.  When  some  of  them  were  accepted  and  exhibited  by 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  public  began  to  be  interested  also  in 
my  paintings  (Figs.  145,  153,  179). 

I  never  accepted  the  prevailing  standards  in  art.  In  my  paint¬ 
ing  I  followed  the  Dutch  artist  Frans  Hals  and  Velasquez,  the 
great  Spaniard.  All  my  life  I  studied  with  keen  interest  and 
delight  the  wood-block  color  prints  of  the  Japanese  and  their 
use  of  tones  and  colors.  Because  I  felt  a  close  relation  between 
music  and  painting,  I  called  many  of  my  compositions  noc¬ 
turnes  and  symphonies.  My  etchings  and  paintings  were  often 
signed  with  a  butterfly  instead  of  my  name.  I  got  into  violent 
controversies  over  my  ideas  on  painting.  My  quarrel  with  the 
art  critic  John  Ruskin  set  all  England  to  talking  of  me.  I 
rather  liked  to  have  people  think  me  eccentric.  I  believed  that 
taste  should  be  carried  into  every  part  of  one’s  life.  Ordering  a 
dinner,  laying  a  table  for  a  meal,  furnishing  a  room,  even 
selecting  my  clothes,  could  give  me  exquisite  pleasure.  I  col¬ 
lected  blue-and-white  chinaware  and  rare  old  Japanese  prints.  In 
furnishing  my  house  with  beautiful  things  I  fell  into  debt  and 
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became  bankrupt.  I  went  to  Italy  and  in  Venice  I  worked  hard 
at  etching  and  managed  to  live  on  very  little.  After  my  for¬ 
tunes  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  I  divided  my  time  between 
Paris  and  London.  To  get  back  at  my  critics  I  wrote  The  Gentle 
Art  of  Maying  Enemies.  This  was  a  collection  of  clippings  of 
adverse  criticisms  of  my  paintings,  to  each  of  which  I  added  a 
brief,  biting  retort.  Ten  O’ Clocl^,  a  small  pamphlet,  tells  some 
of  my  theories  about  painting.  I  believe  that  beauty  in  a  work 
of  art  is  entirely  independent  of  the  subject.  Art  need  neither 
instruct  nor  elevate.  It  has  no  moral  mission.  The  only  mission 
of  art  is  beauty. 

[Note:  Whistler’s  “  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Mother  ”  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  painting  by  an  American  artist  to 
hang  in  the  Louvre.  A  tablet  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  stele  by 
Saint-Gaudens,  the  American  sculptor,  was  recently  set  up  to 
the  memory  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  at  the  West  Point 
Academy.  The  Freer  Collection  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  contains 
hundreds  of  Whistler’s  etchings  and  lithographs,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  paintings.  This  collection  belongs  to  the  nation.] 

HENRI  ROUSSEAU 
1844-1910 

My  family  were  hard-working  laborers  in  the  small  French 
town  of  Laval,  who  had  to  struggle  for  mere  existence.  As  a 
young  man  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  and,  when  I  moved 
to  Paris,  I  became  a  collector  for  the  city.  For  years  and  years 
I  worked  hard  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  my  work  was  bearable 
only  because  every  fine  Sunday  I  went  out  into  the  suburbs  to 
sketch.  On  holidays  I  painted  the  peasants  at  their  festivals,  or, 
if  the  weather  was  bad,  I  stayed  at  home  and  painted  portraits 
of  myself  or  my  family  or  the  small  merchants  of  Plaisance,  the 
poor  section  of  Paris  where  I  lived.  When  I  painted  a  portrait, 
I  took  exact  measurements  of  the  face  of  the  sitter.  I  tried  to 
recall  every  detail  as  faithfully  as  a  camera  would.  I  never  took 
any  lessons  but  painted  as  things  were  imagined  in  my  mind. 
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My  fellow  workers  in  the  customhouse  laughed  at  these  efforts, 
but  I  kept  on,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  gave  me 

such  delight  as  painting. 

The  irksome  job  of  collecting 
taxes  became  more  than  I  could 
bear,  and  when  I  was  forty  years 
old  I  resigned  my  position,  so 
that  I  could  paint  on  week  days 
as  well  as  Sundays.  To  reduce 
expenses  I  moved  to  a  poorer 
quarter  of  Paris.  As  no  one 
bought  my  pictures  and  I  had 
to  make  a  living,  I  rented  a  vio¬ 
lin  and  gave  lessons.  My  fees 
were  small,  for  my  pupils  came 
from  families  of  workers  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
had  two  pupils  who  took  draw¬ 
ing  lessons  —  one  was  seventy-two  years  old  and  the  other 
eighty-two. 

In  some  way  or  other  people  from  the  Bohemian  quarter  of 
Paris  began  coming  to  my  studio  to  look  at  my  pictures.  They 
pretended  to  praise  them  but  I  often  felt  that  they  were  laugh¬ 
ing  at  me.  All  my  life  I  enjoyed  having  people  around  me  and 
loved  to  give  soirees,  or  evening  parties.  Once  in  a  while  a 
guest  would  buy  one  of  my  pictures  to  take  away  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  “  poor  old  innocent  ”  as  they  called  me. 

When  I  was  forty-two  years  old,  I  sent  a  painting  to  the  In¬ 
dependents’  Exhibition.  For  a  fee,  any  artist  might  send  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  this  show  and  be  sure  of  its  being  hung,  for  there  was  no 
jury.  Great  was  my  disappointment  when  I  found  that  my 
painting  had  been  put  in  a  dark  corner  and  could  scarcely  be 
seen.  But  even  there,  many  people  sought  it  out,  just  to  poke 
fun  at  me.  I  saw  and  heard  them  myself.  In  spite  of  ridicule,  I 
brought  my  pictures  to  the  Independents’  Exhibition  year  after 
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FIG.  I97.  SELF  PORTRAIT, 
WITH  LANDSCAPE,  ROUSSEAU 


year  for  thirty-four  years.  I  wheeled  my  paintings  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  a  handcart  and  delivered  them  in  person. 
These  shows  became  the  great  events  in  my  life. 

As  I  grew  older,  I  spent  many  hours  trying  hard  to  copy  some 
of  the  paintings  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Luxembourg.  The 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  botanical  garden  of  Paris,  fascinated  me. 
There  I  saw  many  fantastic  flowers  of  the  tropics.  I  was  haunted 
by  dreams  of  luxuriant  tropical  landscapes,  where  ferocious  ani¬ 
mals  lurked,  and  these  dreams  I  painted  in  my  jungle  scenes. 
A  small  circle  of  writers  and  artists  who  lived  in  Plaisance, 
among  them  Apollinaire,  Redon,  and  Marie  Laurencin,  ad¬ 
mired  these  “  Jungles  ”  very  much.  They  said,  “  You  are  wise  in 
the  affairs  of  art.”  Their  praise  made  me  happy  (Fig.  135). 

And  then  great  honor  came  to  me.  One  of  my  jungle  scenes 
was  shown  in  a  Salon  d’Autonne.  For  this  exhibition  paintings 
are  selected  by  a  jury,  and  much  to  my  surprise  I  found  my 
painting  hung  in  the  same  room  with  the  work  of  the  great 
sculptor  Maillol.  Picasso,  too,  must  have  thought  me  a  good 
painter  for  he  gave  a  banquet  in  my  honor.  Then  foreigners 
began  to  buy  my  pictures  —  but  I  was  never  rich. 

[Note:  Flenri  Rousseau  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  was  picked  up 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  suffering  from  pneumonia  brought  on  by 
want  of  care.  He  humbly  asked  for  admission  to  the  Necker 
Hospital,  passed  away  there,  and  was  immediately  buried  in  a 
common  grave.  Some  friends,  too  poor  to  do  more,  removed 
his  body  to  a  tomb  rented  for  thirty  years.  One  of  his  jungle 
scenes  recently  sold  for  $24,000.] 

EXERCISES 

1.  What  three  famous  Italian  artists  were  working  at  the  same  time? 
Name  a  work  of  each. 

2.  Name  two  famous  artists  who  died  before  they  were  forty. 

3.  What  painter  was  a  missionary?  A  successful  stockbroker?  A  cadet 
at  West  Point?  A  clerk  in  a  grocery  store? 

4.  Write  a  short  biographical  account  of  some  other  artist,  such  as 
Corot,  Manet,  Gainsborough,  Stuart,  Ryder.  Relate  only  the  significant 
or  interesting  events  of  his  life.  Look  through  the  bibliography  on  page 
290  for  books  that  might  relate  to  your  subject. 
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FIG.  198.  WOVEN  BLANKET,  CHILKAT  INDIAN 

carpets  and  rugs  are  Oriental  in  pattern ;  and  our  public  build¬ 
ings  reflect  much  of  the  beauty  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  have 
very  little  that  is  really  native  American  art  except  that  of  the 
Indians.  All  over  the  American  continent  Indian  tribes  made 
pottery,  textiles,  and  household  utensils  original  in  pattern, 
solid  in  construction  and  of  a  high  standard  of  workmanship. 
The  blanket  in  Fig.  198  was  made  by  the  Chilkat  Indians  of 
the  northwest  coast.  It  was  woven  from  goats’  wool  on  a  hand- 
loom  and  shows  as  motifs  religious  symbols  in  a  brilliant  ar¬ 
rangement  of  dark-and-light  values. 
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XIV.  NATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTS 


America  is  sometimes  called  the  melting-pot  because  as  a 
nation  it  is  a  blend  of  nearly  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Naturally,  then,  you  will  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  arts  of 
other  peoples  in  our  American  art.  Our  colonial  furniture  is, 
for  the  most  part,  English  or  Dutch  in  origin;  our  domestic 


Aside  from  the  work  of  the  Indians  there  are  interesting 
forms  of  art  that  are  native  to  America.  They  may  have  been 
influenced  by  foreign  products  but  the  finished  works  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  American.  We  cherish  these  arts,  humble  as  some  of 
them  are,  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  or  for  their  place  in  the 
development  of  a  native  American  art.  Inventories  made  by 
methodical  colonial  householders  show  that  metal  work  — 
silver,  pewter,  brass,  and  ironwork  —  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  furnishings  in  early  American  homes.  Until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  pewter  articles  were  in  general  use  for 
cooking  and  table  utensils.  This  metal,  an  alloy  made  of  tin 
and  lead,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  silver.  It  costs  little,  wears 
well,  and  is  easily  kept  in  condition.  The  colonists  at  first  im¬ 
ported  platters,  spoons,  cups,  bottles,  and  candlesticks  of  this 
useful  metal,  and  then  later  learned  how  to  make  them  for 
themselves.  Early  American  pewter  is  rare,  as  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution  much  of  it  was  melted  into  bullets.  The  substantial  pew¬ 
ter  pitcher  shown  in  Fig.  199  is  a  fine  example  of  form  fitted  to 
function.  The  handle  is  easy  to 
grasp,  the  spout  pours  well,  the 
base  is  molded  to  stand  firmly, 
and  the  contour  of  the  pitcher  is 
pleasing  because  of  its  strong, 
well-related  curves.  The  metal 
does  not  reflect  high  lights 
sharply  as  does  silver,  but  throws 
off  the  mellow,  diffused  light 
that  is  one  of  pewter’s  charms. 

Silverware  replaced  pewter  in 
the  homes  of  the  colonists  as  FIG>  iggm  pewter  pitcher 
soon  as  they  began  to  be  pros¬ 
perous.  As  wealth  increased  a  quantity  of  silver  coin  came  to 
America  in  exchange  for  farm  and  manufactured  products. 
There  were  no  banks  to  take  care  of  this  silver,  so  much  of  it 
was  turned  into  drinking-vessels,  tankards,  mugs,  cups  and 
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other  useful  utensils.  At  first  the  forms  for  these  were  copied 

shown  in  European  silverware. 
Gradually  they  were  simplified 
to  suit  better  America’s  less  for¬ 
mal  manners  and  customs.  Fash¬ 
ions  in  silver  changed  frequently 
and  the  family  silver  at  intervals 
was  sent  to  the  silversmith  to  be 
remolded.  For  this  reason  genu¬ 
ine  early  pieces  are  rarely  found 
today  except  in  museums.  They 
are  priceless  because  of  the 
beauty  of  the  lines  and  the  hand¬ 
work,  which  gave  a  surface  qual¬ 
ity  lacking  in  modern  machine- 
made  silverware. 

The  famous  patriot,  Paul  Revere,  left  the  bench  where  he  was 
working  as  a  silversmith  to  jump  on  his  horse  for  his  famous 
ride.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  silversmiths.  Their  punch  bowls 
and  tea  and  coffee  sets  are  noted  for  fine  proportions,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  restraint  in  decoration  and  for  the  excellence  of  the 
plate.  Some  of  the  Revere  silver  is  still  in  existence. 

The  covered  punch  bowl  in  Fig.  200  is  a  fine  example.  There 
is  a  classic  quality  in  its  subtle  curves  and  in  the  molded  base. 
The  cover  has  its  own  base  and  may  be  used  as  a  flat  bowl  or 
dish. 

Stiegel  glass  takes  its  name  from  its  maker,  Baron  Stiegel, 
who  after  many  experiments  at  his  factory  in  Pennsylvania  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  window  glass,  bottles,  bowls,  salt-cellars, 
cream  pots,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  home  in  fine,  original 
shapes  and  rare,  even  colors.  A  rough,  bubbly,  sea-water  green 
was  the  most  popular.  A  rich  sapphire-blue,  amethyst,  and, 
rarest  of  all,  amber  glass  was  made  into  flasks,  wine  glasses, 
pitchers,  and  finger  bowls.  Some  pieces  were  charmingly  deco- 
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from  the  elaborate  patterns 


FIG.  200.  BOWL,  PAUL  REVERE 


FIG.  201.  GLASS,  BARON  STIEGEL 

rated  with  naive  scenes  and  flowers,  painted  in  bright  colors  on 
clear  glass.  The  goblet  in  Fig.  201  shows  the  strength  and 
character  of  the  forms  he  achieved.  One  flask  shows  a  pattern 
modeled  on  the  surface  of  the  material,  the  result  of  the  way  the 
molten  sand  was  handled.  Here  the  design  is  conditioned  by  the 
process,  not  applied  later.  The  flask  of  clear  glass  shows  bril¬ 
liancy  in  pattern  and  a  certain  ease  in  applying  the  color.  It  is 
quite  like  the  peasant  glass  that  we  find  in  Europe  today. 
Baron  Stiegel  imported  workmen  from  Europe  to  do  the  paint¬ 
ing  on  such  pieces.  The  best  pieces  of  Stiegel  glass  were  made 
between  1764  and  1774,  and  were  not  expensive  items  in  home¬ 
furnishing.  Genuine  Stiegel  glass  is  now  much  sought  by  col¬ 
lectors  and  high  prices  are  paid  for  it. 

The  colonial  housewife  spent  much  thought  in  planning  her 
patchwork  quilt  or  her  hand-woven  coverlet,  made  on  her 
own  loom,  with  gay-colored  woolen  and  linen  threads  in  origi¬ 
nal  patterns.  The  washing,  carding,  spinning,  and  dyeing  of 
the  wool  was  done  by  the  women  themselves,  and  they  proudly 
displayed  the  finished  quilt  or  coverlet  on  the  four-poster  bed 
that  stood  in  the  parlor.  A  pattern  was  drawn  on  the  quilts  and 
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FIG.  202.  WOVEN  COVERLET 


as  the  coverlet  patterns  were  passed  around  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor  they  were  modified  with  use,  so  that  a  given  pattern 

became  characteristic  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  country  and 
showed  many  variations.  Poetic 
names  were  given  to  them. 
Washington’s  Plumes,  Mexican 
Rose,  and  Rose  of  Dixie  reflect 
domestic  interest  in  important 
events.  Beggars’s  Blocks  and  Pin- 
wheel  Square  were  geometric 
patterns.  Cats  and  Mice,  Leap 
Frog,  the  Snail’s  Trail,  and  Toad 
in  the  Puddle  were  popular.  The 
woven  coverlet  shown  in  Fig.  202 
gives  a  feeling  of  rest  and  repose. 
The  pattern  is  woven  so  that  it  is  right  side  up  from  any  side. 
The  repeat  fills  a  space  that  is  just  short  of  being  a  square.  It  is 

made  up  of  a  number  of  closely 
related  rectangular  shapes.  The 
highest  color-value  has  been 
placed  against  the  lowest  darks 
to  give  brilliancy.  The  border  is 
given  strength  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  light  values  in  it. 

In  some  of  the  girls’  schools 
or  young  ladies’  seminaries  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
given  to  needle  work.  Samplers, 
patch  wor\,  quilting,  embroidery 
for  the  enrichment  of  personal 
attire  and  domestic  articles,  and 
pictorial  embroidery  are  listed  as  the  branches  of  this  craft. 
The  samplers  were  generally  worked  out  in  various  kinds 


FIG.  203.  SAMPLER, 
EMBROIDERED 
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or  samples  of  stitches.  The  alphabet  was  embroidered  in 
cross-stitch  and  then  a  verse  of  poetry  or  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible  was  added.  Samplers  were  framed  and  used  as  wall  deco¬ 
rations.  The  one  in  Fig.  203  was  made  by  Patty  Goodeshaft  in 
1780.  The  border  frames  the  whole  design.  Birds,  flowers,  and 
trees  are  introduced  as  small  dark  spots  into  the  large  areas  of 
white,  without  destroying  the  value  of  the  large  mass,  and  little 
light  figures  relieve  the  large  dark  areas.  There  is  a  fine  feeling 
for  balance  of  dark-and-light.  Patty  showed  ability  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  stitches  and  to  use  color  in  an  effective  and 
charming  way.  Above  all,  she  delights  us  by  her  fertile  imagi¬ 
nation,  which  found  space  in  her  sampler  for  cats  and  dogs, 
trees  and  flowers,  doves  and  ducks,  lords  and  ladies,  arranged  in 
a  way  that  pleased  her  own  fancy.  The  verse  is  not  hard  to  read. 

If  I  Am  Right  Oh  Teach  My  Heart 

Still  in  The  Right  to  Stay 
If  I  am  Wrong  Thy  Grace  Impart 

To  Find  the  Better  Way. 

Fine  colonial  furniture  was  at 
first  made  after  designs  found  in 
books  published  abroad,  which 
showed  the  work  of  the  Adam 
brothers,  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
white,  and  Sheraton,  all  English 
designers  and  makers  of  furni¬ 
ture.  American  cabinetmakers 
showed  their  originality  at  first 
only  in  substituting  for  classic 
motifs  patriotic  emblems  like  the 
American  spread-eagle,  and  the 
stars  representing  the  number  of 
States  in  the  Union.  Duncan  Phyfe,  the  famous  cabinetmaker 
of  New  York,  followed  for  some  years  the  style  of  Sheraton,  but 
later  made  chairs  and  sofas  that  were  distinctly  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  He  was  fond  of  using  the  classical  lyre-design  in  chair 
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backs  and  pedestals,  and  he  showed  rare  invention  in  the  way 
he  adapted  motifs  like  the  acanthus  leaf  and  the  eagle  to  fit  his 
well-proportioned  mahogany  chairs,  sofas,  and  tables.  His  char¬ 
acteristic  sweeping  curve  is  shown  in  the  chair  in  Fig.  204. 
There  is  not  a  straight  line  in  any  part  of  it.  The  wood  is  bent 
to  form  the  seat,  and  is  carved  by  hand  with  a  simple  line- 
decoration.  This  chair  was  made  before  the  invention  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Many  modern  furniture-makers  have  tried  to  copy  its 
fine  design  and  honest  construction. 

The  custom-made  furniture  of  the  cabinetmaker  and  occa¬ 
sional  imported  pieces  from  France  and  England  satisfied  the 
need  of  American  home  life  until  machinery  was  introduced. 
Furniture  then  became  less  expensive,  but  it  lost  the  beautiful 
simplicity  and  the  fitness  for  its  purpose  that  made  the  colonial 
furniture  so  fine. 

Hooked  rugs  were  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Material  of  coarse  weave  like  burlap,  heavy  homespun,  or  stout 

hemp  was  tacked  to  a  frame  and 
the  pattern  drawn  on  it  in  char¬ 
coal.  Then  colored  worsteds  or 
dyed  strips  of  worn-out  woolen 
clothing  were  drawn  with  a 
hook  through  the  holes  of  the 
homespun  or  hemp  from  the 
back  to  the  front.  Floral  and 
geometric  patterns,  houses,  bits 
of  familiar  landscape,  domestic 
fowls,  pet  dogs  and  cats,  were 
worked  in  large  brilliant  designs, 
often  against  a  background  of 
solid  color.  In  the  whaling  towns 

old  clipper-ships  were  popular  motifs.  The  early  American 
hooked  rug  in  Fig.  205  shows  a  vase  of  flowers  used  as  a  domi- 
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along  the  coast  marine  views  and 


Hooked  rugs  were  made 
Material  of  coarse  weave  like 


FIG.  205.  HOOKED  RUG, 
WOOL  ON  BURLAP 


nant  spot  of  light  against  the  dark  background.  The  light  value 
is  repeated  in  the  corners.  The  border  is  varicolored  and  shows 
a  certain  irregularity,  characteristic  of  hand-made  things,  in  the 
widths  of  the  bands. 


Steel  and  copper  engravings  were  used  as  wall  decorations 
in  American  homes  for  generations.  They  were  often  copies 


FIG.  206.  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  FAMILY,  WEAVER 


of  paintings  made  in  quantity  from  one  engraved  plate.  Prints 
of  fine  buildings  and  American  views  were  much  in  demand 
in  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Battles  by  sea  and 
land,  horse  racing  and  hunting,  and  portraits  of  men  prominent 
in  public  life  were  popular  subjects. 

The  portrait  group  in  Fig.  206  shows  “George  Washington, 
his  Lady  and  her  two  children  by  the  name  of  Custis,”  engraved 
by  Weaver,  after  his  own  painting.  The  Negro  servant,  Billy 
Lee,  stands  in  shadow  behind  the  chair  at  the  right.  The  dignity 
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of  this  family  group  recalls  the  formality  of  home  life  of  that 
period.  The  column  to  the  left,  and  the  heavy  overhanging 
drapery  used  as  a  foil  for  the  head  of  Washington,  reflect  the 
interest  in  the  classical,  which  had  just  reached  America 
through  English  portrait  painters  and  architects.  Copies  of  this 
steel  engraving  hung  in  thousands  of  American  homes. 

During  the  colonial  period  and  the  early  years  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  craftsmen  set  their  minds  and  hearts  upon  making  the 
product  of  their  hands  as  perfect  as  they  could.  They  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  to  work  skillfully  gave  true  satisfaction.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  hand-made  production  in  home  and  workshop  was 
entirely  revolutionized  with  the  coming  of  machinery.  By  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  machine-made  things  were 
produced  for  less  cost  than  articles  made  by  hand  and  the  craft 
workers  lost  their  patrons,  for  only  people  of  wealth  could 
afford  to  pay  the  high  prices.  Hand-made  products  became  more 
and  more  rare.  But  many  designs  of  the  early  craft  workers  are 
still  used  in  factory-made  household  furnishings  and  clothing, 
because  modern  designers  recognize  that  the  early  craftsmen 
adapted  the  design  to  fit  the  use,  and  had  a  respect  for  their 
materials  and  a  just  pride  in  producing  a  well-made  and  a  well- 
designed  article. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Visit  a  collection  of  American  Colonial  art.  Look  for  (a)  silver¬ 
ware;  (b)  furniture;  (c)  rugs;  (d)  candlesticks  and  chandeliers;  (e) 
printed  fabrics;  (f)  prints  and  etchings;  (g)  Colonial  portraits. 

2.  Describe  a  Colonial  room  that  you  have  seen  in  a  house,  a  museum, 
or  a  department  store. 

3.  Select  a  book  from  the  Reading  References  for  this  chapter,  on 
page  290.  After  reading  it,  write  a  book  report  on  it. 

4.  Design  a  hooked  rug,  using  a  flower,  plant  form,  or  landscape  as 
a  motif.  Finish  it  in  a  color  scheme  suited  to  a  Colonial  room. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  A  NOTEBOOK 


Use  a  portfolio  notebook  large  enough  to  accommodate  paper  nine 
inches  by  twelve  inches  in  size.  To  make  a  portfolio,  take  two  pieces  of 
stiff  cardboard  nine  by  twelve  or  slightly  larger.  Bind  them  together  with 
a  three-inch  strip  of  book  linen,  leaving  a  one-inch  space  between  the 
boards.  Or  pass  narrow  tape  through  slits  near  the  edges  of  the  boards, 
leaving  the  ends  long  enough  to  tie. 

Design  and  letter  a  title  page  for  your  portfolio.  Before  doing  this, 
read  Chapter  VII  on  Lettering,  Printing,  and  Posters.  Design  a  table  of 
contents  for  your  portfolio.  Add  items  to  this  as  you  add  material  to  the 
portfolio.  Decorate  the  cover  of  the  portfolio  with  a  design. 

Mount  only  the  clippings  and  illustrations  that  you  consider  worth 
preserving.  Use  mounting  paper  of  a  uniform  size  and  color.  Gray  paper, 
nine  inches  by  twelve  inches,  is  very  satisfactory.  Read  page  91  before 
deciding  on  your  plan  for  mounting.  Consider  each  page  of  mounted 
or  written  material  as  an  exercise  in  design.  On  each  mount,  state 
briefly  why  you  include  the  item  in  your  collection. 

As  you  add  to  your  collection,  discard  material  that  no  longer  appeals 
to  you.  The  more  often  you  choose,  consider,  and  accept  or  reject,  the 
faster  your  taste  will  develop.  Your  portfolio  should  be  a  measure  of  your 
own  good  taste. 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

Here  are  three  groups  of  questions  on  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  graphic  arts.  They  include  questions  to  test  your  general  knowledge 
of  art  as  well  as  others  based  on  the  contents  of  this  book. 

Group  I 

This  is  an  easy  test.  How  many  questions  can  you  answer?  When 
you  have  written  the  answers  check  them  with  those  on  page  297  and 
mark  your  paper,  allowing  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  Name  a  painting  by  Corot. 

2.  What  is  a  mummy? 

3.  What  style  of  architecture  used  the  buttress? 

4.  Give  an  example  of  early  Colonial  domestic  architecture. 

5.  Name  a  celebrated  statue  by  Rodin. 

6.  What  is  the  “  Mona  Lisa  ”  ? 

7.  Name  three  orders  of  columns  found  in  Greek  architecture. 

8.  What  is  the  Sphinx? 

9.  Name  an  American  artist  who  painted  many  portraits  of  George 
Washington. 

10.  What  is  a  rose  window? 

11.  Name  a  famous  piece  of  Greek  sculpture. 

12.  Who  painted  “  Autumn  Oaks  ”  ? 

13.  Who  built  the  pyramids? 

14.  Of  what  style  of  architecture  is  the  Parthenon? 

15.  What  is  a  kiln  ? 

16.  What  style  of  architecture  first  used  the  pointed  arch? 

17.  What  was  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  called? 

18.  What  is  the  source  of  color? 

19.  What  is  a  keystone? 

20.  What  is  the  Taj  Mahal? 

21.  What  is  a  scarab? 

22.  What  is  a  mosaic? 

23. ~What  style  of  architecture  inspired  the  Lincoln  Memorial? 

24.  Name  the  most  famous  Dutch  painter. 

25.  What  do  we  call  a  wall  painting? 

26.  What  is  a  gargoyle? 

27.  Of  what  type  of  sculpture  are  coins  an  example? 

28.  What  is  the  tallest  building  in  the  world? 

29.  What  architectural  style  influenced  the  Capitol  at  Washington? 

30.  Name  a  famous  art  museum  in  Paris. 
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31.  List  four  well-known  American  museums. 

32.  What  is  a  palette? 

33.  What  is  an  easel? 

34.  Name  four  art  products  of  early  American  craftsmen. 

35.  What  is  “  The  Last  Supper  ”  ? 

36.  Name  a  piece  of  sculpture  that  uses  the  American  Indian  as  a 
theme. 

37.  Name  a  well-known  woman  painter. 

38.  What  is  the  Colosseum? 

39.  Who  painted  “  The  Night  Watch  ”  ? 

40.  Who  was  Velasquez? 

41.  Name  a  well-known  statue  by  Saint-Gaudens. 

42.  Who  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel? 

43.  Name  two  artists  who  painted  portraits  of  kings  or  queens. 

44.  What  Italian  city  was  the  cradle  of  the  Renaissance? 

45.  Name  an  eighteenth  century  American  furniture  maker. 

46.  What  is  a  fresco  painting? 

47.  What  city  has  been  the  center  of  the  art  world  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half? 

48.  What  is  a  marine  painting? 

49.  Who  painted  “  Death  at  the  Race  Track  ”  ? 

50.  Where  did  Byzantine  art  originate? 

Group  II 

This  test  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  Group  I.  Mark  your  answers  to 
it  according  to  the  directions  for  Group  I.  Answers  on  page  299. 

51.  What  is  the  Leaning  Tower? 

52.  Who  is  called  the  Father  of  Painting? 

53.  What  American  water-colorist  is  well  known  for  his  marine  paint¬ 
ings  ? 

54.  What  is  a  frieze? 

55.  What  was  the  Hudson  River  School? 

56.  What  is  the  difference  between  water  color  and  oil  paint? 

57.  Name  two  schools  of  modern  art. 

58.  Name  three  outstanding  American  artists  who  are  still  living. 

59.  Name  three  famous  Gothic  cathedrals. 

60.  Why  were  the  Pyramids  built? 

61.  Name  a  famous  mosque  built  in  the  Byzantine  tradition. 

62.  Name  a  famous  Greek  sculptor. 

63.  What  artist  used  a  butterfly  as  a  signature? 
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64.  What  artist  invented  the  first  flying  ship? 

65.  Name  two  famous  Italian  artists  who  lived  to  extreme  old  age. 

66.  Who  made  a  speciality  of  painting  ballet  dancers? 

67.  What  is  the  Ca’  d’Oro? 

68.  Who  designed  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Rome? 

69.  What  is  a  bas-relief? 

70.  Who  modeled  the  sculptures  for  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon? 

71.  What  is  an  engaged  column? 

72.  Name  the  three  physical  properties  of  color. 

73.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  decorative  and  pictorial  art? 

74.  Who  designed  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington? 

75.  Name  an  early  English  landscape  painter. 

76.  Who  was  Apelles? 

77.  What  painter,  because  of  his  nationality,  was  called  The  Greek, 
though  his  work  belongs  to  the  Spanish  School  ? 

78.  What  was  the  Greek  ideal  in  art? 

79.  What  was  the  Egyption  ideal  in  architecture? 

80.  What  building  in  New  York  City  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
bath  ? 

81.  In  what  century  was  the  Parthenon  built? 

82.  What  part  of  the  building  is  the  fagade? 

83.  What  artist  was  expelled  in  his  youth  from  West  Point  Military 
Academy  ? 

84.  Why  did  the  Egyptians  use  a  flat  roof? 

85.  What  part  of  a  building  is  the  pediment? 

86.  Name  a  famous  triumphal  arch. 

87.  Name  a  modern  building  designed  after  the  Roman  amphitheater. 

88.  What  famous  Spanish  painter  often  painted  the  bullfight? 

89.  Where  outside  of  Italy  are  ruins  of  ancient  Roman  cities  to  be 
found  ? 

90.  Name  two  characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  the  Near  East. 

91.  What  inventions  of  present-day  scientists  and  engineers  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  architecture  of  the  future? 

92.  Name  an  architect  who  contributed  to  the  development  of  func¬ 
tional  architecture. 

93.  What  nationality  was  Van  Dyck? 

94.  Who  painted  the  “  Holy  Grail  ”  murals  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  ? 

95.  What  Florentine  family  of  the  Renaissance  were  patrons  of  the 
arts  ? 

96.  What  artist  painted  a  portrait  of  Charles  V  during  a  banquet? 
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97.  What  artist  is  famous  for  his  jungle  scenes? 

98.  Who  wrote  The  Gentle  Art  of  Maying  Enemies? 

99.  Name  a  famous  equestrian  statue  and  its  sculptor. 

100.  Who  designed  the  Larkin  factory  at  Buffalo,  New  York? 


Group  III 

These  questions  are  not  easy  to  answer.  If  you  can  pass  this  test  you 
are  much  above  the  average  person  in  your  knowledge  of  art.  See 
Group  I  for  directions  for  marking  your  work. 

101.  What  modern  school  of  painting  was  interested  in  portraying  sun¬ 
light? 

102.  What  early  American  patriot  was  a  silversmith? 

103.  What  is  genre  painting? 

104.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Cubist  school  of  painting? 

105.  Name  three  factors  that  have  influenced  skyscraper  architecture. 

106.  What  famous  woodcut  was  made  before  Columbus  discovered 
America  ? 

107.  What  Spanish  painter  was  a  famous  etcher? 

108.  What  early  Italian  painter  has  a  tower,  which  he  designed,  named 
after  him? 

109.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Post-Impressionist  school  of  painting? 
no.  List  three  mediums  used  by  painters. 

in.  For  what  besides  his  paintings  is  Rembrandt  noted? 

1 12.  Name  three  important  painters  of  the  modern  French  school. 

1 13.  What  is  an  obelisk? 

1 14.  What  modern  device  is  used  to  test  the  authenticity  of  paintings 
attributed  to  old  masters? 

1 15.  For  what  is  Albrecht  Diirer  famous? 

1 1 6.  Of  what  style  of  architecture  is  the  Alhambra? 

1 17.  What  do  we  call  the  early  Italian  painters? 

1 18.  What  American  painter  was  also  a  dry-point  artist? 

1 19.  What  is  the  difference  between  decorative  color  and  structural 
color  ? 

120.  What  is  meant  by  “  the  archaic  smile  ”  ? 

121.  What  is  Rembrandt  lighting? 

122.  What  recent  American  artist  made  paintings  and  lithographs  of 
prize-fighters? 

123.  What  is  a  rococo  curve? 

124.  What  is  a  chiaroscuro? 

125.  What  is  meant  by  the  architectural  term  “tympanum  ”  ? 
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126.  Who  was  the  painter  for  the  court  of  Henry  VIII? 

12 7.  What  modern  school  of  painting  has  greatly  influenced  modern 
industrial  design? 

128.  Mention  two  contributions  made  by  Giotto  to  the  development  of 
painting. 

129.  Mention  two  contributions  made  by  Cezanne  to  the  development 
of  painting. 

130.  What  and  where  is  Monticello? 

13 1.  Who  was  Christopher  Wren? 

132.  What  Frenchman  planned  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.? 

133.  Who  designed  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol? 

134.  Name  a  building  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

135.  What  sculptor  made  the  monument  to  Farragut  in  New  York 
City,  the  Shaw  Memorial  in  Boston,  and  the  statue  of  Lincoln  in 
Chicago  ? 

136.  What  Italian  painter  and  sculptor  is  known  also  for  his  sonnets? 

137.  What  French  artist  painted  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands? 

138.  What  school  of  painters  laid  pure  color  on  the  canvas  in  minute 
dots? 

139.  Who  designed  the  buffalo  nickel? 

140.  What  type  of  architecture  is  the  cathedral  of  Pisa? 

14 1.  Who  designed  the  Shelton  Hotel? 

142.  In  what  architectural  style  is  the  Boston  Public  Library? 

143.  Who  was  the  sculptor  of  the  “  Singing  Boys  ”  ? 

144.  What  Italian  metal  worker  made  a  saltcellar  for  Francis  I? 

145.  What  Italian  artist  gave  his  name  to  auburn  hair? 

146.  Who  was  the  engraver  of  “  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil  ”  ? 

147.  Name  a  famous  etching  by  Whistler. 

148.  What  is  a  gouge? 

149.  What  does  “  madonna  ”  mean? 

150.  What  artist’s  name  is  given  to  a  pointed  beard? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

Answers  to  Group  I 

When  more  than  one  answer  is  possible,  alternatives  are  given. 

1.  “Dance  of  the  Nymphs,”  “Morning,”  “  Ville  d’Avray,”  “The 
Sleep  of  Diana.” 

2.  A  body  embalmed  so  as  to  be  preserved  for  centuries. 
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3.  Roman,  Romanesque,  Gothic. 

4.  Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington,  Van  Cortlandt  House,  Jumel  Mansion, 
Essex  House. 

5.  “  The  Thinker,”  “  Hand  of  God,”  “  Victor  Hugo,”  “  Burghers  of 
Calais.” 

6.  A  painting  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

7.  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian. 

8.  An  Egyptian  monument  that  represents  the  head  of  a  woman  on 
the  body  of  a  lion. 

9.  Gilbert  Stuart. 

10.  A  round  stained-glass  window,  used  mainly  in  Gothic  cathe¬ 
drals. 

11.  Venus  de  Milo,  Victory  of  Samothrace,  “Discus  Thrower,” 
Hermes. 

12.  George  Inness. 

13.  The  Egyptians. 

14.  Greek,  Doric. 

15.  An  oven  used  for  firing,  or  baking,  or  hardening  clay. 

16.  Gothic. 

17.  Hieroglyphics. 

18.  Sun,  light,  light  rays,  sunlight,  etc. 

19.  The  central  stone  in  an  arch. 

20.  A  building  erected  at  Agra,  India,  as  a  tomb  for  an  Indian  Prin¬ 
cess. 

21.  A  piece  of  stone  or  metal,  worked  to  represent  a  beetle,  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  immortality. 

22.  A  design  formed  by  small  pieces  of  colored  stone  or  glass  set  in 
cement. 

23.  Greek. 

*  24.  Rembrandt. 

25.  A  mural. 

26.  A  grotesque  animal,  carved  in  stone,  used  as  a  decoration  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  waterspout,  on  Gothic  cathedrals. 

27.  Low  relief  or  bas-relief. 

28.  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City. 

29.  Classical. 

30.  Louvre;  Luxembourg;  Cluny. 

31.  Metropolitan  Museum;  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Spanish  Mu¬ 
seum;  Museum  of  the  American  Indian;  Worcester  Art  Museum; 
Detroit  Museum,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  etc. 

32.  A  light,  oval  slab,  generally  made  of  wood,  on  which  the  artist 
arranges  his  colors. 
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33-  A  stand  on  which  the  artist  rests  his  painting. 

34.  Furniture,  glass,  pottery,  silver,  pewter,  handwoven  coverlets,  etc. 

35.  A  painting  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

36.  “  End  of  the  Trail,”  “  Sun  Vow,”  “  The  Warrior,”  etc. 

37.  Rosa  Bonheur;  Madame  Le  Brun;  Marie  Laurencin;  Mary  Cas¬ 
satt;  Berthe  Morisot;  Cecilia  Beaux. 

38.  An  amphitheater  in  Rome. 

39.  Rembrandt. 

40.  A  Spanish  painter. 

41.  “Grief,”  Adams  Memorial,  “General  Sherman  Led  by  Victory,” 
monument  to  Farragut,  Lincoln. 

42.  Michelangelo. 

43.  Velasquez,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Holbein,  Diirer. 

44.  Florence. 

45.  Duncan  Phyfe. 

46.  A  water-color  painting  on  wet  plaster. 

47.  Paris. 

48.  A  painting  using  the  sea  for  a  subject. 

49.  Albert  P.  Ryder. 

50.  Constantinople. 


Answers  to  Group  II 


51.  The  bell  tower  at  Pisa,  part  of  the  cathedral  group. 

52.  Cimabue. 

53.  Winslow  Homer. 

54.  A  border  used  to  decorate  the  upper  part  of  a  wall. 

55.  A  nineteenth  century  school  of  American  landscape. 

56.  For  one  the  pigment  is  mixed  with  water;  for  the  other,  with 
oil. 

57.  Impressionist,  Post-Impressionist,  Neo-Impressionist,  Cubist,  Fu¬ 
turist,  Expressionist. 

58.  McFee,  Speicher,  Kuniyoshi,  Marin,  O’Keeffe,  Fiene,  Karfiol,  John 
Sloan,  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller. 

59.  Rheims,  Amiens,  Chartres,  Notre  Dame  (in  Paris),  Rouen,  Beau¬ 
vais. 

60.  As  tombs  for  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt. 

61.  Taj  Mahal,  Omar,  Sultan  Hassan. 

62.  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Myron,  Scopas. 

63.  Whistler. 
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64.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

65.  Titian,  Michelangelo. 

66.  Degas. 

67.  A  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice. 

68.  Michelangelo. 

69.  A  work  of  sculpture  slightly  raised  above  a  flat  background. 

70.  Phidias. 

71.  A  column  built  into  the  wall  behind  it. 

72.  Hue,  value,  intensity. 

73.  Decorative  is  the  art  of  two  dimensions;  pictorial,  the  art  of  three 
dimensions. 

74.  Henry  Bacon. 

75.  Constable,  Crome,  Wilson. 

76.  A  Greek  painter. 

77.  El  Greco. 

78.  Perfection,  restraint,  beauty. 

79.  Duration,  permanency. 

80.  Pennsylvania  Station. 

81.  Fifth  century  b.c. 

82.  The  front  wall;  front  elevation. 

83.  Whistler. 

84.  Because  Egypt  was  for  the  most  part  a  rainless  country. 

85.  The  triangular  gable  at  the  end  of  a  building  formed  by  the 
sloping  roof. 

86.  Arch  of  Titus  or  Arch  of  Constantine,  Rome;  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
Paris;  Washington  Arch,  New  York  City. 

87.  Yankee  Stadium,  New  York  City;  Yale  Bowl,  New  Haven;  and 
others. 

88.  Goya. 

89.  England,  France,  Germany,  northern  Africa,  western  Asia. 

90.  The  use  of  color,  domes,  minarets,  surface  decoration. 

91.  Artificial  lighting;  use  of  glass  for  walls;  perfecting  of  artificial 
ventilation;  buildings  of  steel  and  glass;  double  elevators  that  neces¬ 
sitate  but  one  stop  for  two  floors. 

92.  Sullivan,  Wright,  Saarinen. 

93.  Flemish. 

94.  Edwin  Abbey. 

95.  The  Medici  family. 

96.  Albrecht  Diirer. 

97.  Henri  Rousseau. 

98.  James  McNeill  Whistler. 
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99-  “  Colleoni,”  by  Verocchio;  “  Gattamelata,”  by  Donatello;  “  Sher¬ 
man  Led  by  Victory,”  by  Saint-Gaudens;  “  Joan  of  Arc,”  by 
Hyatt. 

100.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Answers  to  Group  III 

101.  Impressionists. 

102.  Paul  Revere. 

103.  Paintings  showing  people  at  everyday  occupations. 

104.  Picasso. 

105.  Lack  of  space;  increase  in  land  values;  development  of  steel  con¬ 
struction;  development  of  the  elevator;  zoning  laws. 

106.  Woodcut  of  St.  Christopher. 

107.  Goya. 

108.  Giotto. 

109.  Cezanne. 

no.  Oil  paint,  water  color,  fresco,  tempera,  pastel,  chalk,  crayon,  glaze. 

in.  Etchings. 

1 12.  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Seurat,  Degas,  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  Van 
Gogh,  Derain,  Picasso,  Matisse. 

1 13.  A  shaft  of  stone  often  placed  in  front  of  Egyptian  temples. 

1 14.  X-ray. 

1 15.  Wood  engravings,  etchings,  paintings. 

1 16.  Moorish,  Oriental. 

1 17.  The  Primitives. 

1 18.  Whistler. 

1 19.  Decorative  color  is  color  added  to  an  outline  drawing.  It  is  two- 
dimensional  only.  Structural  color  is  three-dimensional  and  reveals 
form. 

120.  The  smile  found  upon  the  faces  of  archaic  Greek  and  other  types 
of  primitive  sculpture. 

121.  A  way  of  using  light  in  painting,  characteristic  of  Rembrandt.  The 
light  revealed  only  parts  of  the  object,  leaving  the  rest  in  a  myste¬ 
rious  shadow. 

122.  George  Bellows. 

123.  An  S-shaped  curve. 

124.  Strong  light  and  shadow  treatment  in  painting  to  produce  model¬ 
ing. 

125.  The  inclosed  space  over  a  doorway. 

126.  Holbein. 

127.  Cubistic,  Futuristic. 
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128.  Movement;  life;  use  of  third  dimension  by  introduction  of  archi¬ 
tecture;  landscape;  etc. 

129.  Portrayal  of  only  the  essentials  of  the  subject;  use  of  color  so  that 
it  functions  for  form;  interest  in  portraying  subjects  in  their  true 
weight,  bulk,  plane  movement,  and  space  relationship. 

130.  The  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  de¬ 
signed  by  himself. 

13 1.  An  English  architect  whose  work  influenced  American  colonial 
churches  and  meeting-houses. 

132.  L’Enfant. 

133.  Bertram  Goodhue. 

134.  The  Larkin  factory  in  Buffalo;  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokio. 

135.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

136.  Michelangelo. 

137.  Gauguin. 

138.  Neo-Impressionists  or  Pointillists. 

139.  James  Earle  Fraser. 

140.  Romanesque. 

141.  Arthur  Loomis  Harmon. 

142.  Renaissance. 

143.  Luca  della  Robbia. 

144.  Cellini. 

145.  Titian. 

146.  Diirer. 

147.  “Little  Annie  Haden  ”;  “Battersea  Bridge”;  “Black  Lion 
Wharf  ”;  “  Limehouse  ”;  Venetian  scenes. 

148.  A  tool  used  in  cutting  woodblocks. 

149.  My  lady. 

150.  Van  Dyck. 

Answers  to  Completion  Test  on  Page  141 

a.  Classical;  b.  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian;  c.  Gothic;  d.  flat;  e.  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City.  There  are 
many  others  throughout  the  country;  /.  Michelangelo;  g.  temples, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  amphitheaters,  triumphal  arches;  h.  proportions, 
doorways;  i.  wet;  j.  St.  Paul’s,  London;  Thomas  Jefferson;  /.  L’Enfant; 
m.  pylon;  n.  religion;  o.  Cass  Gilbert,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Harvey 
Wiley  Corbett,  Raymond  Hood,  and  others;  p.  Gothic  and  steel-cage  or 
skyscraper;  q.  Classical,  Renaissance,  and  Functional. 
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Answers  to  Tests  on  Page  220 

1.  Titian;  2.  Rembrandt;  3.  Fra  Angelico;  4.  Rubens;  5.  Degas;  6.  Stu¬ 
art;  7.  Renoir;  8.  Ryder;  9.  Velasquez;  10.  Whistler;  n.  Matisse;  12. 
Raphael;  13.  Vermeer;  14.  Da  Vinci;  15.  Giotto;  16.  Constable;  17.  Corot; 
18.  Michelangelo;  19.  Inness;  20.  Rousseau;  21.  View  of  Toledo; 
22.  Kuhn;  23.  Van  Gogh;  24.  Seurat;  25.  Cezanne;  26.  Sargent. 

Answers  to  Test  on  Page  253 
a- f;  b—;  c+;  d—;  e — ;  /+;  g — ;  h — ;  1 — ;  /'+. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  ARTISTS 


Note:  The  initials  M.M.A.  indicate  that  the  work  is  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Abbey,  Edwin  (1852-1911),  American  painter.  “Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail,”  mural  in  Boston  Public  Library;  “  King  Lear,”  M.M.A. 

Adam,  George  (1700-1759),  and  Adam,  Robert  (1705-1775),  English 
architects  and  designers.  Popularized  the  classic  forms  for  domestic 
architecture.  Adam  style  of  furniture. 

Adams,  Herbert  (1858-  ),  American  sculptor.  Bronze  doors,  St. 

Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York  City. 

Alexander,  John  W.  (1856-1915),  American  painter.  Portrait  of  Walt 
Whitman;  “  The  Pot  of  Basil.” 

Angelico,  Fra  (Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  1387-1455),  Italian  painter  of  re¬ 
ligious  themes.  “  Flight  into  Egypt  ”;  frescoes  in  the  cloister  of 
San  Marco,  Florence. 

Apelles  (356-308  b.c.),  Greek  painter  of  mythological  subjects.  “Arte¬ 
mis  Surrounded  by  Maidens.” 

Archipenko,  Alexander  (1887-  ),  Russian  sculptor  of  abstract 

figures.  “  Woman  with  Crossed  Arms  ”;  “  Spring.” 

Bacon,  Henry  (1866-  ),  American  architect;  Lincoln  Memorial, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bacon,  Peggy  (1895-  ),  American  graphic  artist,  satirist.  “Con¬ 

genial  Scene  ”;  “  The  Blessed  Damosel.” 

Barnard,  George  Gray  (1863-  ),  American  sculptor.  “The  Two 

Natures  ”;  Abraham  Lincoln;  sculptures  of  State  Capitol  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  of  New  York  City  Public  Library. 

Bartlett,  Paul  Wayland  (1865-1925),  American  sculptor.  Pediment 
group  of  House  of  Representatives;  “  Patriotism.” 

Barye,  Antoine  Louis  (1796-1875),  French  sculptor  of  wild  animals. 
“  Tiger  Sleeping  ”;  “  Lion  Battling  with  a  Serpent.” 

Beardsley,  Aubrey  (1872-1898),  British  illustrator. 

Beaux,  Cecilia  (1863-  ),  American  painter.  “  Portrait  of  Cynthia  ”; 

“  Mother  and  Daughter  ”;  “  A  New  England  Woman.” 

Bellini,  Gentile  (1426-1507),  Italian  painter  of  pageants.  “  St.  Mark’s 
Place.” 

Bellini,  Giovanni  (1428-1516),  Italian  painter.  Portrait  of  Doge 
Loredano;  “  Madonna  with  Saints,”  Church  of  Frari,  Venice. 

Bellows,  George  (1882-1925),  American  painter  and  graphic  artist. 
“  Dempsey-Firpo  Fight  ”;  “  Stag  at  Sharkey’s  ”;  “  Coast  of  Maine.” 

Bitter,  Karl  (1867-1915),  American  sculptor.  Pediment  of  Wisconsin 
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State  Capitol;  equestrian  statue  of  General  Franz  Sigel,  New  York 
City. 

Blake,  William  (1757-1827),  English  illustrator  and  painter,  mystic. 
Illustrations  for  his  Songs  of  Innocence  and  other  original  poems. 

Blume,  Peter  (1906-  ),  American  painter.  “  The  Bridge  “  Show 

Boat,”  “  Parade.” 

Bonheur,  Rosa  (1822-1899),  French  painter  of  animals.  “The  Horse 
Fair.” 

Borglum,  Gutzon  (1867-  ),  American  sculptor.  Confederate  Memo¬ 

rial  on  Stone  Mountain;  heroic  head  of  Lincoln  in  Capitol,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Botticelli,  Sandro  (Alessandro  Filipepi,  1447-1510),  Italian  painter. 
“  Birth  of  Venus  ”;  “  Springtime  “  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.” 

Bourdelle,  Emile  (1861-  ),  Belgian  sculptor.  “The  Virgin  of 

Alsace  ”;  “  Heracles  the  Archer,”  M.M.A. 

Brancusi,  Constantin  (1876-  ),  Rumanian  sculptor.  Abstract  forms; 

“  Mile.  Pogany  ”;  “  Bird  in  Space  ”;  “  The  Egg.” 

Brandt,  Edgar  (1886-  ),  French  designer  of  metal  work.  Wrought- 

iron  screens,  M.M.A. 

Braque,  Georges  (1882-  ),  French  painter,  Cubist.  Still  life;  “The 

Viaduct  of  Aix-en-Provence.” 

Breughel,  Pieter  (1525-1569),  Dutch  painter  of  genre.  “The  Pro¬ 
cession  ”;  “  The  Harvesters,”  M.M.A. 

Brunelleschi,  Filippo  (1377-1446),  Italian  architect.  Dome  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  Pitti  Palace. 

Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward  (1833-1898),  English  painter,  Romantic. 
“  Pan  and  Psyche  ”;  “  The  Golden  Stairs.” 

Burchfield,  Charles  (1893-  ),  American  painter.  “The  Prome¬ 

nade.” 

Carpaccio,  Vittore  (1460-1522),  Italian  painter.  Scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Ursula;  “  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.” 

Cassatt,  Mary  (1845-1926),  American  painter  of  mother  and  child 
theme.  “  The  Bath  ”;  “  Mother  Feeding  Child,”  M.M.A. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto  (1500-1572),  Italian  sculptor  and  metal  worker. 
Saltcellar  of  Francis  I;  Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa. 

Cezanne,  Paul  (1839-1906),  French  painter,  Post-Impressionist.  Still 
life;  “  Boy  with  Skull.” 

Chagall,  Marc  (1887-  ),  Russian  painter,  Expressionist.  “The 

Promenade.” 

Chapin,  James  (1887-  ),  American  painter  of  American  types.  “  Ella 

Marvin  ”;  “  The  Pretzel  Man.” 
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Chardin,  Jean  Simon  (1699-1779),  French  painter,  the  first  to  use  still 
life  as  a  theme.  “  Girl  with  Cherries.” 

Chase,  William  (1849-1916),  American  painter.  “Still  Life,  Fish”; 
“  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Black  ”;  “  Portrait  of  Whistler.” 

Chippendale,  Thomas  (c.  1732-1799),  English  designer  and  cabinet¬ 
maker.  Chippendale  furniture. 

Chirico,  Giorgio  de  (1888-  ),  Greek  painter  and  designer  of  bal¬ 

lets.  “  Sacred  Fish  “  Melancholy.” 

Cimabue,  Giovanni  (i240?-c.  1302),  Italian  painter.  Frescoes  in  Church 
of  St.  Francis  in  Assisi;  “  Madonna  in  Majesty,”  Florence. 

Claude.  See  Lorraine. 

Constable,  John  (1776-1837),  English  painter  of  landscape.  “  The  Hay 
Wain.” 

Copley,  John  Singleton  (1737-1815),  American  painter  of  portraits. 
“  John  Hancock  ”;  “  Samuel  Adams.” 

Corbett,  Harvey  Wiley  (1873-  ),  American  architect.  Bush  Ter¬ 

minal  Office  Building,  and  the  Master  Building,  New  York  City. 

Corot,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille  (1796-1875),  French  painter.  “  Dance  of 
the  Nymphs  ”;  “  Morning.” 

Correggio,  Antonio  (Antonio  Allegri,  1494-1534),  Italian  painter. 
“  Holy  Family  ”;  “  Holy  Night.” 

Cotman,  John  Sell  (1782-1842),  English  painter  of  landscape.  “  World 
Afloat.” 

Courbet,  Gustave  (1819-1877),  French  painter,  realist.  “Burial  at 
Ornans  ”;  “  Three  Village  Girls,”  M.M.A. 

Craig,  (Edward)  Gordon  (1872-  ),  English  stage  designer,  leader 

of  art-theatre  movement. 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams  (1863-  ),  American  architect.  Williams  Col¬ 

lege;  St.  Thomas’  Church;  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York  City. 

Cranach,  Lucas  (1472-1553),  German  graphic  artist  and  painter. 
“  Adam  and  Eve  ”;  “  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.” 

Crane,  Walter  (1845-1915),  English  illustrator  and  painter.  Illustra¬ 
tions  for  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene;  picture  books. 

Cruikshank,  George  (1792-1878),  English  graphic  artist  and  painter. 
Illustrations  for  Dickens’  novels  and  Don  Quixote. 

Dallin,  Cyrus  Edwin  (1861-  ),  American  sculptor.  “The  Medi¬ 

cine  Man  ”;  “  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,”  in  front  of  Art  Museum, 
Boston. 

Daumier,  Honore  (1808-1879),  French  painter  and  graphic  artist. 
“  Third  Class  Carriage,”  M.M.A. ;  “  The  Washerwoman.” 
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David,  Louis  (1748-1825),  French  painter,  classicist.  “Madame  Reca- 
mier  “  Coronation  of  Napoleon  I.” 

Davidson,  Jo  (1833-  ),  American  sculptor.  Portraits  of  Robert 

LaFollette  and  General  Pershing. 

Davies,  Arthur  B.  (1862-1928),  American  painter.  “Children  of  Yes¬ 
teryear  ”|  “  Girdle  of  Ares  “  The  Unicorns,”  M.M.A. 

Degas,  Edgar  (1834-1917),  French  painter  of  racecourse  scenes,  ballet  1 
girls.  “  Dancer  on  the  Stage  “  Dancers  Dressing.” 

Delacroix,  Eugene  (1798-1863),  French  painter.  “  Algerian  Woman  ”; 

“  The  Barricade.” 

Demuth,  Charles  (1883-  ),  American  painter,  water-colorist.  Still 

life;  “  The  Jugglers.” 

Derain,  Andre  (1880-  ),  French  painter,  Post-Impressionist.  “  Win¬ 

dow  on  the  Park  ”;  landscape. 

Despiau,  Charles  (1876-  ),  French  sculptor.  “  Eve  ”;  “  The  Ameri- 

can. 

Dickinson,  Preston  (1891-1930),  American  painter.  “Still  Life  with 
Chair  ”;  “  Old  Quarter,  Quebec.” 

Diederich,  Hunt  (1884-  ),  American  sculptor  and  designer. 

“  Wrestler,”  in  stone;  “  Spanish  Horseman,”  in  bronze. 

Dobson,  Frank  (1889-  ),  English  sculptor.  “Head  of  a  Girl”; 

“  Reclining  Woman.” 

Donatello  (1386-1446),  Italian  sculptor.  Bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Gattamelata. 

Dougherty,  Paul  (1877-  ),  American  painter  of  marines  and 

landscapes. 

Dove,  Arthur  (1880-  ),  American  painter.  “  The  Lantern  ”;  “  The 

Wave.” 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  (1255-1319),  Italian  painter.  “Three  Marys 
at  the  Tomb  ”;  “  Crucifixion.” 

Dufy,  Raoul  (1879-  ),  French  painter,  graphic  artist,  and  designer. 

Dufy  textiles;  “  The  Netted  Fish  ”;  “  Race  Horses.” 

Durer,  Albrecht  (1471-1528),  German  painter  and  graphic  artist. 
Self-Portrait;  “  Adam  and  Eve  ”;  “  Death  and  the  Devil.” 

Dyck,  Anthony  van  (1599-1641),  Flemish  painter  of  portraits.  “Chil¬ 
dren  of  Charles  I  ”;  “  James  Stuart  ”;  “  Duke  of  Lennox,”  M.M.A. 

Eakins,  Thomas  (1844-1916),  American  painter.  “Clinic  of  Professor 
Gross  ”;  “  The  Thinker,”  M.M.A. 

El  Greco  (Domenico  Theotocopuli,  1547-1614),  Spanish  painter.  “Na-  ] 
tivity  ”;  “  View  of  Toledo,”  M.M.A.;  “  The  Adoration,”  M.M.A. 

Epstein,  Jacob  (1800-  ),  English  sculptor.  Facade  of  British  Medical 

Building;  tomb  of  Oscar  Wilde. 
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Eyck,  Hubert  van  (1365-1426),  Eyck,  Jan  van  (1385-1441),  Flemish 
painters.  First  to  use  oil  paints  successfully.  The  Ghent  altar  piece. 
Faggi,  Alfeo  (1885-  ),  American  sculptor.  “  Stations  of  the  Cross,” 

St.  Thomas’  Church,  Chicago;  “  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.” 

Fiene,  Ernest  (1894-  ),  American  painter  and  graphic  artist. 

“  Hudson  River  Boat  ”;  “  Show  Girl.” 

Foujtta,  Jan  (1886-  ),  Japanese  painter.  “Self-portrait  with  Cat.” 

Fragonard,  Jean  Honore  (1732-1806),  French  painter,  romantic. 

“  Romance  of  Love  and  Youth  “  Fete  of  Saint-Cloud.” 
Francesca,  Piero  della  (1420-1492),  Italian  painter.  “Visit  to  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  ”;  portraits. 

Frankl,  Paul  (1886-  ),  American  designer  and  decorator.  Modern 

skyscraper  furniture  and  interiors. 

Fraser,  James  Earle  (1876-  ),  American  sculptor.  Designer  of  the 

Buffalo  nickel;  “  End  of  the  Trail.” 

French,  Daniel  Chester  (1850-1931),  American  sculptor.  “Alma 
Mater,”  Columbia  University;  “  Minute  Man,”  Concord,  Mass. 
Friesz,  Othon  (1879-  )>  French  painter.  “Autumn  Harvest”; 

“  The  Bathers.” 

Gainsborough,  Thomas  (1727-1788),  English  painter.  “The  Blue 
Boy  ”;  “  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ”;  “  The  Hon.  Francis  Dun- 
combe.” 

Garber,  Daniel  (1880-  ),  American  painter,  Impressionist.  “Syca¬ 

mores,”  “  On  the  Delaware.” 

Gauguin,  Paul  (1848-1903),  French  painter,  Post-Impressionist.  Self- 
portrait;  “  Maori  Women  ”;  “  Three  Tahitians  ”;  landscape. 
Geddes,  Norman-Bel  (1893-  ),  American  architect  and  designer 

for  the  theater. 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo  (1378-1455),  Italian  metal  worker  and  sculptor. 
Bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistry  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  called 
“  Gates  of  Paradise.” 

Gilbert,  Cass  (1859-  ),  American  architect.  Woolworth  Building; 

Army  Supply  Base,  Brooklyn. 

Gill,  Eric  (1882-  ),  English  sculptor  and  graphic  artist.  “  Stations 

of  the  Cross,”  Westminster  Cathedral,  London. 

Giorgione  (1478-1510),  Italian  painter.  “The  Concert”;  “The  Sleep¬ 
ing  Venus  ”;  “  Madonna  with  Saints.” 

Giotto  di  Bordone  (1276-1337),  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect. 
“  Nativity  ”;  “  Flight  into  Egypt  ”;  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  at  Assisi;  Giotto’s  Tower  at  Florence. 

Glackens,  William  (1874-  ),  American  painter.  “  May  Day 

Party.” 
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Gleizes,  Albert  (1881-  ),  French  painter,  Cubist.  “Three  People 

Seated  “  Street  Scene  “  House  among  Trees.” 

Gogh,  Vincent  van  (1853-1890),  Dutch-French  painter,  Post-Impres¬ 
sionist.  “Postman”;  “Sunflowers”;  “The  Cypress  Trees”;  self- 
portrait. 

Goodhue,  Bertram  Grosvenor  (1869-1924),  American  architect,  eccle¬ 
siastical.  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer’s  and  St.  Thomas’ 
Churches,  New  York  City;  United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point. 

Goya,  Francisco  Jose  de  (1746-1828),  Spanish  painter  and  graphic 
artist.  “  Mayas  on  the  Balcony,”  M.M.A.;  “  Bullfight,”  M.M.A.; 
“  Disasters  of  War.” 

Gozzoli,  Benozzo  (1420-1498),  Italian  painter.  Scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  fresco,  on  walls  of  Campo  Santo,  Pisa;  “  Procession 
to  Bethlehem,”  Florence. 

Greco,  El.  See  El  Greco. 

Greenaway,  Kate  (1845-1901),  English  illustrator.  Picture  books. 

Greuze,  Jean  Baptiste  (1725-1803),  French  painter.  “The  Broken 
Pitcher.” 

Gutenberg,  Johann  (c.  1398-1468),  German  typographer,  credited  with 
invention  of  movable  type.  Gutenberg  Bible. 

Guys,  Constantin  (1802-1892),  French  painter,  water-colorist.  “  Woman 
Seated  ”;  “  In  the  Evening.” 

Hals,  Frans  (1580-1666),  Dutch  painter.  “Jolly  Trio”;  “  Laughing 
Cavalier  ”;  “  Youth  with  a  Lute,”  M.M.A. 

Harmon,  Arthur  Loomis  (  -  ),  American  architect.  Shelton 

Hotel  and  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City. 

Hart,  George  (Pop)  (1868-  ),  American  graphic  artist.  “Cock 

Fight  ”;  Mexican  themes. 

Hartley,  Marsden  (1878-  ),  American  painter.  “Portrait  of  My 

Friend  ”;  “  Rubber  Plant.” 

Hassam,  Childe  (1859-  ),  American  painter,  Impressionist.  “Flags 

on  Fifth  Avenue.” 

Hawthorne,  Charles  (1872-1930),  American  painter.  “The  Trous¬ 
seau,”  M.M.A. ;  “  Mother  and  Child  ”;  “  Net  Mender.” 

Henri,  Robert  (1865-1929),  American  painter.  “Spanish  Gypsy,” 
M.M.A.;  “  Snow  ”;  “  Girl  with  Fan.” 

Heppelwhite,  George  (  ?  -1786),  English  furniture  designer.  Hep- 
pel  white  furniture. 

Hobbema,  Meyndert  (1638-1709),  Dutch  landscape  painter.  “Water 
Mill  ”;  “  The  Avenue  of  Middleharnis.” 

Hodler,  Ferdinand  (1853-1918),  German-Swiss  painter,  Expressionist. 
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Hoffman,  Malvina  (1887-  ),  American  sculptor.  “  Modern  Cru¬ 

sader.” 

Hogarth,  William  (1697--1764),  English  painter,  satirist.  “  Mariage 
a  la  Mode,”  in  a  series  of  six  paintings. 

Holbein,  Hans  the  Younger  (1497?-! 543),  German  painter  and 
graphic  artist.  “  Madonna  of  Burgomaster  Meyer  ”;  “  Dance  of 
Death,”  58  woodcuts;  Luther’s  Bible  illustrations. 

Homer,  Winslow  (1836-1910),  American  painter,  chiefly  of  marines. 
“  Northeaster  ”;  “  The  Fog  Warning  ”;  “  Eight  Bells.” 

Hood,  Raymond  M.  (1881-  ),  American  architect.  American  Radia¬ 

tor  Building  and  The  News  Building,  New  York  City. 

Hoogh,  Pieter  de  (1629-1677),  Dutch  painter.  “  Interior  with  a  Young 
Couple,”  M.M.A.;  “  Woman  and  Child  in  a  Courtyard  “  The 
Bedroom.” 

Houdon,  Jean  Antoine  (1741-1828),  French  sculptor.  “  Moliere  ”; 
“  George  Washington.” 

Hunt,  Richard  Morris  (1825-1895),  American  architect.  Tribune 
Building,  New  York  City,  Divinity  Buildings  at  Yale. 

Huntington,  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt  (1876-  ),  American  sculptor. 

Animals;  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Ictinos  (fifth  century  b.c.),  Greek  architect.  The  Parthenon  (447- 
432  B.C.). 

Ingres,  Jean  Auguste  (1780-1869),  French  painter,  classicist.  “Oedi¬ 
pus  and  the  Sphinx  ”  “  Madame  Riviere  ”;  “  Napoleon  Enthroned.” 

Inness,  George  (1825-1894),  American  painter  of  landscape.  “  Autumn 
Oaks,”  “  Delaware  Valley,”  and  “  Georgia  Pines,”  M.M.A. 

Jefferson,  Thomas  (1743-1826),  American  architect.  Monticello,  his 
own  home;  University  of  Virginia;  State  Capitol,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Jones,  Inigo  (1573-1652),  English  architect.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  London; 
Banquet  Hall  of  Palace  of  Whitehall. 

Jones,  Robert  Edmond  (1887-  ),  American  designer  for  the  theater. 

“  The  Green  Pastures.” 

Kandinsky,  Wassily  (1866-  ),  Russian  Jewish  painter  working  in 

Munich. 

Karfiol,  Bernard  (1886-  ),  American  painter. 

Kent,  Rockwell  (1882-  ),  American  illustrator  and  graphic  artist. 

Illustrations  for  Moby-Dic\  and  North  by  East. 

Klee,  Paul  (1879-  ),  German  painter,  Expressionist.  “  Dog  Barking 

at  the  Moon.” 

Kolbe,  George  (1884-  ),  German  sculptor.  “The  Dancer”;  Heine 

monument;  “  Javanese  Dancer.” 
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Kuhn,  Walt  (1880-  ),  American  painter.  “The  White  Clown”; 

“  Acrobat  with  Cigarette.” 

Kuniyoshi  (1893-  ),  Japanese- American  painter.  “  Boy  Stealing 

Fruit  ”;  “  The  Stove  ”;  self-portrait. 

Lachaise,  Gaston  (1882-  ),  French- American  sculptor.  “Sleeping 

Sea  Gull  ”;  head;  bust  of  John  Marin. 

La  Farge,  John  (1835-1910),  American  mural  painter  and  designer  of 
stained  glass.  Courtroom  of  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol;  Columbia 
University  Chapel;  Trinity  Church  in  Boston. 

Lankes,  Julius  J.  (1884-  ),  American  graphic  artist.  Woodcuts; 

illustrations  for  poems  by  Robert  Frost  and  New  England  scenes. 

Larsson,  Carl  (1853-  ),  Swedish  painter.  Mural  paintings  in  the 

National  Capitol  in  Stockholm;  “  Christmas.” 

Laurencin,  Marie  (1885-  ),  French  painter  of  feminine  themes. 

“  Women  in  the  Forest  ”;  portrait;  “  Two  Women  ”;  “  Two  Fig¬ 
ures  in  a  Hammock.” 

Laurent,  Robert  (1890-  ),  American  sculptor.  Head;  standing  fig¬ 

ure;  “  The  Flame.” 

Lavery,  Sir  John  (1857-  ),  English  painter.  “A  Lady  in  Black”; 

“  Spring  ”;  “  The  Bridge  at  Gres.” 

Lawson,  Ernest  (1873-  ),  American  painter  of  landscape.  “Ho¬ 

boken  Heights  ”;  “  Near  High  Bridge  ”;  “  Harlem  Flats,”  M.M.A. 

Leger,  Ferdinand  (1881-  ),  French  painter,  Cubist.  Still  life. 

Lehmbruek,  Wilhelm  (1881-1919),  German  sculptor.  Kneeling  figure. 

L’Hote,  Andre  (1885-  ),  French  painter.  Portrait  of  Madame 

L’Hote. 

Lie,  Jonas  (1880-  ),  American  painter.  “Winter  Scene”;  Panama 

Canal  series;  “  Brooklyn  Bridge.” 

Lippi,  Fra  Filippo  (1406-1469),  Italian  painter  of  religious  themes. 
“  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ”;  “  Madonna  with  Saints  ”;  “  Virgin 
Adoring  the  Infant.” 

Lorraine,  Claude  (1600-1682),  French  painter  of  classical  landscape. 
“  Hagar  in  the  Desert  ”;  “  Flight  into  Egypt.” 

Luks,  George  B.  (1867-  )  American  painter.  Portraits;  “Otis 

Skinner  ”;  “  Saturday  Night  ”;  “  The  Wrestlers.” 

Lur£AT,  Jean  (1892-  ),  French  painter,  Expressionist.  Architectural 

themes. 

MacMonnies,  Frederick  (1863-  ),  American  sculptor.  “Nathan 

Hale  ”;  “  Bacchante  ”;  bronze  doors  of  the  Congressional  Library, 
Washington;  Brooklyn  Memorial  Arch. 

MacNeil,  Herman  (1866-  ),  American  sculptor.  “Sun  Vow”; 

“  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man  ”;  “  Primitive  Chant.” 
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Maillol,  Aristide  (i86r-  ),  French  sculptor.  Figure  of  Venus; 

“  The  Thinker  “  Young  Runner.” 

Manet,  Edouard  (1832-1883),  French  painter,  Impressionist.  “Olym¬ 
pia  “  Lunch  on  the  Grass  “  Boy  with  a  Sword,”  M.M.A.; 
“  The  Balcony.” 

Mantegna,  Andrea  (1431-1506),  Italian  painter.  “Infancy  of  Jesus”; 
cartoons  for  “  Triumph  of  Caesar,”  at  Hampton  Court. 

Manship,  Paul  (1885-  ),  American  sculptor.  “Dancer  and  Ga¬ 

zelle,”  M.M.A.;  “  Indian  Hunter  and  Antelope.” 

Marin,  John  (1870-  ),  American  painter,  water-colorist.  “The 

Singer  Building  ”;  “  Schooner  Yachts  ”;  “  Garden  and  Wall  ”;  sea¬ 
scape. 

Martini,  Simone  (Simone  Memmi,  i284?-i344),  Italian  painter  of 
religious  themes.  “  The  Annunciation  ”;  “  Knight  of  Malta.” 

Masaccio  (Tommaso  Guidi,  1401-1428),  Italian  painter  of  religious 
themes.  “  Expulsion  from  Paradise  ”;  “  Tribute  Money  ”;  “  St. 
Peter  Enthroned.” 

Matisse,  Henri  (1869-  ),  French  painter,  Expressionist.  “  Girl  with 

Green  Eyes  ”;  “  Girl  with  White  Plumes  ”;  “  An  Interior  ”;  “  The 
Young  Sailor.” 

McFee,  Henry  Lee  (1883-  ),  American  painter.  “Man  in  High 

Hat  ”;  self-portrait;  “  The  Quarters  ”;  “  Still  Life  with  a  Blue 
Bowl.” 

Meer,  Jan  van  den.  See  Vermeer,  Jan. 

Memling  or  Memlinc,  Hans  (1430-1494),  Flemish  painter.  “  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine  ”;  “  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ”;  “  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.” 

Mestrovic,  Ivan  (1883-  ),  Jugoslavian  sculptor.  “Madonna  and 

Child  ”;  portrait  of  his  mother;  Canadian  War  Memorial. 

Metzinger,  Jean  (1883-  ),  French  painter,  Cubist  landscape.  “  The 

Yellow  Plume  ”;  “  The  Cyclist.” 

Meunier,  Constantin  (1831-1905),  Belgian  sculptor.  “The  Hammer¬ 
man  ”;  “  The  Dock  Hand  ”;  “  The  Sower.” 

Michelangelo,  Buonarroti  (1475-1564),  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect.  Ceiling  paintings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel;  statue  of  Moses; 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome. 

Miller,  Kenneth  Hays  (1876-  ),  American  painter.  “Morning”; 

“  White  Kimono.” 

Millet,  Jean  Francois  (1814-1875),  French  painter.  “Peasants”; 
“  The  Sower  ”;  “  The  Reapers  ”;  “  The  Angelus  ”;  “  Woman  Feed¬ 
ing  Her  Children.” 
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Modigliani,  Amadeo  (1885-1920),  Italian  painter.  Portrait;  “Young 
Girl.” 

Monet,  Claude  (1840-1926),  French  painter,  Impressionist.  “  Hay¬ 
stacks  “  Rouen  Cathedral  “  Water  Lilies.” 

Monvel  Boutet  de,  French  painter  and  illustrator.  Joan  of  Arc  series; 
children’s  books. 

Morisot,  Berthe  (1841-1895),  French  painter,  Impressionist. 

Morris,  William  (1834-1896),  English  furniture  designer  and  typog¬ 
rapher;  founder  of  the  Kelmscott  Press. 

Murillo,  Bartolome  (1617-1682),  Spanish  painter  of  religious  themes 
and  genre.  “  The  Fruit  Vendor  ”;  “  Children  of  the  Shell.” 

Myron  (fifth  century  b.c.),  Greek  sculptor.  Discobolus;  mythological 
group  on  the  Acropolis  in  Athens;  statue  of  Ladas,  Greek  athlete. 

O’Keeffe,  Georgia  (1887-  ),  American  painter.  “Shelton  Hotel”; 

“  The  Flagpole  ”;  “  Calla  Lily.” 

Orpen,  Sir  William  (1878-1931),  English  painter.  “The  Costermon¬ 
ger.” 

Pascin,  Jules  (1885-1930),  French  painter.  “Woman  with  Flowers”; 
“  Hermine  David  ”;  portrait;  interior. 

Pennell,  Joseph  (1860-1925),  American  graphic  artist.  Lithographs  of 
New  York,  Venice,  Panama  Canal. 

Perugino  (Pietro  Vanucci,  1446-1523),  Italian  painter  of  religious 
themes.  “  Crucifixion.” 

Phidias  (490-431  b.c.),  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece. 
Pediments  and  frieze  of  the  Parthenon;  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus. 

Phyfe,  Duncan  (1768-1854),  American  cabinetmaker  and  designer. 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture. 

Picasso,  Pablo  (1881-  ),  Spanish-French  painter,  Cubist.  “Harle¬ 

quin  ”;  “  The  Red  Cloth  ”;  landscape. 

Pissarro,  Camille  (1830-1903),  French  painter,  Impressionist.  “Apple 
Trees  in  Blossom  ”;  “  Havre  Harbor.” 

Poore,  Henry  Varnum,  American  ceramic  artist.  Varnum  Poore  pottery. 

Poussin,  Nicolas  (1594-1665),  French  painter.  “Shepherds  of  Ar- 
cady  ”;  “  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.” 

Praxiteles  (fourth  century  b.c.),  one  of  the  great  sculptors  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus;  Hermes  of  Olympia. 

Prendergast,  Maurice  (1861-1924),  American  painter.  “  The  Swans”; 
“  Promenade  ”;  “  Dancing  Group  ”;  “  The  Park,”  M.M.A. 

Puvis  DE  Chavannes,  Pierre  (1824-1898),  French  painter.  “Life  of 
St.  Genevieve,”  murals  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris;  “  Science  and  In¬ 
vention,”  murals  in  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Pyle,  Howard  (1853-1911),  American  illustrator.  Boo\  of  P irate s; 
Men  of  Iron ;  W onder-Cloc\. 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry  (1756-1823),  Scottish  painter  of  portraits.  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  James  Forsythe;  Lady  Maitland. 

Raphael  (Raffaello  Sanzio,  1483-1520),  Italian  painter.  Sistine  Ma¬ 
donna;  “  Madonna  of  the  Chair  ”;  frescoes  in  the  Vatican. 

Redfield,  Edward  W.  (1868-  ),  American  painter  of  landscape. 

“  Winter  ”;  “  Overlooking  the  Valley,”  M.M.A. 

Redon,  Odilon  (1840-1916),  French  painter,  mystic.  “Closed  Eyes”; 
“  Orpheus  ”;  “  The  White  Bouquet.” 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn  or  Ryn  (1606-1669),  Dutch  painter  and  graphic 
artist.  “  The  Anatomy  Lesson  ”;  self-portrait;  “  Pilgrims  at  Em- 
maus  ”;  etching,  “  Three  Trees  ”;  “  Night  Watch  ”;  “  Syndics  of 
the  Cloth  Guild  ”;  portrait  of  his  son  Titus,  M.M.A. 

Renoir,  Auguste  (1841-1919),  French  painter,  Impressionist.  “Young 
Girls  at  the  Piano  ”;  “  Madame  Charpentier  and  Her  Children,” 
M.M.A.;  “  The  Loge.” 

Revere,  Paul  (1735-1818),  American  silversmith,  designer,  and  en¬ 
graver.  Engraved  plates  and  printed  paper  money  made  in  1775; 
designer  and  maker  of  silverware. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (1723-1792),  English  painter  of  portraits.  Master 
Hare,  “  Age  of  Innocence  ”;  “  The  Strawberry  Girl  ”;  “  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  as  the  Tragic  Muse.” 

Ribera,  Jose  de  (1588-1656),  Spanish-Italian  painter.  “  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  ”;  “  Jacob’s  Dream  ”;  “  Lucretia.” 

Rivera,  Diego  (contemporary),  Mexican  painter.  Juanita  Rosas;  murals 
in  fresco,  Mexico  City. 

Robbia,  Luca  della  (1399-1482),  Italian  sculptor  and  ceramist. 
“Children  with  Musical  Instruments”;  “Madonna  and  Child,” 
in  colored  glaze;  decorations  for  the  Foundlings’  Hospital, 
Florence. 

Rodin,  Auguste  (1840-1904),  French  sculptor.  “The  Thinker”; 
“  Adam  and  Eve  ”;  “  Hand  of  God  ”;  portrait  head  of  Victor  Hugo, 
M.M.A. 

Romney,  George  (1734-1802),  English  painter  of  portraits.  Lady  Ham¬ 
ilton  as  Daphne;  “  The  Parson’s  Daughter  “  Lady  Prescott  and 
Family.” 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel  (1828-1882),  English  painter,  Pre-Raphaelite. 
“  Dante’s  Dream  “  Joan  of  Arc  ”;  “  Lady  Lilith.” 

Rouault,  George  (1871-  ),  French  painter.  “Two  Women  ”;  “  Bal¬ 

lerina  ”;  “  Clown’s  Head.” 
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Rousseau,  Henri  (1844-1910),  French  painter.  “  Rain  in  the  Jungle 
“  The  Quarry  “  The  Girl  in  the  Wood  “  The  Sleeping  Bo¬ 
hemian.” 

Rousseau,  Theodore  (1812-1867),  French  painter  of  landscape.  “Edge 
of  the  Forest  “  Entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  M.M.A. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul  (1577-1640),  Flemish  painter.  “  Helena  Fourment 
and  Her  Children  ”;  Rubens’  sons;  “  Madonna  with  St.  Francis.” 

Rudge,  William  Edwin  (1876-1931),  American  designer  and  typogra¬ 
pher.  Founder  of  the  House  of  William  Edwin  Rudge,  bookmakers. 

Ruisdael,  Jacob  (1628-1672),  Dutch  painter  of  landscape.  “Cottage 
under  Trees  ”;  “  View  of  Haarlem  ”;  “  Oak  Forest.” 

Rumsey,  Charles  Gary  (1879-1922),  American  sculptor.  “Polo  Play¬ 
ers  ”;  frieze  over  entrance  to  Manhattan  Bridge. 

Ryder,  Albert  P.  (1847-1917),  American  painter.  “  Death  at  the  Race 
Track  ”;  “  Toilers  of  the  Sea  ”;  “  Smugglers’  Cove.” 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus  (1847-1907),  American  sculptor.  Statue  of 
Lincoln  in  Chicago;  memorial  to  Admiral  Farragut;  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Sherman  led  by  Victory. 

Sargent,  John  Singer  (1856-1925),  American  painter.  “  Carmencita 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens;  mural  decorations  in  Boston  Public  Library 
and  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Sarto,  Andrea  del  (Andrea  d’ Agnolo,  1846-1531),  Italian  painter. 
“  Madonna  of  the  Harpies  ”;  “  Adoration  of  the  Kings  ”;  “  Holy 
Family,”  M.M.A. 

Schoen,  Eugene  (1880-  ),  American  architect  and  decorator.  Mod¬ 

ern  furniture  and  interiors. 

Scudder,  Janet  (1873-  ),  American  sculptor.  “Frog”  fountain; 

“  Fighting  Boy  ”  fountain. 

Segonzac,  Dunoyer  de  (1885-  ),  French  painter  and  illustrator. 

“  Spring  ”;  “  Landscape.” 

Seurat,  Georges  (1859-1891),  French  painter,  Pointillist.  “The 
Promenade  ”;  “  The  Side  Show.” 

Sheeler,  Charles  (1883-  ),  American  painter  of  landscape. 

“  Barns  ”;  “  Flower  Forms  ”;  “  Houses.” 

Simonson,  Lee  (1888-  ),  American  designer  of  stage  sets.  “  Liliom  ”; 

“  Goat  Song.” 

Sisley,  Alfred  (1840-1899),  French  painter,  Impressionist. 

Sloan,  John  (1871-  ),  American  painter.  “Old  Clown  Making 

Up  ”;  “  The  Plaza  ”;  “  Santa  Fe.” 

Sorolla  Bastida,  Joaquin  (1863-1923),  Spanish  painter,  Impression¬ 
ist.  “  Fishing  Boats  ”;  “  After  the  Bath  “  Beaching  the  Boat.” 
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Speicher,  Eucene  (1883-  ),  American  painter  of  portraits.  Polly 

Moran;  Katharine  Cornell;  Mile.  Jeanne  Balzac. 

Spencer,  Niles  (1893-  ),  American  painter.  “White  Factory”; 

“  Ordnance  Dock  ”;  “  Bermuda.” 

Stern,  Maurice  (1877-  ),  American  painter.  Portrait  of  a  peasant 

girl;  portraits  of  East  Indian  types. 

Stieglitz,  Alfred  (1864-  ),  American  photographer. 

Stuart,  Gilbert  (1775-1828),  American  painter.  Gibbs  Channing  and 
Athenaeum  portraits  of  George  Washington,  in  the  Metropolitan 
and  Boston  museums  of  art. 

Sullivan,  Louis  (1856-1924),  American  architect.  Generally  called 
inventor  of  Skyscraper. 

Tack,  Augustus  Vincent  (1870-  ),  American  painter,  mystic. 

Mural  decorations;  “  Flight  ”;  “  Far  Reaches.” 

Tenniel,  Sir  John  (1820-1914),  English  illustrator.  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land,  Aesop’s  Fables. 

Tintoretto  (Jacopo  Robusti,  1518-1594),  Italian  painter.  “  Cruci¬ 
fixion  ”;  “  Visitation  ”;  “  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana  ”;  decorations  of 
the  ducal  palace  in  Venice. 

Titian  (Tiziano  Vecellio,  1477-1576),  Italian  painter,  colorist.  “  The 
Tribute  Money  ”;  “  Concert  ”;  “  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ”;  “  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin.” 

Toulouse-Lautrec,  Henri  de  (1864-1901),  French  painter  and  graphic 
artist.  “  The  Circus  ”;  Yvette  Guilbert. 

Trumbull,  John  (1756-1843),  American  painter  of  historical  scenes. 
“  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ”;  “  The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.” 

Turner,  Joseph  M.  W.  (1775-1851),  English  painter  of  landscapes  and 
seascapes.  “  Grand  Canal  ”;  “  The  Slave  Ship  ”;  “  The  Fighting 
Temeraire.” 

Twachtman,  John  H.  (1853-1902),  American  painter  of  landscape, 
Impressionist.  “  The  Hemlock  Pool  ”;  “  Winter.” 

Uccello,  Paolo  (Paolo  di  Dono,  1397-1475),  Italian  painter,  realist. 
“  Battle  of  San  Romano  ”;  “  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.” 

Utrillo,  Maurice  (1883-  ),  French  painter.  Street  scenes. 

Vandyke,  Sir  Anthony.  See  Dyck,  Anthony  van. 

Vasari,  Giorgio  (1511-1574),  Italian  painter  and  critic.  Lives  of  artists 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Velasquez,  Diego  (1599-1660),  Spanish  painter.  “Maids  of  Honor”; 
“  Don  Balthasar  Carlos  ”;  “  Surrender  of  Breda.” 

Vermeer,  Jan  (1632-1675),  Dutch  painter  of  genre.  “Young  Woman 
at  a  Casement  Window  ”;  “  A  Girl  Asleep,”  M.M.A. 
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Verrocchio,  Andrea  del  (1435-1488),  Italian  sculptor.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Colleoni. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da  (1452-1519),  Italian  painter.  “  The  Last  Supper 
“  Mona  Lisa  “  Madonna  of  the  Rocks.” 

Vlaminck,  Maurice  de  (1876-  ),  French  painter.  “The  Old  Har¬ 

bor  of  Marseilles  “  The  Tug  “  Early  Snow.” 

Walters,  Carl  (1883-  ),  American  ceramic  artist. 

Watteau,  Jean  Antoine  (1684-1721),  French  painter.  “  Embarcation 
for  Cythera  ”;  “  Assembly  in  a  Park  ”;  “  Village  Bridal  Procession.” 

Weber,  Max  (1881-  ),  American  painter.  “  The  Wrestlers  ”;  “  Cen¬ 

tral  Park  ”;  still  life. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah  (1730-1795)?  English  designer  and  ceramic  artist. 
Wedgwood  china. 

Weir,  J.  Alden  (1852-1919),  American  painter  of  figure  subjects  and 
landscape.  “  The  Donkey  Ride  ”;  “  The  Green  Bodice  ”;  “  The 
Red  Bridge.” 

West,  Benjamin  (1738-1820),  American  portrait  painter  and  court 
painter  to  King  George  III  of  England.  “  Death  of  General  Wolfe  ”; 
“  Penn’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians.” 

Weyden,  Roger  van  der  (c.  1400-1464),  Flemish  painter  of  religious 
themes.  “  Descent  from  the  Cross  ”;  “  Annunciation  ”;  “  Last 
Judgment.” 

Whistler,  James  A.  McNeill  (1834-1903),  American  painter  and 
graphic  artist.  Portraits  of  his  mother  and  of  Miss  Alexander; 
Thames  series  of  etchings. 

White,  Clarence  H.  (1872-1926),  American  photographer.  Founder 
of  Clarence  White  School  of  Photography. 

White,  Stanford  (1853-1906),  American  architect.  Library  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  Washington  Arch. 

Whitney,  Gertrude  V.  (1896-  ),  American  sculptor,  organizer  of 

The  Friends  of  Young  Artists.  Titanic  memorial;  war  memorials. 

Wolgemuth,  Michael  (1431-1519),  German  graphic  artist. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher  (1632-1723),  English  architect.  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Wright,  Frank  Lloyd  (1869-  ),  American  architect.  Larkin  fac¬ 

tory,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Barnsdall  house,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Zorn,  Anders  (1860-1920)  Swedish  painter  and  graphic  artist.  “Fish¬ 
erman  from  St.  Yves  ”;  portrait  of  the  artist  and  his  wife;  etching, 
“  The  Bather  Seated.” 

Zuloaga,  Ignacio  (1870-  ),  Spanish  painter.  “My  Uncle  Daniel 

and  His  Family  ”;  “  The  Gypsy  Bull  Fighter’s  Family.” 
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Abbey,  Edwin,  295,  300,  305 
Adam,  George,  305 
Adams,  Herbert,  305 
Adams  Memorial  (Saint-Gaudens), 
234 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Giotto), 
no,  in 

Agra,  Taj  Mahal,  122 
Airplanes,  105 
Alexander,  John  W.,  305 
Alhambra,  121,  296,  301 
All-over  pattern:  line  analysis  of,  n 
schemes  for,  13 
Alphabet,  evolution  of,  88 
forms,  85,  86 
lower  case,  85 
modern,  86 

America,  painting  in,  207 
American  Wing,  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum,  50 

Amiens  Cathedral,  127 
Amphitheater,  120 
Anatomy,  259 
Angelico,  Fra,  305 
Animal-motifs  in  dark-and-light,  17 
Apelles,  295,  300,  305 
Apollinaire,  277 
Apse,  119,  125 

in  Romanesque  architecture,  123 
Aquatint,  246,  247 
Prison  Scene  (Goya),  247 
Arabian  manuscript,  91 
Arch 

in  building,  109 

pointed  (Gothic),  121,  125,  293,  298 
Roman,  120 
Romanesque,  123 

Archaic  sculpture,  226,  227,  296, 

301 

Archipenko,  Alexander,  305 
Architect,  landscape,  142 
materials  of  the,  108 
Architectural  sculpture,  221 
Architecture  ( see  also  Construction 
and  Building) 
affected  by  climate,  108 


American  colonial,  130,  133,  293, 
298 

Byzantine,  120-12  2 
classical  style  in,  120,  293,  298 
color  in,  112 
definition  of,  107 
fitted  to  use,  107 
functional,  140 
Gothic,  125  ff.,  293,  298 
Moorish,  121,  296,  301 
as  a  profession,  5 
Art 

appreciation  of,  3 
books  on,  288,  290 
in  business,  6 
in  the  Community,  30-34 
consumers,  6 
•  decorative,  295,  300 
defined,  3 

education  for  all,  33 
forms  of,  9 
and  leisure,  7 
and  living,  7 
magazines,  291 
origin  of,  5 
pictorial,  295,  300 
as  a  vocation,  7 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  50 
Artist:  commercial,  5,  6 
genius  type  of,  5 
Mexican,  217 
professional,  5,  6 
Artist’s  proof,  252 
Assyrian  low-relief,  223 
Athens,  Parthenon,  108,  116 
Athletic  boy,  clothes  for,  55 
Atmosphere  in  painting,  16 1 
Auburn-haired,  colors  for,  59 
Automobile,  1907  model,  104 
late  model,  105 
Autumn  Oaks  (inness),  208 
Average  build,  clothes  for,  56 

Bacon,  Henry,  295,  300,  305 
Bacon,  Peggy,  245,  305 
Balance:  color,  29 
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in  dark-and-light,  16 
formal,  17 
informal,  17 
of  line,  12 

of  line  in  painting,  159 
of  masses,  16 

symmetrical,  in  architecture,  122 
Baptistry,  Pisa,  124 
Barbizon  school  of  painters,  183 
Barnard,  George  Gray,  305 
Baroque,  129 

Bartlett,  Paul  Wayland,  305 
Barye,  Antoine  Louis,  305 
Basilica,  119 

Bas-relief,  223,  227,  294,  300  ( see  also 
Low  relief) 

Bath  (Cassatt),  213 
Battle  of  Anghiari,  256 
Beardsley,  Aubrey,  305 
Beauty 
defined,  8 

in  man  made  things,  3 
man’s  desire  for,  5 
in  nature,  3 
in  public  buildings,  33 
Beaux,  Cecilia,  294,  299,  305 
Bellini,  Gentile,  305 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  258,  305 
Bellows,  George,  250,  305 
Bell-tower 
Giotto’s,  hi,  1 12 
Romanesque,  at  Pisa,  123,  124 
Bitter,  Karl,  305 
Blake,  William,  306 
Blind  Boy,  stage  set  for,  71,  72 
Block-print  on  cotton,  100,  101 
Blond,  colors  for,  59 
Bloom,  on  prints,  253 
Blume,  Peter,  306 
Bonheur,  Rosa,  294,  299,  306 
Book,  evolution  of,  88 
Book  of  the  Dead,  88 
Book  of  Kells,  89,  90 
Borglum,  Gutzon,  306 
Boston 

Faneuil  Hall,  132 
Massachusetts  State  House,  133 
Boston  Public  Library,  134 
line-scheme' for,  12 
Botticelli,  Sandro,  194,  306 
Bourdelle,  Emile,  306 
Bowl,  silver  (Paul  Revere),  280 
Boys,  clothes  for,  56 
wardrobe  suggestions  for,  66 
Brancusi,  Constantin,  306 
Brandt,  Edgar,  306 
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Braque,  Georges,  204,  205,  306 
Braque,  Still  Life,  204,  205 
“Bremen”  (S.S.),  103 
Breughel,  Pieter,  306 
Brunelleschi,  Filippo,  128,  306 
Buffalo,  Larkin  Factory,  140 
nickel,  293-298 
Prudential  Building,  138 
Building  ( see  also  Architecture  and 
Construction) 
methods  of,  109 
planning  a,  107,  108,  111 
purpose  of,  107 
a  wardrobe,  67 
Buildings,  of  glass,  295-300 
Bull  and  toreador  weather  vane,  102 
Burchfield,  Charles,  306 
Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward,  306 
Buttress,  126,  293,  298 
flying,  127 

Byzantine  architecture,  12 1 
art,  294,  299 

mosaic,  line  analysis  of,  11 

Campanile,  123,  124 
Campanile,  Giotto’s,  111 
Campanile,  Pisa,  124 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  127 
Capital,  1 18 

Capitol,  Washington  ( see  Washing¬ 
ton),  133 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  274 
Carpaccio,  Vittore,  306 
Carpets,  color  in,  39 
Cassatt,  Mary,  212,  294,  299,  306 
The  Bath,  213 
Cathedrals 
Amiens,  127 
building  of,  125 
Canterbury,  127 
Chartres,  125,  127,  230,  231 
Cologne,  127 
Lincoln,  127 
Milan,  127 

Notre  Dame,  Paris,  126 
Pisa,  124 

plan  of  Gothic,  125 
Rheims,  127 
Rouen,  136 

St.  John  the  Divine,  127 

St.  Patrick’s,  127 

St.  Paul’s,  129 

St.  Peter’s,  261 

St.  Sophia,  121,  122 

Seville,  127 

Strassburg,  127 


Cellini,  Benvenuto,  297,  302,  306 
Cezanne,  Paul,  184,  192-194,  216  ff., 
297,  302,  306 
autobiography,  266 
self  portrait,  266 
Still  Life,  193 
technique,  267 
Chagall,  Marc,  306 
Chair  (Duncan  Phyfe),  283 
Chapel  of  the-  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  134 
Chapin,  James,  306 
Chardin,  Jean  Simon,  307 
Chartres  Cathedral,  125,  127,  230 
Chase,  William,  307 
Chiaroscuro,  165,  296,  301 
Chicago 

Art  Institute,  294-298 
Gage  Building,  138 
Tribune  Tower,  136 
Children  at  the  Piano  (Renoir),  19 1, 
192 

Chilkat  Indian  blanket,  278 
Chippendale,  Thomas,  48,  283,  307 
Chirico,  Giorgio  de,  307 
Chroma,  22 

Church,  as  community  center,  124 
Cimabue,  Giovanni,  156,  157,  294,  299, 
307 

Circus  (Seurat),  189,  190 
City,  the  ideal,  143 
of  Tomorrow  (Hugh  Ferris),  147, 
148 

City  planning,  143  ff. 

Chicago  Plan,  145 
New  York  City  of  1965,  148 
the  traffic  problem,  144 
Washington  plan,  146 
Claude  ( see  Lorraine),  307 
Clay  modeling,  238 
Clerestory,  123 
Clermont  (steamboat),  103 
Climate,  effects  on  architecture,  108 
Clothes  ( see  also  Dress) 
for  boys,  56 
and  complexion,  53,  58  ff. 
for  country,  64 
design  in,  51 
how  to  select,  51 
for  sport  wear,  64 
to  suit  time  of  day,  65 
for  town,  64 
well  designed,  54 
Cluny  Museum,  Paris,  293,  298 
Codices,  90 

Coin,  buffalo  nickel,  297,  302 


Collecting,  pleasure  of,  7 
Collecting  prints,  7,  251 
Colleoni,  equestrian  statue  of,  231 
Cologne  Cathedral,  127 
Colonna,  Vittoria,  261 
Colonnade,  128,  138 
Color  ( see  also  Hue) 
advancing,  24 

affected  by  neighboring  color,  24 

analogous,  26 

in  architecture,  112 

associations,  18 

balance  of,  29 

books  on,  287 

bright,  23 

broken,  in  painting,  182,  186 
charts,  facing  22 
complementary,  27 
cool,  24 

decorative,  25,  296,  301 
dominance  (subordination)  of,  29 
in  dress,  52 
dull,  23 

for  floors,  37#. 
harmony,  25-29 
high  key,  14,  187 
intensity,  22,  23 
intermediate,  22 
and  light,  19-20 
in  light  waves,  20 
low-key,  14 
monochromatic,  28 
neighboring,  26 
opposing,  27 

physical  properties  of,  19-23,  295, 
300 

physical  reaction  to,  18 
pictorial,  24 
pigment,  21 
in  posters,  28,  94 
preferences,  26 
primary,  21 
principal,  22 
proportions  of,  28 
quality,  21 
receding,  24 
related,  26 

repetition  (rhythm)  of,  29 
saturated,  27 
scales,  facing  22 
scheme  for  wardrobe,  58,  61 
in  sculpture,  222 
source  of,  19  ff. 
structural,  25,  296,  301 
transparent,  21 
values,  22 
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in  walls,  37  ff. 
warm,  24 
wheel,  facing  22 
Color-prints,  Japanese,  274 
modern,  31,  43 
Column,  1 18 
Corinthian,  128 
Egyptian,  86,  87 
engaged,  295,  300 
in  Romanesque  architecture,  123 
Community  problems  in  art,  32,  33 
Complexion  and  choice  of  clothes,  53, 
58  ff. 

Composition  ( see  also  Design) 
in  painting,  152 
Congenial  Scene  (Bacon),  245 
Constable,  John,  179,  181,  209,  307 
technique,  182 
Constantinople,  294,  299 
St.  Sophia,  12 1,  122 
Construction  ( see  also  Architecture 
and  Building),  107 
steel  cage,  136,  296,  301 
Contour,  meaning  of,  9 
in  dress,  51 
in  painting,  16 1 
in  sculpture,  221,  225 
of  steamboat,  103 
Contrasts,  closely  related,  14 
strong,  14 

Convention  in  painting,  155,  157 
Cook,  Howard,  240,  241 
Copeau,  Jacques,  78 
Copley,  John,  307 
Copper  engraving,  248 
Corbett,  Harvey  Wiley,  307 
Cordova,  Great  Mosque,  12 1 
Corinthian  order,  117,  118 
Cornice,  118 

Corot,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille,  183, 
184,  293,  297,  307 
Correggio,  Antonio,  307 
Cotman,  John  Sell,  307 
Courbet,  Gustave,  266,  270,  274, 

307 

Cradle  of  the  Renaissance,  294, 
299 

Craftsman,  124,  222 
Craig  (Edward),  Gordon,  307 
Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Ferguson,  134 
Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  307 
Cranach,  Lucas,  307 
Crane,  Walter,  92,  307 
Cruikshank,  George,  307 
Cubism,  202,  203 
Cubist,  204,  218 
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Cubistic,  203 
Cuneiform,  88 

Dallin,  Cyrus  Edwin,  294,  299,  307 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs  (Corot),  182- 
184 

Dancing  Girls  Dressing  (Degas),  187 
Dark-and-Light  ( see  also  Value),  9, 
14-18 

animal  motifs  in,  17 
in  architecture,  122,  134 
balance,  16 

design  principles  in  relation  to, 
i5 

dominance,  15 
in  dress,  52 
proportions,  14 
relative  placing  of,  15 
repetition  or  rhythm,  15 
Daumier,  Honore,  184,  186,  203,  251, 
266,  307 

Third  Class  Carriage,  184 
David,  Louis,  308 
Davidson,  Jo,  308 
Davies,  Arthur  B.,  308 
Death  at  the  Race  Track  (Ryder), 
209,  210 

Deceased  Entertained  by  the  Goddess 
Nut,  154 

Degas,  Edgar,  12,  187,  188,  266,  274, 
308 

Degas,  Dancers  Dressing,  188 
Dehn,  251 

Delacroix,  Eugene,  266,  270,  308 
Delphic  Sibyl  (Michelangelo),  165 
Dempsey  and  Firpo  (Bellows),  251 
Demuth,  Charles,  308 
Derain,  Andre,  199,  308 
Design,  gff. 

in  architecture,  109,  no 
books  on,  287 
in  dress,  51 

elements  of,  classified,  9 
in  home  decoration,  37 
in  moving  pictures,  70 
in  painting,  194 
for  plates,  18 
poster,  92-94 
principles  of,  9 

principles  in  relation  to  dark-and- 
light,  15 

for  public  monuments,  144 
in  the  theater,  70-83 
Despiau,  Charles,  308 
Detroit  Museum,  294-298 
De  Witt  Clinton  Locomotive,  104 


Dickinson,  Preston,  308 
Diederich,  Hunt,  102,  308 
Discus  Thrower  (Myron),  293- 
298 

Distortions  in  painting,  174,  194 
Dobson,  Frank,  308 
Dome,  109 

in  Romanesque  architecture,  123 
of  St.  Peter’s,  260 
Dominance,  in  architecture,  122 
of  color,  29 
in  dark-and-light,  15 
Dominant  line-schemes,  12 
Donatello,  296,  300,  308 
Dougherty,  Paul,  308 
Dove,  Arthur,  308 
Draperies,  in  home  furnishing,  41 
as  aid  in  design,  42 
how  to  choose,  42 
Drapery,  in  dress,  55 
Drawing,  descriptive,  157 
incised  on  stone,  222 
nature  forms,  3 
prehistoric,  222 
realistic,  157 
Dress,  51-69 

accessories,  61-63 
appropriate,  63-66 
books  on,  288 
color  in,  52 
color-schemes  for,  53 
dark-and-light  in,  52 
line  in,  51 
textures  in,  52 
value  relationship  in,  52 
See  also  Clothes 
Druid’s  Ring,  114 
Dry  point,  242,  243 
how  to  make  a,  243 
Little  Annie  Haden  (Whistler), 
243 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  308 
Dufy,  Raoul,  177,  308 
Diirer,  Albrecht,  249,  251,  258,  294, 
299,  308 

autobiography,  257 
self  portrait,  257 

Dyck,  Anthony  Van,  251,  294,  299, 
308 

Eakins,  Thomas,  308 
Easel,  294,  299 
Egyptian  architecture,  nsff. 
ideal  in  architecture,  115,  295,  300 
King  and  Queen  (stone),  226 
painting,  153,  154 


sculpture,  225 
temple,  115 
wall  painting,  154 
Elements  of  design  ( see  Design) 
Elevators,  double,  295-300 
passenger,  108,  136,  296,  301 
El  Greco  (Theotocopuli),  174-17  7, 
194,  295,  300,  308 
Holy  Family,  175 
Eliot,  George,  274 
El  Jaleo  (Sargent),  212,  213 
Embroidery,  98,  100 
American  Colonial,  282 
gros  point,  101 
petit  point,  101 
stump  work,  100 
Emphasis  in  design,  159 
English  landscapists,  179 
School  of  painting,  179 
Engraving,  258 

copper,  248,  249,  285 
copper,  Knight,  Death  and  the 
Devil  (Diirer),  249,  258 
steel,  285 

Washington  Family  (Weaver),  206 
wood,  240,  241 
Ensemble,  52 
Epstein,  Jacob,  308 
Equestrian  statue  (Verrocchio),  231 
Etching,  243 

Congenial  Scene  (Peggy  Bacon), 
245 

dry  point,  Little  Annie  Haden 
(Whistler),  243 
how  to  make  an,  243,  244 
soft  ground,  245 

soft  ground,  Road  by  the  Lake 
(Ganso),  246 

Three  Trees  (Rembrandt),  245 
Expressionist,  218,  294,  299 
Eyck,  Hubert  and  Ian  Van,  165,  309 

Fagade,  108,  no,  295,  300 
Faggi,  Alfeo,  235,  309 
Farragut,  Monument  of  Admiral, 
234 

Father  of  Painting,  157 
Fauves,  Les,  199 
Fenestration,  122 
Ferris,  Hugh,  147,  148 
Fiene,  Ernest,  251,  309 
Flame  (Laurent),  237,  238 
Fleche,  125,  127 

Flight  into  Egypt  (Fra  Angelico), 
163 

Floor  arrangements  of  furniture,  40 


Floors,  color  for,  39 
covering,  38,  39 
plan  for  a  house,  36 
Florence,  254,  261,  294,  299 
Giotto’s  Tower,  hi 
Pazzi  Chapel,  128 
Pitti  Palace,  128 
Uffizi,  128 

Flower  motifs  in  line,  13 
Fog  (Sandberg),  204 
Fokker  Tri-motor,  105 
Fontainebleau,  Palace,  47,  129 
Form 

in  Nature,  3 
in  painting,  152,  215 
sculptural,  221 
Form  fitted  to  use 
airplane,  105 
architecture,  108,  138 
furniture  design,  49 
locomotive,  104 
in  pottery,  95 
stage  setting,  76 
steamboat,  103 
Foujita,  Jan,  309 
Fra  Angelico,  163,  305 
Fragonard,  Jean  Honore,  309 
Francesca,  Piero  della,  309 
Frankl,  Paul,  309 

Fraser,  James  Earle,  297,  302,  309 
French,  Daniel  Chester,  309 
French  Impressionists,  177,  182 
Fresco  paint,  157 
painting,  294,  299 

Frescoes,  Raphaels,  in  Vatican,  167, 
263 

Friesz,  Othon,  309 
Frieze,  117,  294,  299 
of  Parthenon,  227 

From  an  Office  Window  (Nevinson), 
247,  248 
Furniture 
American,  47-49 
American  colonial,  283 
antique,  40 
arrangement  of,  40 
choice  of,  39 
essential  piece  of,  39 
Dutch,  46 
French,  46 
Italian,  48 
modern,  48,  49 
Spanish,  48 
Furs,  63 
Futurist,  203 
Futuristic,  203 


Gainsborough,  Thomas,  179,  251,  309 
Gattamelata,  301 
Garber,  Daniel,  309 
Garden,  Colonial,  30 
Garden  Club  of  America,  143 
Gargoyle,  293,  298 
Gauguin,  Paul,  195,  196,  309 
autobiography,  270 
Landscape  with  Figures,  195 
self  portrait,  271 
Geddes,  Norman-Bel,  309 
Genre  painting,  170,  296,  301 
Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies ,  275 
Georgian  style  in  architecture,  132 
Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  309 
Ghirlandaio,  259 
Gilbert,  Cass,  136,  309 
Gill,  Eric,  235,  309 
Gioconda  La  (Leonardo),  256 
Giorgione,  309 

Giotto  di  Bordone,  83,  84,  in,  158, 
161,  192,  297,  302,  309 
Tower,  83,  84 

Girl  with  Plumes  (Matisse),  201 
Girl’s  room,  furniture  arrangement,  40 
Girl’s  wardrobe,  67 
Glackens,  William,  309 
Glass,  Stiegel,  280,  281 
blowers,  124 
used  for  walls,  295-300 
Gleizes,  Albert,  310 
Gloves,  63 

Gogh,  Vincent  Van,  196,  197,  268  ff., 
272,  310 

autobiography,  268  ff. 
self  portrait,  269 
The  Postman,  196 
technique,  196,  270 
Gontcharova,  Natalie,  75 
Goodhue,  Bertram  Grosvenor,  134, 
135,  3io 

Gothic,  derivation  of,  127 
architecture,  12s  ff. 
sculpture,  230  ff. 
sculpture,  line-scheme,  12 
style  in  New  York,  133 
tapestry,  97 

tradition  in  America,  134 
Gouge,  297,  302 

Goya,  Francisco  Jose  de,  177,  184, 
247,  251,  296,  301,  310 
Gozzoli,  Benozzo,  310 
Granada,  Alhambra,  12 1 
Graphic  Arts,  239#. 

Grave  monument,  (stele)  Eric  Gill, 
237 


Greco,  El  ( see  El  Greco),  310 
Greek  architecture,  116-118 
columns,  132 
head,  archaic,  227 
Horse,  bronze,  227 
ideal  in  art,  116,  295,  300 
jug  from  Cypriote,  95 
orders  of  architecture,  118,  128,  133 
Priest,  stone,  226 
sculpture,  238,  293,  298 
vase,  96 

Greenaway,  Kate,  310 
Greuze,  Jean  Baptiste,  310 
Grief,  Saint-Gaudens,  294,  299 
Gutenberg,  Johann,  91,  310 
Guys,  Constantine,  310 

Haden,  251 
Hals,  Frans,  274,  310 
Harlequin,  Picasso,  219 
Harmon,  Arthur  Loomis,  138,  310 
Hart,  George  (Pop),  310 
Hartley,  Marsden,  310 
Hassam,  Childe,  310 
Hat,  how  to  try  on,  62 
its  relation  to  ensemble,  62 
Hawthorne,  Charles,  310 
Hay  Wain  (Constable),  181 
Head  of  Man,  Archaic  Greek,  227 
(Chartres)  231 

Head,  Portrait,  Roman  Boy,  229 
Heidelberg  Castle,  129 
Helena  Fourment  (Rubens),  170,  171 
Henri,  Robert,  310 
Heppelwhite,  George,  283,  310 
Hermes  (Praxiteles),  293-298 
Hieroglyphics,  88,  116 
High  relief,  223 
in  painting,  192 
in  sculpture,  223 

Historic  Periods  in  Costume,  64,  65 
History  of  Art,  books  on,  290 
Hobbema,  Meyndert,  310 
Hodler,  Ferdinand,  310 
Hoffman,  Malvina,  311 
Hogarth,  William,  251,  311 
Holbein,  Hans  the  Younger,  294,  297, 
299,  301,  311 

Holy  Family  (El  Greco),  175,  176,  177 
Holy  Grail  murals  (Abbey),  295,  300 
Home  ( see  also  House) 
books  on,  288 
its  function,  49 

home  furnishing,  accessories  in,  45 
location  of  the,  35 


site  of,  108 

of  Washington,  Mount  Vernon,  13 1 
Homer,  Winslow,  210,  294,  299,  311 
Hon.  Frances  Duncombe  (Gains¬ 
borough),  180,  181 
Hood,  Raymond  M.,  136,  311 
Hood  and  Howells,  136 
Hoogh,  Pieter  de,  31 1 
Hooked  rug,  284 
Hosiery,  62 

Houdon,  Jean  Antoine,  311 
House  ( see  also  Home) 

Colonial  dwelling,  130 
floor  plans  of,  36 
line-schemes  for,  no 
How  to 

carve  an  animal  from  soap,  238 
frame  a  picture,  43 
hang  a  picture,  44 
identify  prints,  252 
make  a  dry-point,  243 
make  an  etching,  243,  244 
make  a  linoleum  cut,  239 
make  a  lithograph,  250 
make  a  mask,  82-83 
make  a  monotype,  242 
make  a  poster,  94 
make  a  wood-block  print,  240 
model  in  clay,  238 
Hudson  model  locomotive,  104 
River  School,  208,  294,  299 
Hue,  22,  29  ( see  also  Color) 

Hunt,  Richard  Morris,  31 1 
Huntington,  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  296, 
300,  311 

Hypostyle  hall,  116 

Ictinos,  1 16,  31 1 
Impressionism,  190,  266 
Impressionists,  186,  187,  190,  212,  218, 
238,  270 

In  the  Park  (Laurencin)  205,  206 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  132 
Independent  type  of  girl,  54,  55 
Indian  mask,  82 
Ingenue  type  of  girl,  54 
Ingres,  Jean  Auguste,  311 
Inness,  George,  208,  31 1 
Intensity  color  scale,  facing  22 
Interior,  Chartres  Cathedral,  127 
decoration  ( see  Home) 

Eighteenth  century  house,  47 
modern,  48,  49 
Inventiveness,  man’s,  4 
Irish  manuscript,  89 
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Irving,  Washington,  12 1 
Italian  painting,  154#. 

Japanese  color-prints,  274 
Javanese  mask,  83 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  133,  31 1 
Jewelry,  63 

John  Ward  House,  Salem,  13 1 
Jones,  Inigo,  133,  31 1 
Jones,  Robert  Edmond,  78,  81,  311 
Journet,  Louis,  78 

Juanita  Rosas,  portrait  (Rivera)  217 
Jungle  Scene  (Rousseau),  277 

Kandinsky,  Wassily,  31 1 
Karfiol,  Bernard,  31 1 
Kent,  Rockwell,  251,  311 
Key-stone,  293,  298 
Kiln,  222,  293,  298 
Klee,  Paul,  31 1 

Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil  (Diirer), 
249,  258 

Kolbe,  George,  311 
Kuhn,  Walt,  216,  217,  312 
White  Clown,  216 
Kuniyoshi,  312 

Lachaise,  Gaston,  312 
La  Farge,  John,  312 
Lake  Dwellers,  114 
Landscape  with  Figures  (Gauguin), 
195 

Landscape  gardening,  141 
Lankes,  Julius  J.,  312 
Larsson,  Carl,  312 

Last  Supper  (Leonardo  da  Vinci),  165, 
255 

Laurencin,  Marie,  205,  206,  277,  294, 
299,  312 

In  the  Park,  205,  206 
Laurent,  Robert,  237,  312 
Lavery,  Sir  John,  312 
Laws  of  design  ( see  Design) 

Lawson,  Ernest,  312 
Leaning  Tower,  124,  294,  299 
Leger,  Ferdinand,  312 
Lehmbruek,  William,  312 
L’Enfant,  Major  Pierre  Charles,  146 
Leonardo  (see  Vinci) 

Lettering,  84-87 
books  on,  288 
even  spacing  in,  85 
exaggeration  in,  85 
the  process  of,  87 

Letters,  as  motif  in  all-over  pattern, 
87;  round  and  straight,  85 
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Leyden,  Van,  251 
L’Hote,  Andre,  312 
Lie,  Jonas,  312 
Light 

physical  properties  of,  19 
quality  of,  9,  23 
source  of  color,  20 

Light-and-shade,  as  used  by  Rem¬ 
brandt,  1 71 

Lighting,  artificial,  46,  295-300 
for  the  home,  46 
Rembrandt,  171,  172 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  127 
Lincoln  Memorial,  34,  135,  146 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  State  Capitol,  135 
Line 

arrangements,  10 
balance,  12 
in  design,  9 
in  dress,  51,  56,  57 
horizontal,  in  architecture,  128,  133, 
140 

opposing,  in  painting,  164 
organized,  10 

organized,  in  painting,  161 
physical  reaction  to,  9,  10 
repetition  of,  n 
repetition  in  borders,  13 
slow  curve,  in  painting,  196 
variety,  10 

vertical,  in  architecture,  133 
vertical,  in  interiors,  42 
Line  Analysis 

all-over  pattern,  11 
Boston  Public  Library,  12 
Byzantine  mosaic,  n 
Gothic  sculpture,  12 
painting  by  Degas,  219 
Rhodesian  plate,  12 
See  also  Line-scheme 
Line-scheme 
angular,  187 

in  Bayeux  Tapestry,  98 
in  buildings,  no,  m 
dominant,  11 
in  dress,  51 
horizontal,  186 
subordinate,  11 
subordinate,  in  painting,  161 
in  rooms,  37 
Linoleum  cut,  239 
Lintel,  116,  118 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  312 
Lithograph,  250 

Dempsey  and  Firpo  (Bellows),  250 


Sugar  Plant  (Arthur  R.  Young), 

251 

Little  Annie  Haden  (Whistler),  243 
Little  Miss  Alexander  (Whistler),  211, 
212 

Location  of  home,  35 
Locomotive,  “  De  Witt  Clinton,”  73 
Hudson  model,  73 
London 

Marble  Arch,  120 
St.  Paul’s,  129 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  232,  259 
Lorraine,  Claude,  312 
Low  key,  14 
Low  relief,  223 
Assyrian,  223 
coins  as,  293,  298 
described,  223 
in  surface  decoration,  128 
Low  value,  14 

“  Lower  New  York  ”  (Marin),  214 
Luca  della  Robbia,  223 
Luks,  George  B.,  312 
Lurgat,  Jean,  102,  312 

McFee,  Henry  Lee,  214,  313 
Quarters,  215,  216 
Machine-made  books,  91 
furniture,  design  in,  48 
household  articles,  48 
Machinery,  influence  of,  on  craftsmen, 
286 

McKim,  Mead  and  White,  133,  134 
MacMonnies,  Frederick,  312 
MacNeil,  Herman,  312 
Madonna  Enthroned  (Giotto),  158, 
159 

of  the  Chair  (Raphael),  167 
in  Majesty  (Cimabue),  156-159 
Madrid,  Escurial,  129 
Maids  of  Honor  (Velasquez),  176, 
.  1 77 

Maillol,  Aristide,  234,  277,  313 
Majas  on  the  Balcony  (Goya),  178, 
.  i79 

Majolica,  Mexican,  96 
Man,  the  designer,  4 

with  a  Glove  (Titian),  116,  117 
Manet,  Edouard,  184,  186,  266,  270, 
271,  272,  274,  313 

Portrait  of  Mme.  Michel-Levy,  185 
technique  of,  186 
Manship,  Paul,  313 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  313 
Manuscript 


Arabian,  91 
described,  90 

Egyptian,  Book  of  the  Dead,  88 
illuminated,  89,  90 
Irish,  Book  of  Kells,  89,  90 
Persian,  90 

Marble  Arch,  London,  120 
Margins  on  printed  page,  92 
Marin,  John,  213,  214,  313 
technique,  214 
Marine  painting,  294,  299 
Martini,  Simone,  313 
Masaccio,  161,  162,  313 
Masks,  82 

how  to  make,  83 
in  Greek  theater,  82 
Indian,  82 
Javanese,  83 
negro,  224 

Materials  for  building,  108 
of  the  painter  ( see  Medium) 
of  the  sculptor,  221 
Matisse,  Henri,  199#.,  251,  313 
colorist,  199 

Girl  with  the  White  Plumes,  201 
Medici  chapel,  232 
family,  260,  295-300 
Lorenzo  dei,  232,  259 
Medium,  of  painting,  210,  213,  256, 
296,  301 

Meer,  Jan  van  den  ( see  Vermeer) 
Melancolia  (Diirer),  258 
Memling  or  Memlinc,  Hans,  313 
Memorial  to  General  Farragut,  234 
Men’s  wear,  color  for,  53 
Meryon,  251 
Mestrovic,  Ivan,  313 
Metal  ( see  Pewter,  Silver) 
work,  102,  124 
Metope,  1 18 
Metzinger,  Jean,  313 
Meunier,  Constantin,  313 
Mexican  Majolica  vase,  96 
Mezzotint,  247,  248 
From  an  Office  Window  (Nevinson), 
248 

Michelangelo,  Buonarroti,  165,  166, 
194,  232,  256,  259*261,  313 
autobiography,  259 
Last  Supper,  164 
Moses,  260 
self  portrait,  259 
sonnets  of,  261,  297,  302 
Middle  value,  14 
Milan  Cathedral,  127 
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Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
(Chapel),  134 
Miller,  Kenneth  Hays,  313 
Millet,  Jean  Frangois,  270,  313 
Mirrors  as  wall  decorations,  43 
Modeling  in  clay,  238 
in  painting,  165 
Modern  alphabet,  86 
Modern  Art,  Schools  of,  294,  299 
interior,  49 
pottery,  97 
Modernist,  203 
Modigliani,  Amadeo,  314 
Mona  Lisa  (Leonardo),  256 
Monet,  Claude,  187,  188,  314 
Monet,  Three  Trees,  Autumn,  186 
Monotype,  242 
Monticello,  133 
Monument  (Maillol),  235 
Monvel,  Boutet  de,  314 
Morisot,  Berthe,  294,  299,  314 
Morris,  William,  314 
^Mosaic  wall  decoration,  155 
MoSafcs-j  155,  293,  298 
Moors  in  Spain,  12 1 
Moses,  Michelangelo,  260 
Mosque,  Cordova,  121 
Mother  (Picasso),  202,  203 
Mother-and-child  theme,  212 
Motion,  measured,  11 
Mount  Vernon,  131 
Moving  picture  design,  70 
Mummy,  115,  293,  297 
Mural,  293,  298 
Holy  Grail,  295,  300 
Raphael,  263 
Rivera,  217 
in  school  buildings,  31 
See  also  Wall  painting 
Murillo,  Bartolome,  314 
Myron,  294,  299,  314 

Nature 

beauty  in,  3 
as  eternal,.  2 68^ 
forms,  3 
as  inspiration,  3 
patterns  in,  -3 
and  the  sculptor,  236,  237 
study  of,  237 
Nave,  123 

Nebraska  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  135 
Negro  mask,  224 
Neo-Impressionists,  188,  297-302 
technique,  189,  190 
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Netted  Fish  (Dufy),  239 
Nevinson,  C.  W.  R.,  247 
New  England  farmhouse,  130 
New  York  (John  Marin),  214 
New  York 

American  Radiator  Building,  113 
Art  in  New  York,  by  F.  N.  Levy, 
287 

New  York,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  127 

Columbia  University  Library,  134 
Empire  State  Building,  138  ff,  293, 
298 

Flatiron  Building,  136 
French  Building,  113 
Hall  of  Fame,  134 
Metropolitan  Museum,  294,  298 
Museum  American  Indians,  294,  298 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  294, 

298 

New  York  University,  134 
Pennsylvania  Station,  120,  134,  295, 
300 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  132 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  127,  133 
St.  Thomas’  Church,  134 
Shelton  Hotel,  137,  138 
Spanish  Museum,  294,  298 
Sub-Treasury  Building,  133 
Trinity  Church,  133 
Washington  Arch,  120 
Woolworth  Building,  136 
Night  Watch  (Rembrandt)  264,  294, 

299 

Nuremberg,  257 

Obelisk,  116,  296,  301 
Oil  paint,  163 
O’Keeffe,  Georgia,  314 
Olive-skinned,  colors  for,  60 
Omar,  294,  299 
Optical  illusions,  292 
Orders  of  architecture,  117,  118,  133 
Organization  of  form,  267 
Organization  of  line,  10 
Organization  of  line  in  painting,  191 
Oriental  civilization,  characteristics  of, 
120 

Orpen,  Sir  William,  314 

Page  from  Book  of  Kells,  89 
Persian  manuscript,  90 
Page,  double,  Arabian  manuscript,  91 
Paint 

fresco,  157 


oil,  165,  294,  299 
tempera,  256 

water  color,  22,  210,  213,  257,  294, 
299 

Painters,  Books  on,  290 
Painting 

American  School  of,  207 
ancient,  153,  154 
artistic  merits  of,  149 
association  in,  151 
atmosphere  in,  161 
authenticity  of  old,  296,  301 
composition  in,  152 
conception  in,  152 
development  of,  153 
distortion  in,  174,  194 
Dutch,  171  ff. 

Egyptian,  153 
emotional  reaction  in,  152 
English,  179  ff- 
expression  through,  152 
Flemish,  170,  171 
French,  183  ff. 
genre,  170,  296,  301 
Italian,  155  ff. 
line-scheme  of,  12,  219 
marine,  294,  299 
out  of  doors,  181 
photographic,  149 
prehistoric,  4 
Spanish,  207 

tactile  attraction  in,  15 1 
weight  expressed  through,  194 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  256 
Palette,  151,  294,  298 
Palladio,  133 
Papyrus,  88 
Paris 

Arc  de  Triomphe,  120 
as  art  center,  294,  299 
Cluny  Museum,  293,  298 
Library  of  St.  Genevieve,  134 
Louvre,  129,  277,  293,  298 
Luxembourg,  277,  293,  298 
Notre  Dame,  126 

Parthenon,  108,  116,  227,  295,  300 
frieze,  section  of,  227 
Pascin,  Jules,  314 

Peculiarities,  physical,  offset  by  dress, 
58 

Pediment,  117,  128,  295,  300 
of  Parthenon,  295,  300 
Pennell,  Joseph,  314 
Period  furniture,  46,  47,  48 
Persian  manuscript,  90 


Persians,  199 
Personality  types,  54 
Perspective,  159,  161 
Perugia,  261 
Perugino,  254,  314 
Pewter  pitcher,  279 
Phidias,  227,  294,  299,  314 
Philadelphia 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  133 
House  of  Samuel  Powel,  interior,  47 
Independence  Hall,  132 
Philadelphia  Museum,  50,  113 
Photograph  of  a  Shell,  2 
Photography  and  art,  3 
Phyfe,  Duncan,  283,  294,  299,  314 
''Picasso,  Pablo,  202,  203,  219,  277,  296, 
301,  314 

Harlequin,  219 
The  Mother,  202 
Pictogram,  88 
Picture  frames,  43 
Pictures,  how  to  group,  44 
how  to  hang,  44 
story-telling,  151 
Pigment,  21 
Pillantz,  T.  C.,  74 
Piranesi,  251 
Pisa  Cathedral,  124 
Leaning  Tower,  124 
Pissarro,  Camille,  267,  270-272,  314 
Plan 

architectural,  107,  109 
of  a  basilica,  119 
Chartres  Cathedral,  125 
Colonial  farmhouse,  130 
for  color  schemes  in  dress,  53 
(floor)  for  two-story  house,  36 
Gothic  cathedral,  125 
of  house  in  Georgian  style,  132 
Parthenon,  108 
of  Romanesque  church,  123 
in  Renaissance  building,  129 
school  garden,  30 
symmetrical,  142 
Plane  movement,  153,  193,  194 
Planes,  essential,  in  painting,  215 
Plastic  unit,  215 
Plate,  modern  American,  97 
Rhodesian,  line-scheme,  12 
Pointillists  ( see  Neo-Impressionists) 
Poore,  Henry  Varnum,  96,  314 
Pope  Julius  II,  260,  262 
Porch  of  the  Maidens,  228 
Portrait  head  of  Roman  Boy,  229,  230 
of  Miss  Alexander  (Whistler),  212 
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of  His  Mother  (Whistler),  219,  274, 
275 

of  Mme.  Michel-Levy  (Manet),  185, 
186 

painters,  179 
Portraiture,  230 
Poster 

books  on,  288 
essentials  of,  93,  94 
how  to  make  a,  94 
lay-outs  for,  86 
Railways  of  France,  93 
Post-Impressionists,  192,  197,  218,  296, 
301 

Postman  (Van  Gogh),  196 
Posture  and  dress,  56 
Pottery,  95-97 
Greek,  95-96 
Greek  jug,  95 
Greek  vase,  96 
Mexican  vase,  96 
Modern  American  plate,  97 
Poussin,  Nicolas,  314 
Praxiteles,  294,  299,  314 
Prehistoric  painting,  reindeer,  4 
Prendergast,  Maurice,  314 
Primitives,  163,  197,  198 
Italian,  155 

Principles  of  design  ( see  Design) 
Print-collecting,  7,  251 
Printed  page,  margins  of,  92 
Printing  as  an  art,  87 
Printing,  the  process  of,  87 
Prints,  books  on,  290 
how  to  identify,  252 
as  wall  decorations,  43 
Prison  Scene  (Goya),  247 
Proportion,  9,  10 

Proportion:  Front  elevations,  no 
Proportions  of  color,  28 
of  dark-and-light,  14 
Proportions  in  furniture,  40 
of  rooms,  36 

Public  buildings,  beauty  in,  33 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Pierre,  314 
Pyle,  Howard,  315 
Pylon,  1 16 

Quarters  (McFee),  215,  216 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  315 
Rain  in  the  Jungle  (Rousseau),  198, 
199 

Raphael  (Raffaello  Sanzio),  315 
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autobiography,  261  ff. 
as  known  by  Michelangelo,  260 
Madonna  of  the  Chair,  167 
Ravenna,  107 
Reading  from  Homer,  151 
Redfield,  Edward  W.,  315 
Redon,  Odilon,  277,  315 
Reeves,  Ruth,  100,  101 
Relief  press,  252 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn  or  Ryn,  293,  298, 
3i5 

autobiography,  264 
as  etcher,  251  ■  '  ' 
lighting,  1 71,  172 
Night  Watch,  264,  294,  299 
and  Saskia,  264 
self  portrait,  264 

Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild,  172,  265 
technique,  171,  172 
Three  Trees,  etching,  244 
Renaissance 
in  America,  132 
architecture,  12  7-130 
sculpture,  231 

Renoir,  Auguste,  190-192,  315 
and  Cezanne,  266 
Children  at  the  Piano,  191 
and  Gauguin,  272 
as  a  painter,  190  ff. 

Repetition  ( see  Rhythm) 

(rhythm)  of  color,  29 
Revere,  Paul,  280,  315 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  315 
Rheims  Cathedral,  127 
Rhythm,  11 

in  dark-and-light,  15 
in  line,  n 
in  painting,  152 

Rhythmic  repetition  ( see  Rhythm) 
Ribera,  Jose  de,  315 
Richmond,  State  Capitol,  133 
Rivera,  Diego,  217,  218,  315 
Road  by  the  Lake  (Ganso),  246 
Robbia,  Luca  della,  315 
Rococo  curve,  296,  301 
Rodin,  Auguste,  233,  315 
The  Thinker,  233 
Roman  alphabet,  88 
architecture,  118-120 
sculpture,  229 

Romanesque  architecture,  123,  124 
Romantic  type  of  girl,  54 
Romanticism  in  architecture,  138 
Rome 

Arch  of  Constantine,  120 


of  Titus,  120 
of  Trajan,  120 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  120 
Colosseum,  120,  294,  299 
Forum,  119 
Pantheon,  119 
St.  Peter’s,  129,  260,  261 
Romney,  George,  315 
Roof,  flat,  116,  128,  295,  300 
lofty  sloping,  125 
sloping,  1 16 
sloping  gently,  140 
vaulted,  109,  123,  125 
Room 

eighteenth-century,  47 
interiors  in  functional  style,  49 
of  the  Signatures,  263 
small,  how  given  illusion  of  space, 
38 

sunless,  colors  for,  38 
sunny,  colors  for,  38 
Rose-window,  126,  293,  298 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  274,  315 
Rouault,  George,  315 
Rouen  Cathedral,  136 
Roulin  the  Postman  (Van  Gogh),  270 
Rousseau,  Henri,  316 
autobiography,  275 
as  painter,  196-199 
Rain  in  the  Jungle,  198 
Self  Portrait  with  Landscape,  276 
Rousseau,  Theodore,  316 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  170,  171,  294,  299, 
316 

Helena  Fourment  and  Her  Children, 
170 

Rudge,  William  Edwin,  316 
Rug,  hooked,  284 
Rumsey,  Charles  Gary,  316 
Ruskin,  John,  274 
Ruisdael,  Jacob,  316 
Ryder,  Albert  P.,  209,  316 

Death  at  the  Race  Track,  210 

Saarinen,  295-300 
Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus,  316 

Memorial  to  General  Farragut,  234 
as  sculptor,  233 

Sherman  Led  by  Victory,  234,  294, 
299 

Saint  Jerome  in  his  Study  (Durer), 
258 

Saint  John  the  Divine,  New  York 
( see  New  York) 

St.  Louis,  Wainwright  Building,  138 


Saint  Mark’s  ( see  Venice) 

Saint  Patrick’s  Cathedral  ( see  New 
York) 

Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  ( see  London) 
Saint  Peter’s  ( see  Rome) 

Saint  Sophia  ( see  Constantinople) 
Salem,  John  Ward  House,  130 
Sampler,  embroidered,  282 
Samuel  Powel  House,  Philadelphia, 
132 

Sandberg,  Carl,  The  Fog,  204 
Sarcophagi,  115 
Sargent,  John  Singer,  212,  316 
El  Jaleo,  213 
as  painter,  212 
technique,  212 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  316 
Savonarola,  259 
Scarab,  3,  293,  298 
Schemes  for  all-over  patterns,  13 
Schoen,  Eugene,  316 
School  Art  League,  34 
Schools  of  art,  294,  299 
Scopas,  294,  299 
Scudder,  Janet,  316 
Sculptor,  materials  of  the,  221 
Sculpture,  221  ff. 

An  Essay  on  Stone  Cutting ,  235 
Archaic  Greek,  226,  227,  296,  301 
architectural,  221,  230 
books  on,  290 
French,  233 
full-round,  224 
Segonzac,  Dunoyer  de,  316 
Seurat,  187-189,  316 
Circus,  189 
Seville  Cathedral,  127 
Shade,  as  opposed  to  tint,  14 
Shaft,  of  a  column,  118 
Shapes,  well-proportioned,  10 
Sheeler,  Charles,  316 
Shelton  Hotel,  New  York,  137,  138 
Shepherds  of  the  Nativity,  (Chartres), 
230 

Sheraton,  283 

Sherman  Led  by  Victory  (Saint-Gau¬ 
dens),  234,  294,  299 
Shoes,  62 

Short  build,  how  to  dress,  56 
Shreve,  Lamb,  and  Harmon,  138 
Silhouette,  221 
in  dress,  51 

Silver  bowl  (Paul  Revere),  280 
Simonson,  Lee,  73,  316 
stage  set,  73 
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Singing  Boys,  223,  232 
Sisley,  Alfred,  270,  272,  316 
Sistine  Chapel,  166,  260 
Skyscraper,  135,  136 
(Cook),  240,  241 
Sloan,  251 
Sloan,  John,  316 
Sorolla  Bastida,  Joaquin,  316 
Space  in  painting,  159,  160,  162,  193, 
194 

Spacing,  fine,  n 
in  lettering,  85 

Spectrum  colors,  in  painting,  188 
Speicher,  Eugene,  317 
Spencer,  Niles,  317 
Sphinx,  293,  298 
Spire,  125 

Stage  ( see  also  Theater) 
construction,  77 
costume,  76 
design,  70 

designer,  his  problem,  71 
lighting,  79-81 
Stage  sets 

architectural,  78,  79 
for  Blind  Boy,  72 
constructivist,  76 
for  Le  Coq  d’Or,  75 
The  Green  Pastures,  81 
Liliom,  73 
CEdipus,  74 
skeleton,  79,  80 
setting,  what  it  attempts,  71 
Stained  glass,  124 
States,  in  etching,  253 
Stations  of  the  Cross  (Faggi),  235, 
236 

Statue  of  David  (Michelangelo),  259 

S.S.  Bremen,  103 

Steel  in  construction,  136 

Steel-cage  construction,  109 

Stele  (Eric  Gill),  237 

Stern,  Maurice,  317 

Stiegel,  Baron,  280 

Stieglitz,  Alfred,  317 

Still  Life 

(Braque),  204,  205 
(Cezanne),'  193,  194 
Storm  at  the  Bahamas  (Homer)  210, 
211 

Stout  build,  how  to  dress,  57 
Strassburg  Cathedral,  127 
Structure  in  design,  9 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  207,  317 
Stump  work,  100 
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Subordination  ( see  Dominance) 

Sugar  Plant  (Young),  251 
Sullivan,  Louis,  317 
as  architect,  138 
Sultan  Hassan,  294,  299 
Symmetry  ( see  Balance) 

Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild  (Rem¬ 
brandt),  172,  265 

Tack,  Augustus  Vincent,  317 
Taj  Mahal,  122,  294,  299 
Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  121 
Tall  person,  how  to  dress,  57 
Tapestry 

Bayeux,  97,  98 
in  gros  point,  102 
Lady  and  the  Unicorn,  98,  99 
as  wall  decorations,  43 
in  gros  point  (Lurgat),  102 
Taste,  development  of,  6,  7 
Taste  in  home  furnishing,  46 
Technique 

Cezanne’s,  267 
Constable,  182 
Manet,  186 
Marin,  214 

Neo-Impressionist,  189,  190 
in  painting,  150 
Rembrandt,  171,  172 
Sargent,  212 
Van  Gogh’s,  196,  270 
Temple,  Egyptian,  115 
Greek,  108,  117 
Ten  O’Clock,  275 
Tenniel,  Sir  John,  92,  317 
Textiles 

American  Colonial,  282 
antiquity  of,  97 
Chilkat  Indian,  278 
printed,  101 
Swedish,  17 
Tyrolean,  17 
as  wall  decorations,  43 
See  also  Tapestries 
Textures 

in  clothing,  52 

fabrics  for  home  furnishing,  43 
of  floors,  38 
in  painting,  181 
of  walls,  38 

Theater  (see  also  Stage) 
books  on,  288 

Theotocopuli  (see  El  Greco) 

Thinker  (Rodin),  233 

Third  Class  Carriage  (Daumier),  184 


Thompson,  Woodman,  79 
Three  Trees  (Rembrandt),  244,  245 
Three  Trees,  Autumn  (Monet),  186, 
187 

Thrusts,  125 

Tile,  Italian,  showing  dominance  in 
dark-and-light,  15 
Tint,  as  opposed  to  shade,  14 
Tintoretto,  317 
Titian,  59,  169,  317 
Titian-haired,  colors  for,  59 
Titian,  Man  with  a  Glove,  168 
Tokio,  Imperial  Hotel,  140 
Totem-pole,  225 

Toulouse-Lautrec,  Henri  de,  317 
Transept,  123 

Tribute  Money,  detail  (Masaccio),  162 
Triglyph,  118 
Trumbull,  John,  317 
Turner,  Joseph  M.  W.,  179,  317 
Twachtman,  John  H.,  317 
Tympanum,  127,  296,  301 
Type,  movable,  91 
lead,  91 

page,  proportions  of,  92 
Types  of  building  construction,  109 

Uccello,  Paolo,  317 

Unattractive  features,  how  to  make 
less  noticeable  by  dress,  58 
University  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  133 
Useful  Arts,  95-106 
Utrillo,  Maurice,  317 

Value  ( see  also  Dark-and-Light) 
Value  contrast  in  dress,  57 
Value  in  design,  9 
Value  relationship  in  dress,  52 
Value  scale,  14 
Value  scale,  facing  22 
Value-analysis  (scheme)  of  a  painting, 
219 

Value-scheme  in  painting,  173 
Vandyck  ( see  Dyck),  317 
Van  Eyck  ( see  Eyck) 

Van  Gogh  ( see  Gogh) 

Variety,  in  design,  10 
in  shape,  n 
in  size,  10 

Vasari,  Giorgio,  317 
Vatican,  260,  262 

Velasquez,  176,  177,  274,  294,  299,  317 
Venice,  Ca’  d’Oro,  hi,  112 
Venice, 

Church  of  St.  Mark,  121,  122 


Ducal  Palace,  112,  113 
painters  of,  169 
Ventilation,  cross,  36 

perfecting  of  artificial,  295,  300 
Vermeer,  Jan,  172,  317 
Verrocchio,  Andrea  del,  254,  318 
Equestrian  statue,  231 
Versailles  Palace,  46,  129 
Vieux  Colombier,  architectural  stage 
of,  78 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  164,  165,  254,  255, 
260,  261,  318 
autobiography,  254 
Last  Supper,  165,  255 
self  portrait,  255 

Virgin  and  Child  (mosaic),  155,  156 
Vlaminck,  Maurice  de,  318 

Wall-arrangements  in  dark-and-light, 
4i 

Wall  decorations,  fabrics  as,  45 
mirrors,  43 
mosaics  as,  155 
paintings  as,  43 
samplers  as,  283 
Wall  painting,  Egyptian,  154 
(Raphael),  263 
See  also  Murals 
Walls,  color  for,  37 
Walls,  space  division  of,  41 
Walters,  Carl,  318 

Wardrobe,  boys’,  suggestions  for,  67 
girls’,  suggestions  for,  66 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Adams  Memorial,  Grief,  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,  294, 
299 

Lincoln  Memorial,  34,  135,  146 
National  Capitol,  130 
plan  of  city,  146 
Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial,  234 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware, 
iSi 

Washington  Family,  engraving 
(Weaver),  285 

Washington  portrait  (Stuart),  207 
Water-color  painting,  22,  210,  213, 
257,  294,  299 

Watteau,  Jean  Antoine,  318 
Weather  vane  in  cut  metal  (Diederich) 
102 

Weaving  by  hand,  98 
Weber,  Max,  318 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  318 
Weight,  in  painting,  194 
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Weir,  J.  Alden,  318 
West,  Benjamin,  318 
West  Point,  Chapel  of  the  Military 
Academy,  134 
Weston,  Edward,  2 
Weyden,  Roger  van  der,  318 
Whistler,  James  A.  McNeill,  2 10-2 12, 
219,  251,  273-275,  318 
Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies, 
275 

James  McNeill,  self  portrait,  273 
Little  Annie  Haden,  243 
portrait  of  the  artist’s  mother,  219, 
274)  275 

Ten  O’Clock,  275 
White,  Clarence  H.,  318 
White,  Stanford,  133,  134,  318 
White  Clown  (Kuhn),  216 
Whitney,  Gertrude  V.,  318 
Window  draperies  as  line-arrange¬ 
ments,  42 

Window  on  the  Park  (Derain),  199, 
200 

Wolgemuth,  Michael,  257,  318 
Wood-block,  240 

printed  on  cotton  (Ruth  Reeves), 
100,  101 
printing,  91 


Wood-cut,  258,  296,  301 
Wood  engraving,  240 

Skyscrapers  (Howard  Cook),  241 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  294,  298 
Woven  blanket  (Chilkat),  278 
Woven  coverlet,  colonial,  282 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  132,  297,  302 

318 

Wright,  Frank  Lloyd,  140,  297,  302 
318 

Wright,  Orville,  105 
Writing,  cuneiform,  88 
hieroglyphic,  88,  116 
its  origin,  88 


X-ray,  296,  301 


Yale  Bowl,  295,  300 
Yankee  Stadium,  295,  300 
Young  Woman  at  a  Casement  Wii 
dow  (Vermeer),  173 


Zoning  laws,  138,  144 
Zorn,  Anders,  318 
Zuloaga,  Ignacio,  318 
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